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tions, 34,537 or 39 per cent reported no net in- 

come. Of the remaining 54,138, ninety-five 
concerns or 0.11 per cent of the total earned 44.5 
per cent of all the net income made by all the manu- 
facturing corporations. During the six years prior 
to 1926, for every $100 made by successful corpora- 
tions, $32 were lost by unsuccessful ones. 

Furthermore in 1923, $6.07 out of every $100 ag- 
gregate receipts of all manufacturing concerns 
represented net profits, but in 1925 a considerably 
larger volume of goods was produced at a net profit 
of only $5.85 out of every $100 receipts. 

This remarkable condition shows the importance 
to all of us of utilizing all possible means of pro- 
cedure to even make as fair a return on our invest- 
ment as could be made in safe stocks and bonds. 
This is particularly true in an industry such as the 
paper industry where the capital investment must 
be so large before even commencing to operate at all. 

The basic cause of this situation is, of course, eco- 
Nomic. Ease of capital and credit tends to increase 
capacity of production. Seeking an outlet where a 
return could be secured better than at mere bank 
interest, this capital has been increasingly employed 
in exploiting new factories and expanding and im- 
proving old ones. The result has been to defeat its 
Own purpose, and, by operation of the law of sup- 
ply and demand, through increasing the supply, 
created a surplus in almost all industries, with conse- 
quent reduction of prices and profits. The paper in- 
dustry has been no exception to this rule as we all 


|: 1925, out of 88,675 manufacturing corpora- 


know, having had a surplus capacity of approxi- 
mately 20 per cent for the last eight years, ranging 
from 14 per cent in 1920 to 22 per cent in 1927. 
This, then, is the situation which we have to face. 
The solution is primarily an economic one. The 
paper industry, as all similarly situated industries, 
must realize this condition of over-capacity and en- 
deavor through co-operative efforts to relieve the 
situation. Prices must be based on sound principles 
so that the fallacy of selling below cost, either by 
accident or design will not be indulged in. The 
pressure of unemployed capital is one that will 
gradually right itself as other countries become more 
and more stabilized, withdrawing some of the sur- 
plus capital from this country for use in their own. 
In the meanwhile, however, and this may well be a 
matter of many years, a particular manufacturer is 
faced with a definite condition and must take im- 
mediate steps to prevent his company from falling 
into the class of “no profit corporations”. The sur- 
plus productive capacity is with us now. Prices are 
being cut. Sales dollars are shrinking, and with 
every dollar taken from the sales dollar, a dollar is 
taken from the net profits until some way is found 
to restore it by eliminating a dollar from the costs. 


Functions of Cost Accounting 


Cost reduction is a function of management and 
technical control. In order to accomplish this, how- 
ever, the management must know two things, 
namely, 

(1) The present cost; 
(2) The way costs are running. 

The management must know where to look for 
possible reductions and it must know the effect of its 
~olicies so that it will not continue in error. It must 
know the results of each change, the effect of new 
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methods, and it should be able to forecast the prob- 
able effects of its efforts, to the end that it act 
intelligently in meeting the situations forced on it 
by the constant buffeting of competition. This is 
the function of accounting, and particularly cost 
accounting, to tell the management just these facts 
and give it an accurate foundation on which it can 
base its actions. 

It is not a simple matter to ascertain the truth 
about these facts. It is difficult to know at any time 
just where you do stand and it is exceedingly difficult 
to tell with any degree of accuracy what the effects 
of any action have been. Simple as it may appear, 
there are so many ramifications, so many factors 
affected by even a simple change that only the exer- 
cise of considerable skill can sift out an approxima- 
tion of the truth. It needs constant and expert 
attention to avoid combining figures in such a man- 
ner as to be more misleading than truthful, more 
harmful than useful. 


The writer in the following makes no attempt to. 


outline any best system for any mill, that is impos- 
sible as local conditions present special problems to 
be solved by special means, but he does hope to point 
out what are believed to be certain fundamental 
essentials of any cost system and then, taking up 
certain definite phases of paper mill operations, dis- 
cuss known methods of determining the facts. In 
some instances, where the methods outlined have 
not actually stood the test of trial in actual opera- 
tion, suggested methods may be proposed, but so 
far as possible this will be clearly stated. 


Essential Elements of Proper Cost Control 


Efforts to maintain expenses within reasonable 
proportions to the results secured have probably 
been in effect since time immemorial. The first 
efforts were necessarily crude, but as the operations 
were not completed no very serious difficulties were 
encountered. So long as a single product was made 
in a fairly reasonably uniform rate it was quite obvi- 
ous that all of the expense involved constituted the 
cost of the product. Furthermore, from constant 
repetition a pretty good idea was established as to 
what constituted reasonable expense for the various 
components. When, however, the production be- 
cause seasonal or intermittant or more than one 
article was produced, problems arose. There entered 
the dread element of “overhead” and the question 
of a true average cost; how to divide up the common 
elements of expense and what to do with the con- 
tinuing expenses when no product was being turned 
out. It is only within the last quarter century that 


a true appreciation of these problems has been had, 
but since then the science of cost accounting has ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds, each year some new 
truth being pointed out and some new ingenious 
way being devised to bring out the facts. There are 
many systems, many theories of cost accounting and 
expense control, but, when all is said and done, they 
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all fall within one of two classes, namely, (a) Actual 
costs or (b) Average costs. , 

Between these two and by mixtures of them lie 
an infinite number of varieties. 


Actual Costs 


Actual costs are those in which an effort is made 
to concentrate on a certain definite product or an 
operation the actual expenses incurred to produce 
it. It takes the form of collecting in same manner 
all the obviously direct expenses for the production 
of a lot, or during a period of time and then divid- 
ing by the quantity made to get the actual cost. So 
far so good, but there then remained a troublesome 
fringe of other expenses common to several items 
and the question remained what to do with the 
“overhead”. It was found that, depending on the 
point of view, more or less of such overhead could 
be loaded on the product, and the resultant cost, so 
far from being “actual” became, after all merely a 
matter of opinion. Parenthetically, let it be said 
that this situation has not been essentially changed 
in any modern system. Costs, no matter how col- 
lected, are, after all, matters of opinion and may be 
more or less, entirely dependent on the whims or 
“judgment” of the accountant in charge. Thus then, 
except for cases so extremely simple as to be hardly 
in the realm of modern manufacture, and certainly 
not in the paper industry, there can be no such 
thing as an “actual cost”. 

This, however, is not the worst feature of such a 
system. Its greatest drawback is the fact that it 
makes each cost a unit unto itself. It gives no 
measure of efficiency and the cost of an item varied, 
not only with the necessary expenses, but with con- 
ditions of degree of operations, accidental conditions 
happening to occur at the particular period and the 
like. The result was that at slack periods costs 
would rise or an exceptional expense such as a large 
repair item would increase the cost of a particular 
fot out of all proportion. 


Average Costs 


Recognizing these conditions, a new school of cost 
accounting was developed giving rise to the advent 
of average costs. They reasoned that what was de- 
sired after all, except in unusual circumstances, was 
not to know the cost of any particular lot but the 
average cost of the type of product so that the man- 
agement might know what to expect when bidding 
on orders. Thus, they reasoned, a wire, for instance, 
lasts two or more weeks and over the production of 
many different lots of paper each of which does its 
part in wearing out the wires. Obviously it is not 
fair to charge the cost of the wire to the particular 
order in process when it was put on, but each order 
should stand its share. From this it was but a step 
to assume that, as the life of wires varies, a fair 
average cost should be spread over as long a period 
as possible. If this is true of wires it is also true 
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of other items, dryer felts, for example, being re- 
newed about twice a year. 

They therefore considered that the cost lot should 
not be the cost of the particular expenses incurred 
during the period when it was made but should bear 
its fair share of all necessary expenses required to 
operate the machine over a period of time. 

Another thought came to mind. Suppose a mill 
has two machines each producing paper at an aver- 
age cost of $20 a ton for conversion. Suppose one ma- 
chine is shut down but the other runs right along 
at exactly the same expense. Does it cost more to 
make paper on that machine because the other is 
down? Obviously no, the expenses are the same, 
the production the same, the shutdown of the one 
did not in any way affect the expense of the other; 
then why say it costs more in the one case than the 
other? “Well, that may be all right”, some said, 
“but what about the expense of the machine that is 
down? Certainly there are definite items that go 
right along—taxes, insurance, depreciation and the 
like. If the mill as a whole—the machine that runs 
and the one that is down—only produces half as 
much paper as the two when operating, and the 
total expenses are more than half, surely the paper 
being made does cost more!” Right there was the 
birth of a great idea! The founders of this new 
school cried out “No, that paper does not cost any 
more ; the extra expense, the cost of the machine that 
is down is cost of idle time, not an additional expense 
of the paper being made. That paper does not cost 
more but the mill does suffer a loss on account of 
the shutdown. That is a direct loss as would be any 
other loss and should be reckoned up and charged 
off to profit and loss, not added to the cost of the 
paper being made”. 

This gave the key to the final solution of a method 
of average costs and from it evolved the present 
modern systems. Briefly, the method is as follows: 

Each operating unit, such as a paper machine, 
the calender groups, etc., is classified and termed a 
“center”. All the direct expenses for such a center 
are estimated as closely as possible for a long period 
of time, usually a year in advance. To this is added 
as nearly as possible a fair proportion of all the 
common or general expenses, usually known as 
“overhead” and the sum then represents as closely 
as possible the probable expenses for the year. There 
are modifications of this too. Often instead of esti- 
mating expected actual expenses, there are made 
estimates of what the management believes the ex- 
penses ought to be. This total is divided by the 
number of hours expected, or hoped, to run and the 
result is an average cost an hour for the use of the 
center. Each hour the center works on the product 
this average cost is charged to the product; each 
hour it is not operating it is charged off to idle ‘time. 
Then again, account is kept of the actual expenses 
and compared with the estimated expenses. Any 


difference between them is also a loss (or gain, as” 
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the case may be) and is charged off. The net result 
is that the product is charged with an average cost 
for conversion and any differences from this aver- 
age cost is considered just so much profit and loss. 


Standard Costs 


Advancing from this general idea many important 
improvements and modifications have been made. 
As soon as comparisons were made between the 
estimated costs and the actual costs many surprises 
were brought out. Dividing the mill into operating 
centers resulted in segregating expenses and settling 
responsibility on department heads with resultant 
inquiries. Such inquiries often disclosed excessive 
expenses which could be reduced and savings were 
effected. Then came the idea of setting up as esti- 
mates, not what it was expected the center would 
cost but what it was believed the center should cost. 
These estimates were called “standards” and hence 
came the term “standard costs”. It was also found 
that the expense of idle time was excessive and this 
led to the natural question, Why? Investigation 
of this showed that idle time was caused either by 
lack of orders or excessive shutdown for repairs, 
etc. The former was a selling difficulty the latter 
a mill condition. A study of the latter has saved 
many dollars and of the former showed exactly the 
loss that lack of business was costing. 

The idea of standards being established—the com- 
mon sense of having a basis of comparison, a yard 
stick—by which actual expenses and operating time 
could be compared and judged having got a firm 
footing, the leading cost accountants at once grasped 
the importance of this principle as a matter of pro- 
moting efficiency and began to look about to see how 
similar yard sticks could be set up for other phases 
of the business. The first and most obvious was 
raw materials. The next was the time taken to per- 
form an operation, such as hours per ton to run a 
certain paper on the machine. The result was what 
is known as “Predetermined Costs”, also sometimes 
called “Standard Costs”. Unfortunately the termin- 
ology of cost accounting is very mixed up, the same 
system being called by different names and the same 
name used for many quite different systems, but 
for the purpose of these articles we shall use the 
following: 


Standard Costs—Any system using an average 
rate and charging off to profit and loss differ- 
ences of expense and idle time. 

Predetermined Costs—A system using standard 
rates, but also using standard operating periods 
of time per unit of product and standard quanti- 
ties of materials for a definite unit of product. 

Job Order Costs—Where so far as practicable, the 
expense of each lot of product is charged with 
the actual cost ; charges for time may be at the 
average rate, or “actual costs” may be used. 

The principle difference between “Predetermined 
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Costs” and “Job Order Costs” is that in the latter 
an attempt is made to get the cost of an individual 
lot, in the former an average cost is had of the type 
of product. 


Predetermined Costs 


The idea of predetermined costs is quite simple 
and logical. Assume ‘you were manufacturing tables. 
It would not be difficult to measure up the wood in 
the finished table. So many feet of pine, so many 
feet of birch, so many feet of mahogany veneer, etc. 
Allowing a reasonable amount for trim, waste, etc., 
and you have the quantity of rough lumber re- 
quired to make a table or a hundred tables. The 
same thing is true of nails, hardware and other ele- 
ments. As you could also know through tests or 
experience the time reasonably required to build a 
table you can set this as a standard. Combining all 
these elements you arrive at an estimated or pre- 
determined cost. 

Now knowing what a particular table costs is of 
no particular value. What you want to know is 
what is a reasonable cost for tables so you can go 
out and bid on that basis. If it actually costs more, 
if lumber is wasted in sawing, that is a waste, not 
part of the cost of the table, probably it would not 
occur again on the next one. This assuming, of 
course, that the estimate represents a fair average. 
You also do want to know whether such waste is 
ocevrring and whether the men build tables as ex- 
peditiously as you think they should; these two 
points are the important ones, not what the table 
itself actually costs. 

Let us assume therefore that you have fairly esti- 
mated the ‘cost of a table and a lot of 100 are put 
through. You are eager to see how well they ran. 
You get the results, dispose of the cost of the tables 
as of no particular importance and charge as cost 
of them the predetermined cost, but let us see how 
you came out. a If the actual costs for the .ot were 
just what you expected all is well and you are satis- 
fied. If, however, some element was different than 
anticipated you wonder why. Most of the items will 
be O. K., a few out of line. You can disregard the 
ones that were satisfactory and devote your atten- 
tion to the ones that went wrong. This is what is 
known as “the law of exceptions”. It saves a lot of 
time. Instead of having to go over every figure of 
the costs and make comparisons you merely go over 
the relatively few ones that are out of line, the 
exceptions. 

For a moment let us consider our table factory as 
a concrete example on a few items. We shall tabu- 
late imaginary estimated and actual usages for 100 
tables as follows: 


Estimated Actual Difference 
Pine 1000 B. F. 1025 25 
Birch 75 B. F. 150 75 
Nails 2 kegs 2 
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Hardware $20 $20 

Conversion 59 $300 $50 

You can be ~-) 8"! be iobie«.. and hardware and 
nails, they . '%° #802! of birch and the 


conversion look out of line. «ight away you have 
disposed of three-fifths of the work leaving mor- 
time to concentrate on the exceptions, birch and 
conversion. 
Let us apply tais principle to a paper mill and g 

a step further. ‘V”. “il the different types of 
paper we make and. .ulyze each for its furnish—so 
much soda, sulphite, groundwood, clay, etc. We 
figure this usage on the basis of pounds of sulphite, 
etc., required per pound of rough paper made. Know- 
ing the number of pounds of each type made, it is 
relatively simple to figure the pounds of each item 
we expected would be used. Comparing this with 
the actual usage we see right away which ones were 
out of line. Under such a system we estimate in 
advance the material cost of each type and assume 
them to be correct. Orders are charged with these 
costs with no further work but we figure the differ- 
ences between the estimated usage and actual usage 
and charge them off to profit and loss, the size of 
these differences gives us the clues where to look for 
wastes and losses. If the same thing is done for 
operating times, i. e., a standard time assumed to 
run a ton of each type on the machines, calenders 
and other finishing operations, the total cost of the 
order may be figured as soon as the order is started, 
the total allowable time for each operation calcu- 
lated and differences noted. Such is a fully prede- 
termined cost system which will be discussed in 


detail late > has many advantages and some dis- 
adyw } it is adaptable to most phases of manu- 
tactir? i ../ it is not always the best type for 


particular places; this too will be discussed later. 


Making ‘Use of Cost Statistics 

Leaving for the time being the discussion of types 
of systems and the evolution of cost accounting let 
us consider how it can be used in practical operation 
to save money and increase profits. These ways 
are: 

(a) To tell a fair cost of the product for sell- 
ing policies. 

(b) To promote efficiency in operating. 

(c) To eliminate or reduce wastes of time or 
materials. 

(d) To give facts concerning operation so that 
correct operating policies for the future may 
be made. ‘ 

The keynote of promoting efficiency and reducing 
wastes is in knowing whether or not costs are as 
they should be and how they are going. It is pro- 
viding the management with yard sticks of efficiency 
and comparing actual results with them. This is 
termed “Control”. 


tf 
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To be of value as a control,’ 4s and costs 


should have the following esse -aracteristics : 
(a) Be as simple as po 
(b) Center responsibility. °; 
£ (ec) Relativity. - 
“— (d) Reduce the number of variables to a 
, minimum. 


ox Bear these cardinal principles ix+mind. Statistics 
that controvert them ¢e* >. ‘rggble; are apt to be 








This article is the third of a series by Mr. Motsch- 
man to be published serially which will constitute 
what might be called a practical course on the manu- 
facture of sulphite pulp. 








time can be spent profitably in a continuation 

of the discussion of acid manufacture through 
- the use of different systems and types of apparatus. 
All who have made sulphite acid know that a low 
temperature is extremely desirable but difficult to 
maintain, especially in the warmer months; a good 
cooler is therefore an essential part of any acid mak- 
ing system. 

Bootleg Cooler—One rather crude’ arly 
gas cooler which is no longer used, no ' suiphice 
mills are called upon, for increasing rates ot produc- 
tion and more efficient and uniform operation, was 
known as the Bootleg Cooler. In this cooler the gas 
was drawn through a lead-lined chamber of long, 
low, rectangular shape, the size being determined 
roughly by the capacity of the mill but generally 
ranging about 50 to 75 ft. long by 4 to 5 ft. high by 
25 to 30 ft. wide, a form which necessitated the giv- 
ing up of considerable floor space for its accommoda- 
tion. In its passage through the chamber the gas 
was cooled by coming in contact with long, lead 
“bootlegs”, suspended from the top of the chamber, 
through which cold water was constantly circulated. 


(Cine the burner gas is a subject on which 








Air Loop—aA loop of pipe is usually placed between 
the combustion chamber and the coolers. This pipe 
which is of extra heavy cast iron is called an “air 
loop”. A definite economy is effected by its use, for 
it must be remembered that when SO, is formed by 
burning sulphur, a temperature is developed of 1200° 
to 1400° Fahr. In the first stage of the cooling proc- 
ess the gas passes through a temperature range of 
800° to 900° Fahr., which is a dangerous one for the 
acid maker; for if the gas remains too long at this 
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misleading and at best are confusing and of doubtful 
value. 

In future articles we shall take up each of these 
characteristics in detail explaining just what they 
comprise. Having done this we shall take up each 
of the phases of increasing efficiency, decreasing 
wastes and getting costs, showing by actual examples 
what some of the larger paper mills are doing and 
what systems they use. Details of the important 
systems will be outlined. 


The Process of Sulphite Manufacture 
Part IIl.--Acid Making (Continued) 


By FRED MOTSCHMAN 
Member of T. A. P. P. I. and Sulphite Chemical Engineer 


range, the SO, is apt to take on another atom of oxy- 
gen and form SO,, which in turn may give rise to 
sulphuric acid (H,SO,) in the system. 

The economy effected by the air loop is one of 
negative calories, the hot gas as it leaves the combus- 
tion chamber being lowered in temperature by air 
cooling before being sent through the water coolers, 
with a consequent saving of cooling water. The final 
temperature of the cooled burner gas should be in 
the neighborhood of 90° Fahr. 


Types of Coolers 


Types of coolers may be arranged for purposes of 
discussion into two main groups—Direct and Indi- 
rect. Two types of the indirect coolers can be used 
in combination, these are the Pond or Submerged, 
and the Spray coolers, the last named being the more 
efficient of the two types. 

Spray Cooler—The accompanying diagrammatic 
sketch (Fig. 1) of a spray type (Jenssen) cooler 
shows,;the flow of gas from the burner passing 
through several submerged lead pipes into a sub- 
merged header, from which it is sucked through two 
or more rows of upright pipes, which are subjected 
to cold water sprays. 

If the air in the cooler room is kept in motion so 
as to have the effect of a very mild breeze a greater 
cooling action may be obtained from the cooling 
water. A wind velocity of four miles an hour gives 
a good evaporating effect. In the study of physics 
we were told to remember that “evaporation requires 
heat and will take up this heat from the surround- 
ing bodies”. The air motion among the cooler pipes 
(and this is a good point’ to remember when design- 
ing relief gas coolers) induces a slight evaporation 
and the heat required aids in reducing the tempera- 
ture of the burner gas. This effect cannot be ob- 
tained with submerged coolers. 

The principal features of the direct contact— 
spray tower—cooler are illustrated in Fig..2. The 
flow.of gas and of liquor are tested carefully. The 
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system has the customary burner and combustion 
chamber but the cooler is of a very advanced type 
as may be perceived by a reading of the text in the 
preceding chapter, under “Cooling the Burner 
Gases”. Referring to the illustration it will be seen 
that the cooled, washed gas is delivered to the base 
of the first or strong tower by the lead fan. This 
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Figure 1 


fan is usually set up with a direct-connected variable 
speed motor; the capacity of the fan determines the 
capacity of the system. Although the three units— 
burner, combustion chamber, and cooler—are all un- 
der a vacuum, the system is called a préssure type 
because the actual absorption is done under pressure 
from the discharge of the fan. The unabsorbed gas 
as it leaves the strong tower is blown in at the bot- 
tom of the second or weak tower, and when it reaches 
the top it is supposed to be so low in SO, content 
that it may be vented to the atmosphere without 
any waste of sulphur or danger of causing a nuisance. 


Kind of Lime Used 


The calcium for this type of system may consist 
either of lime sludge from the soda mill or of crushed 
lime rock suspended in the water. The lime in éither 
case is in the form of the carbonate (CaCO,). 
Where a soda-pulp mill is operated in proximity to 
the sulphite mill and lime sludge can be pumped to 
the sulphite-acid plant from the soda-mill causticiz- 
ing room a most desirable economy can be effected, 
the presence of traces of NaOH in the liquors being 
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of decided advantage. The sludge of pulverized lime- 
stone must be regulated to give the desired amount 
of combined in the finished acid. With a little care 
in the designing of the CaCO, diluting system and 
alert attention on the part of the acid maker, the 
combined can be held very uniform even at changing 
rates of acid making. A Baumé test of the liquors 
to the weak tower will be found to be sufficiently ac- 
curate for control purposes. In taking the Baumé 
test it must be remembered that the hydrometer 
reading will fluctuate as the lime settles out, and so 
the first reading should be taken closely as it will 
be nearest to the correct one. At the temperature 
of the diluted suspension the lime is only very 
slightly soluble (less than 114 parts in 1.000), and 
the liquor may be regarded merely as a suspension. 


Arrangement of Towers 


In the system illustrated, the towers are repre- 
sented ‘as in series and reversible. The piping is so 
arranged that by the use of five blanks the flow of 
gas and of liquor can be reversed to make the strong 
gas enter the weak tower and dissolve some of the 
lime deposits there. The period for reversing the 
system varies with the grade of lime used, but is 
generally a matter of months. The filling of the 
towers mav be any sort of a checker arrangement 
of wooden blocks, 2x4 in. pieces, cut to fit the cross 
section of the tower and. placed parallel in the layer 
about three inches apart. The layer should be stag- 
gered to prevent the channeling of the gas flow, or 
spiral brick, previously described, may be used to 
advantage. 

It is one of the disadvantages of a system relying 
on fan suction for induced draft on the fire that the 
temperature rise in the burners is slow and the gas 
produced in the earlier stages is low in SO, content; 
it takes the period of an entire shift before the acid 
system operates at its rated load. However, by mak- 
ing provisions for the circulation of liquor in the 
strong tower until the gas is up to strength, a raw 
acid of standard strength may be produced before 
the storage pump is started, and so there is no weak- 
ening of the good acid in storage. 

The average size of tower used in this type of 
system is 50 ft. high by 6 ft. in diameter. It is diffi- 
cult to give definite tower dimensions because these 
will change according to the mill tonnage. The 
towers are built of special resinous pine staves, six 
inches thick and cut to conform to the arc of the 
tower wall. The staves should be of sound and first 
class timber, as it is too common to see bad staves 
showing in an otherwise serviceable tower. The time 
to cull poor staves is before they are in place. The 
action of the liquor is quite severe, and worse than 
the unsightly appearance of a bad stave is the dan- 
ger of air leaks into the system. 

A good feature of this system is the low power re- 
quirement. The burners are turned by a motor, 
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while the lead fan and the pumps for the liquor and 
cooling water will usually be run with direct-con- 
nected motors. 

The Jenssen Tower—Is a familiar commercial set- 
up. In comparing the features of the two systems 
it will be noted that the form in which the lime base 
is used differs radically. In the first system, the 
CaCO, is employed in the form of a water suspension 
which is pumped into the towers. In the second type 
(Jenssen) the limestone is not used as a powder, 
but in natural rock lime form. Piles of the lime 
rock are dumped into the towers to form the tower 
filling, and over this the sulphurous acid (H,SO,), 
formed by the water uniting with the SO., trickles 
and in its passage dissolves from the stone enough 
lime (CaO) to form the combined—Ca (HSO,),.— in 
the acid. Thus the lime rock serves two purposes, 
being the source of the combined in the acid as well 
as furnishing a surface for distribution of the liquor 
into layers for better absorption of the gas. 

The towers are equipped with racks of heavy tim- 
ber capable of carrying the weight of limestone and 
there are free spaces between them to admit the up- 
flowing gas and the downflowing liquor. Being of 
reinforced concrete construction throughout, the 
towers represent a considerable investment. Be- 
tween the two towers is a built-in elevator shaft to 
accommodate a freight elevator which serves to 
take up new stone in refilling the towers. 

Combined SO,—When the CaCO, is made up as a 
suspension in water and pumped into the towers, 
the amount of solid matter in the suspension deter- 
mines directly the per cent of combined SO, in the 
raw acid. There is an upper limit to the amount of 
stone which is capable of being dissolved in the liq- 
uor at the acid-making temperature in the time al- 
lowed for the liquor to flow through the towers and 


Features 


Lime water or sludge suspen- 
sion; low resistance scrubber 
tower burner gas cooler; to-~er 
and pressure absorption, low 
power requirement; variable 
capacity; wooden towers; inert 
tower filling; low fire draft 
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at the strength of the raw acid, but if these factors 
are controlled no trouble need be feared from a cloudy 
acid. 

The reaction for the formation of calcium bisul- 
phite obeys the laws of chemistry, and the rate of 
reaction is dependent upon the temperature and con- 
centration at which the operation is conducted. This 
point should be borne in mind as it applies equally 
well to any system. In the particular system de- 
scribed here, the method of controlling the percent- 
age of combined SO, follows the same principle. 
Given the same strength gas and the same rate of 
water flow, the amount of limestone cut by the sul- 
phurous acid (H,SO,) will be a constant, so if it is 
desired to regulate the percentage of combined SO, 
without changing the rate of acid making, this can 
be done readily by changing the temperature of the 
incoming water, a higher temperature making a 
higher combined. A steam connection is employed 
for raising the temperature. The combined can be 
lowered by increasing the rate of water flow, but 
there will be a correspondingly decrease in the total 
strength of the acid. 


Easy to Operate—From the acid-maker’s stand- 
point, this system (Jenssen) is simpler to operate 
than any other. That is on the assumption that the 
acid-maker’s helper works the day shift and leaves 
enough sulphur in the melter to run from sixteen to 
twenty hours after he leaves, and that the limestone 
handler has refilled the weak tower on his shift. 
The system is also credited with a lower sulphur 
consumption because its operation calls for a volume 
of clear water equal to the entire output of the sys- 
tem to be pumped to the top of the weak tower, and 
many small amounts of SO, can be absorbed in its 
passage. Any sulphur picked up around the system 
in this way means so much less sulphur to be burned, 
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and we all like to tell how much under $3 a ton we 
can keep our sulphur costs. 

Reaction Rapid—Each of the systems just de- 
scribed relies entirely on the towers for acid making. 
Best absorption is obtained in the tower form of 
apparatus, but the time interval from the top to the 
bottom of the tower is very short, hence the reaction 
for the formation of combined must take place rap- 
idly. The time and temperature of the tower reac- 
tion are based on proper conditions for forming the 
predetermined amount of combined. The formation 
of free SO, goes on jointly but there is no tower 


where free SO, only is formed. By placing a reac- 


tion tank between the towers of the first described 
system a longer interval is obtained during which 
the cloudy acid from the weak tower may continue 
to react and clear up, so that when it is allowed to 
fall down through the stream of upward flowing 
strong gas in the strong tower, a stronger acid will 
be built up on account of the higher percentage of 
free SO, present. 


Cembination Stebbins and Tower Systems—Acid- 
making systems are available which combine the 
features of tower and tank absorption with each 
othe” in series. The familiar Stebbins system is an 
example of a combination of this kind. Here the 
cool burner gas is conveyed to the bottom of the acid 
tower and drawn up through it under vacuum, the 
tail gases being then drawn through a two-compart- 
ment tank where they react with the lime water or 
sludge suspension before being pumped out to be 
exhausted by positive acting, reciprocating vacuum 
pumps, which are rather ponderous engines and re- 
quire considerable power. 

Although it was originally intended to be run on 
a slaked lime—Ca (OH) .—suspension, the system can 
be operated equally well on a sludge (CaCO,) sus- 
pension. After being made up in storage tanks to a 
definite standard by Baumé hydrometer test, the 
lime suspension is allowed to flow into the top of the 
first or weak tank. As this tank will be under a 
vacuum of from 7 to 10 inches of mercury no pump 
is needed for the handling of the liquor. When the 
plug cock at the diluting point is opened the liquor 
will be lifted by the vacuum over a loop of 7.8 to 
11.3 ft., or nearly so. 

Under normal load the tail gases from the last 
tank carriers only traces of SO, and it is therefore 
not considered objectionable to discharge from the 
vacuum pump exhaust valves into the room. Strong 
gas making itself felt in the room would indicate 
trouble in one of the liquor lines or that the system 
was overloaded. In fact, this is one of the control 
features of the system. 

The liquor from the weak tank is pumped into 
the top of the strong tank where it meets the tail 
gases from the tower. With proper regulation, the 
liquor as it leaves the strong tank will be clear, this 
being an indication that the reaction to the forma- 
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tion of bisulphite has been completed and even 
slightly exceeded, since an excess of free SO, is re- 
quired to keep the salt in solution. The tanks of the 
Stebbins system may be regarded as the section 
where the combined SO, is fixed. The liquors from 
here are pumped to the top of the tower to flow down 
over the inert tower filling (spiral brick, quartz, or 
wooden checker work) and absorb the burner gas. 

The principle of tower absorption in this combina- 
tion system corresponds to that of any other tower 
system—namely, the spreading out of the liquor 
over a large enough surface to expose the thinnest 
possible layer to the action of the gas. The small 
drops which form as the liquor drips over the filler 
pieces are an aid to complete absorption. 

Splatter Board—In order to cause the stream of 
liquer, as it is delivered into the tower, to be broken 
up into a number of smaller streams capable of fill- 
ing the entire cross-section of the tower, a splatter 
board is fastened to the topmost layer of the tower 
filling. A 2 ft. heavy load disk or one of sound “fat” 
pine planking 3 in. thick will answer. The center 
of the disk should be drilled with eight or ten holes, 
each 11% in. in diameter in order to let some of the 
liquor penetrate the center portion ef the tower. 

Use of Baffles—Baffies placed horizontally and 
staggered make for a more efficient absorption of 
the gas. These baffles in the tanks not only distribute 
the liquor flow, but break up the gas flow, causing it 
to follow a tortuous passage before it can reach the 
chamber outlet. The gas is drawn out by the force 
of the vacuum pumps and in following this impetus 
they have to flow along the under side of the baffle 
and up over the baffle lip. The liquors have been 
delivered onto these baffles and as this shallow pond 
spills over the baffle edge it creates a liquor curtain 
through which the gas is drawn. It is by this flow- 
ing of gas through a film of liquor that we obtain 
intimate mixing and therefore good absorption. 

It is an outstanding advantage of this type of dis- 
tribution that an intimate admixture of liquor and 
gas is effected with a minimum of power. If the 
baffles did not provide this distribution and the gas 
had to be pulled through a heavy pond of liquor the 
power requirement would increase and the efficiency 
of the system at the same time be greatly lessened. 

In this system the percentage of combined SO, 
is regulated by the Baumé test on the liquors added 
to the first tank and the percentage of free SO, is 
regulated by the amount of liquor put through the 
tower, since the vacuum pumps are of practically 
fixed capacity. 


Danger of Leaks—Any leaks in the absorption sys- 
tem are active sources of trouble because they let 
air into the system; the leaks are difficult to find 
except by testing very minutely for in-drafts with 
a lighted candle. Air admitted to the system dilutes 
the gas, causes lower acid strength, puts an extra 
volume load on the vacuum pump and promotes 
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“liming-up” by providing the needed oxygen for the 
formation of gypsum (CaSO,) deposits. 


By the term extra volume load on the vacuum 
pumps is meant that the capacity of the pumps is 
lowered so far as their intended function of pulling 
in air through the front opening of the sulphur 
burners is concerned. This is a serious matter when 
starting up with new fires and a cold system. Nor- 
mally, with a full strong draft the fires can be 
brought up to full heat (and good gas) in two or 
three hours. Indeed, with the Jenssen system it is 
customary to produce full strength within an hour 
and a half after the burner is lighted. 

While the gas test is being brought up to its usual 
15 to 16 per cent, the system should be run as a batch 
system and only acid being run to the well which has 
been made up to a test of nearly 4 per cent SO,. A 
by-pass line can be worked to advantage with this 
start-up. Put in a valve on the discharge side of the 
storage pump and have a by-pass line below, cut in 
on a T, leading back to the strong tank. In this way 
a loop is formed and additional lime water need not 
be added unless the acid tests up well as the valve is 
opened to the storage. 

Barker System—There is still another commer- 
cial set-up in the systems combining both tank and 
tower principles in the same system. This is the 
Barker system, which is rated as a milk of lime sys- 
tem. It has a series of compartments in a tank 
placed one above the other, the lowest of which dis- 
charges into a moderately short absorbing tower. 
Each compartment holds a shallow pond of liquor 
above a perforated bottom by means of a raised 
overflow. The gas from the tower enters the lowest 
compartment below the perforated bottom, bubbles 
through the liquor and flows upward to repeat the 
process in the next higher chamber until finally it 
is drawn out through the vacuum pumps. 

Features characteristic of this system are that 
only as many sections need be operated as are neces- 
sary to deliver a clear liquor to the bottom tower 
section; the levels of liquor in the various compart- 
ments are fixed by the height of the overflows; sight 
glasses are provided to show these levels and will 
reveal at once when the flow is being held up by 
plugging or liming: the percentage of combined SO, 
in the finished acid is controded by a Baumé test 
on the incoming lime water; the flow of liquor is 
handled by one pump to the top of the tower and 
from there it passes by gravity as far as the raw 
acid pump to storage. The total power requirement 
is lowered by the elimination of intermediate pumps 
and the power required for the vacuum pumps is 
not excessive as the heads of liquor in the compart- 
ments are not very high. 

We could go on to discuss other makes of acid sys- 
tems, such as the Burgess or the Mitscherlich, or the 
modifications of standard systems and the hybrid 
systems which one finds sworn by (and at) around 
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the country’s sulphite mills but nothing much would 
be gained by it. No system has ever been devised 
that is not susceptible of improvement but there are 
certain rules of manufacture which cannot be 


changed. I gave ten observations for acid makers 
earlier in the discussion and there are doubtless 
more. The process of acid making is a definite chem- 
ical operation—the preparation of a bisulphite in 
solution in sulphurous acid—and the chemical and 
physical principles are the same, regardless of the 


name which the system may bear. 


_ afb 





Formation of High Speed 


News 
By NEIGHBOR 


OR the past ten years, news machines have 

speeded up so rapidly that it has taxed both the 
engineers and the paper makers to design and oper- 
ate a fourdrinier that will economically form and 
produce a good running sheet. We have the nozzle 
slice, high heads, pitched fourdriniers and long wires, 
all operating with more or less success, and each one 
satisfied that they have the right idea. In almost 
every instance the machine is making a good looking 
sheet, and one that runs well on the printing presses 
—‘“But” do we consider what it is costing us to get 
these results? It is well known by all papermakers 
who have had experience on fast machines that their 
great problem is to hold the water in the sheet, or in 
papermaking terms “get the sheet down well on the 
suction boxes before it breaks.” In order to do this, 
we naturally think of slowing up the groundwood, 
and this, as a rule accomplishes the purpose, “But” 
again with what loss do we obtain? By slowing up 
the groundwood, we cut down grinder production, 
break stones and increase costs of power, and along 
with this we loose a great deal of the desirable flour 
stock or filler fibers, that is required to be put in the 
sheet. We are liable to go so far in order to accom- 
plish this purpose, that the strength of the sheet 
is decreased and consequently runs poorly on the 
winder, as well as the printing presses. The reason 
that we have trouble in getting the desired formation 
on the wire is that we have gone too far in every 
direction, and any one of the above mentioned 
changes would have accomplished the desired result, 
which would have been sufficient. In other words, 
a flat wire will run just as well with a nozzle slice 
and fair head as a pitched wire with the old slice 
and high head—probably much better. The high 
head generally creates so much disturbance on ac- 
count of the pressure when it is released or delivered, 
on the wire that you get an effervescence sheet, and 
then you have this extra annoyance to contend with. 
What I want to impress is that we have gone too far, 
and it is time that some one should build a machine 
that would give us all the required results without 
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the additional waste of stock and power. A four- 
drinier should be and would run satisfactorily at one 
thousand f. p. m., or more, with a nozzle slice, rea- 
sonable head and pitch, if the wire were shortened, 
so that this excessive amount of water would not 
have to be carried to get the sheet down where it 
should be; that is, somewhere near the last suction 
box. The extra water is very injurious, as it washes 
away the very best part of the furnish, and, conse- 
quently does not give the sheet a chance to settle, 
as it could otherwise on the wire. 

I actually believe that an ordinary news will be 
made on a large cylinder before many years. This, 
I understand, has been tried out, and found un- 
satisfactory, as they could not get the speed. If, 
however, one-half the money was laid out along these 
lines, which has already been spent on the old type 
fourdrinier, we would be making news at two thou- 
sand (2000) ft., with far less cost and greater grinder 
production, with proportionate decrease in power and 
saving of stock. A cylinder large enough to accom- 
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plish this could be built at a much lower cost than the 
new, famous suction couch alone, not speaking of 
slices, breast, table and wire rolls, etc. 

It might take some time to develop, but in these 
days of poignant competition it would be a beneficial 
investment. I feel that a great many of the “old 
time” paper makers will uve to see the day when 
paper is made on such a machine, and one that will 
also be feltless and calenderless, and can be operated 
by any intelligent person after a few months’ train- 
ing. After all, there has been very little changes— 
none in fact, in the general routine of forming a sheet 
of paper since fourdrinier made his first wire part. 
Why then cannot some of us get busy and interested 
and keep pace with other industries? 

We are spending and experimenting on save-alls, 
grinders and what nots, every year, every day in fact, 
and before long someone is going to come along with 
some such scheme and we will have to scrap what 
we now consider modern equipment in order to keep 
pace with our coming competition. 


Matching Truck Needs with 
Maintenance Methods 
New Slants onthe Truck Upkeep Problem 


By ERNEST A. SAUNDERS 


truck delivery equipment is subject to wide 

fluctuations as it is in the paper manufacturing 
field, it is necessary, for various reasons, to carefully 
schedule the work of fleet maintenance. 

The manner in which the shipping manager of a 
paper mill plans his truck maintenance is a highly 
important factor in delivery economy. 

Maintenance scheduling works as an economy in 
two ways. First, by planning the work of inspec- 
tion, adjustment, repairing and overhauling, it is 
possible to keep the shop force constantly busy, thus 
eliminating overtime work in periods in which the 
shop is ordinarily crowded with work and eliminating 
idle time in periods that are ordinarily dull. Second, 
maintenance scheduling permits the work of upkeep 
to be matched with actual operating needs so that 
the maximum number of vehicles will be available 
during peak operating periods. 

Experience shows that the best method of sched- 
uling maintenance is to base each week’s program in 
advance upon the record of truck activity in previous 
years. In other words, the records of previous years 
are used to forecast delivery requirements for each 
week of the coming year, allowance being nade for 
any increases or differences which exist due to the 
growth or change of the business in the current year. 

The approximate requirements for any one week 


T A BUSINESS in which the demand for motor 


are thus predicted on a fairly accurate basis. The 
difference between the predicted requirements for 
any week and the number of vehicles in the fleet, 
shows the maximum number of vehicles that may be 
scheduled for the shop during that week. 

Where a paper business involves different branches 
of products which require different kinds of trucks, 
it is the best policy to make separate forecasts for 
each type of truck, since the peaks in the two classes 
may not coincide. In periods which represent the 
peak of truck requirements (which may represent a 
solid month at a time) it is possible to plan in ad- 
vance so that all trucks will be in running condition 
and will not need serious attention during that time. 
In such a period the shop force can be kept busy on 
building, rebuilding or painting bodies or on general 
work connected with other fields of the business. 


How Planning Helps 


The important point about upkeep scheduling is 
that it enables the maintenance policy to run more 
smoothly. It avoids the condition so often expe- 
rienced in which, during a peak period, trucks are 
tied up and cannot be used. It gives the repair shop 
a uniform flow of work and thus enables upkeep,to 
be systematically and adequately handled at a very 
minimum of cost. 

Such scheduling of operating and upkeep require- 
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ments in advance also helps in other ways. It is a 
good means of determining in advance the correct 
method of augmenting the truck fleet, either by in- 
stalling additional vehicles as requirements grow or 
by hiring vehicles during the peak seasons. Most 
concerns are able to set some approximate figure (on 
a basis of their own experience in previous months 
or years) which will provide an indication as to when 
such additional trucks should be owned or rented. 
But in addition to this, it must be considered that 
there are advantages in owned vehicles which may 
not be revealed by a cost comparison. For instance, 
some concerns have figured that if they can provide 
40 or more full working days per year for a light 
vehicle, it is cheaper to own one than to hire one at 
$2.50 per hour, or whatever the rate for renting may 
be in that locality. However, due to the fact that the 
bodies on the rented vehicles may not be exactly 
suited to the loading requirements, their daily pro- 
ductivity may be only 75 per cent of the owned truck 
which has been especially selected to perform this 
class of work most efficiently. 

It is wise, therefore, in planning truck use and in 
scheduling a smooth-running, adequate program of 
operation and maintenance to forecast the number 
of vehicles needed as well as to forecast the work of 
the shop force. In doing this, it is important to 
study delivery requirements so that the fleet may 
consist of the proper number of owned trucks and 
rented trucks. 


Typical Maintenance Plans 


Each fleet of trucks requires its own particular 
kind of maintenance system since no two sets of 
operating conditions are evactly alike. Therefore 
it is obviously impossible to suggest a plan which 
will be instantly adoptable to any concern’s use. 

Most of the better-working systems as used to- 
day call for the complete greasing of trucks every 
1000 miles; the holding of every truck in the shop 
at least one day a month, and a written record of 
every maintenance operation entailed. A certain 
day each month is designated for the inspection of 
each truck, from which there is no variation. If 
anything radically wrong develops before the time 
for the monthly inspection, the truck, of course, is 
brought in at once. Provision is also made for the 
daily washing of all equipment and weekly inspection 
of all batteries. 

Drivers are required to co-operate by reporting 
immediately any faulty condition that they may 
note in the vehicles.they drive. These reports, which 
are written, are turned over to a competent mechanic 
for immediate correction. . 

In a maintenance policy that has proved to be 
most successful for one concern, the delivery depart- 
ment keeps a complete record of the regular monthly 
inspections, which give the date of the inspections, 
meter readings and names of the mechanics who 
made them. These sheets are turned into the office, 
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examined and filed away for reference at the end of 
the month. Mechanics are made to feel personally 
responsible for good work, as no opportunity is af- 
forded them for shirking responsibility if they are 
at fault. If anything goes wrong on a job that 
should have been satisfactory the last inspection re- 
port is examined. 

If on going over a truck on its monthly inspection 
it is discovered that repair work is required, it is 
immediately shunted into the shop. Here an equally 
careful record of the work done is kept, together 
with the date, meter readings and the names of the 
mechanics doing the work. This record, along with 
the inspection and other records, is sent to the office 
when the work is completed. The office again files 
all data according to the vehicle number for compu- 
tation and reference. 

A complete life history of every tire coming into 
the department has been another important factor 
in aiding this concern to keep costs down. A sepa- 
rate record sheet is kept of each tire, which gives 
the number of the vehicle to which the tire is applied, 
the wheel on which it is placed, the date when ap- 
plied, meter reading when applied, space for date 
when removed, reasons therefore, repairs made and 
cost and finally information as to when it was reap- 
plied and its mileage. This record gives the best 
sort of information on which to judge the efficiency 
of various styles and makes of tires. 

Furthermore, as a result of these records this 
company has changed the tire equipments on all 
trucks from solids to pneumatics. By doing so it 
has accomplished a number of highly desirable 
things. In the first place it has doubled speed, which 
means a lessened per-hour cost, and in the second 
place it has cut maintenance cost on trucks and tires 
by about 25 per cent, again with a consequent re- 
duction in the per hour cost. Besides these savings 
in the transportation department there is less chance 
of breakage. 

A somewhat similar record is kept on batteries 
which enables the department to check performance 
against guarantees. The record shows the date of 
purchase, name of seller, number of recharges and 
condition of each cell at each recharge and history 
of all work done. 


Avoiding Idle Time 


It was stated at the beginning of this article that 
one of the biggest opportunities for truck economy 
could be found in matching the work of upkeep with 
the actual needs of the trucks so as to avoid idle 
time. A specific instance of how this has been done 
by a large operator of trucks will be valuable to 
all truck users, regardless of the size of the fleet. 
Unfortunately, the best practice in this respect has 
been among large fleet users. The operator of a 
small fleet, when it comes to studying specific cases, 
will have to look to the big users and scale down their 
experiences accordingly. 
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The case in point here is that of the motor vehicle 
department of the Bell Telephone Company at Penn- 
sylvania. In the Philadelphia area of this company, 
by a new plan of upkeep, a saving of 10 per cent in 
fleet cost and a reduction of 50 per cent in idle time 
has been effected. This was done, briefly, by chang- 
ing from a central to a district plan of maintenance. 
Under the old plan the entire fleet was maintained 
and serviced in a centrally located and company 
owned service station. The new plan provides for 
the maintenance and servicing of the Fords of the 
fleet by the Ford service stations and road inspectors 
in the various districts in which they operate. Ve- 
hicles other than the Fords are handled in the same 
manner except that there are not so many service 
stations available. Work on heavy units is frequent- 
ly done at night in the old central station, which also 
serves as one of the present district headquarters. 

The fleet operates under unusual conditions and 
the district plan is practical and economical because 
it is adapted to these conditions. The plan overcomes 
the difficulty of maintaining a fleet scattered over a 
large territory which previously involved excessive 
dead mileage to and from the central station and it 
takes advantage of the fact that the operating sched- 
ule permits roadside repairs and inspections while 
vehicles are in use. 

The operating department of the company divided 
the city into six districts and this same division is 
followed by the motor vehicle department. Each 
district is allotted a sufficient number of motor ve- 
hicles properly to meet the operating requirements 
of the districts. The vehicles ordinarily remain in 
their respective districts and operate out of district 
garages, some of which are company owned. 

At the time of writing, the new system has been 
in effect sufficiently long after the period of reor- 
ganization to permit the making of true comparisons 
between the merits of both plans. 

Under the old plan the entire fleet was serviced 
at a central station, located in the North Philadel- 
phia District. Certain Ford dealers located at strate- 
gic points within the districts are designated as 
official service headquarters for the Fords. Similar 
stations have been established for district headquar- 
ters, greasing and oil service, tire service and bat- 
tery service. Only special work and enough to keep 
it constantly occupied is sent to the central station, 
which now consists of only 14 men, a small stock 
supply of only the most essential items and enough 
equipment to take care of ordinary repairs. It was 
decided not to abolish the central station entirely so 
as not to be completely dependent on dealer service 
and to help out in emergencies. The painting of all 
equipment is done at night under a regular schedule 
at the main station. 

Each district is supervised by a road inspector 
who is responsible to the garage foreman in the cen- 
tral station. It is his duty to inspect every motor 
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vehicle in his district once a month, make all repairs 
that can be done on the road and recommend shop 
work when necessary. The inspectors also check 
the work being done by the service stations, seeing 
to it that no more work than was specified is done 
and that quality service is rendered. 

The inspectors work on a very definite basis. In- 
spections constitute the regular order of work un- 
less operators report defects in their vehicles. Oper- 
ators reporting to work in the morning at the various 
district garages notify the road inspectors if any- 
thing is wrong with their vehicles. Urgent cases 
are repaired at once. The road inspectors make a 
note of the other reports, obtaining at that time the 
job locations of the vehicles for the morning after 
which the operators take out their cars and proceed 
on duty as usual. 

When the operators are gone the inspector looks 
over his list and decides which of the reports de- 
serves attention first. The inspector then drives to 
the point in this service car, examines the reported 
defect and makes the repair at the curb if the nature 
of the defect is such as to permit a roadside repair. 
At the same time he inspects the entire vehicle 
making out a special report in duplicate, the original 
of which he forwards at the end of the day to central 
quarters. A copy is retained by him for his own 
record. If, in the opinion of the inspector, a vehicle 
requires shop attention the part or parts requiring 
it is designated on the report. 

When finished with the job he again consults his 
list, calls up the proper department for the location 
of the next job and proceeds through the same cycle. 
In this way the inspectors put in their day and the 
cars are inspected and repaired while in actual 
service. 


Modern Machinery and Its 


Relation to Production 


Adaptation of Second Hand Machinery 
By GEORGE RICE 


«¢* HALL we build a new plant and equip it with 

} entirely new machinery, or adapt our existing 
plant to modern manufacturing conditions by re- 
modelling the buildings and the machinery?” is a 
question which is often propounded by paper mill 
and other mill officials in these days of strenuous 
competition. If a plant built thirty or forty years 
ago is reconstructed tc meet the requirements of 
modern conditions it may prove to be what some 
building architects will call a compromise, but it will 
be an improvement over the old structure. The old 
plant will permit only those improvements which 
its layout can receive and there will be other handi- 
caps. But most adverse conditions that interfere 
with machinery placement, intra-factory transporta- 
tion, light, power transmission and related mechani- 
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cal features usually are overcome by competent mill 
engineers. We have seen many an old mill taken 
in hand by building experts and redesigned so as to 
take advantage of the prevailing methods of scien- 
tific production. 

It is the old building which is simply patched and 
repatched or only partly remodeled, or through some 
error of judgment has been inefficiently recon- 
structed, that proves to be a failure so far as improv- 
ing manufacturing conditions are concerned. 

Almost a similar state of affairs exists in relation 
to the employment of second hand machinery. 

I have seen in operation and have operated second 
hand machinery which should have been assigned to 
the junk yard long before. 

I have seen in operation and have operated other 
second hand machinery which runs as smoothly and 
produces as efficiently as new machinery of equal 
kind. 

There are some types of second hand machinery 
that are second hand because they have really be- 
come obsolete and are no longer profitable to run. 
Most mills consign such machinery to the old iron 
pile and there is where its career ends. Some mill 
managers, however, are economical and sell the old 
machinery to a mill needing more equipment but 
lacking the necessary money to buy new machinery. 
As a rule the mill that takes a chance on the dis- 
carded machinery of another mill regrets it, although 
the sale price may be low. If, however, the same 
machinery has been taken up in the regular order 
of things by one of the established used machinery 
companies, such machinery when ready for delivery 
will no longer be junk. It will be rebuilt machinery 
and most rebuilt machinery is good machinery. 

No one can have any doubt about this question 
after having been through the reconstruction de- 
partments of a modern rebuilding machine works. 
More than rebuilding is done, for considerable re- 
modeling accompanies the work. That is, in addi- 
tion to replacing all worn gears, shafts, bearings, 
cams, and working parts with new parts, the machine 
is brought up to date by the substitution of modern 
mechanisms for old mechanisms. The old mechan- 
isms may be in good running condition, but they 
are taken off so that the new ones can be put on. I 
have seen certain old machines brought nearer to date 
than some quite modern machines because of the 
addition of the latest mechanical movements. 


The machinery experts of the rebuilding works 
bring the speed requirements of all overhauled ma- 
chines up to the present day standards by the use of 
the necessary gears and driving pulleys. All de- 
fective, cracked or weakened parts are replaced. 
Every machine is given an efficiency try out and if 
it does not come up to the proper quality and quan- 
tity standard it is given further overhauling. If it 
fails finally, it is then broken up for old iron and 
its life terminates in the foundry. 
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Only Name Is Against Rebuilt Machinery 

After the remodeled machine is painted, it looks 
like its mate in the works of the original machine 
company. This second hand machine is often an ad- 
vantage to the industry because the fact that it is a 
second hand machine makes the price low as com- 
pared with a new one of the same type. Of course, 
it is better for any mill to buy new machinery, but 
if financial or other conditions make it impossible to 
buy new machinery and more machinery is needed, 
the problem can be met by buying the rebuilt ma- 
chinery at second hand prices. 

I fail to see where the sale of rebuilt machinery 
can affect the business of builders and dealers in new 
machinery to any important degree. I have seen 
where second hand machinery deals have helped 
the sale of new machinery. I recall the efforts of a 
man who tried to interest townsmen in a plant in 
which to make pulp for the manufacture of artificial 
silk. He organized a company but could not sell 
enough stock to justify equipping a plant with new 
machinery. He sold enough stock, however, to en- 
able him to buy second hand machinery, and as soon 
as he got well underway he began buying new ma- 
chinery which he might not have been able to do if 
the low price of the second hand machinery had not 
enabled him to get started. 

Sometimes the machinery purchased at a receiv- 
er’s sale is good machinery and sometimes it is not. 
Perhaps the mill went into bankruptcy because of 
the poor condition of the machinery which it is offer- 
ing for sale at auction or in other ways. I would 
want an expert from one of the machinery rebuilding 
firms along to give an opinion of its mechanical con- 
dition and its pedigree before buying it. Or better 
still, wait until the second hand machinery firm has 
taken it up and put it through the rejuvenating 
process in its works and then consider buying it. 

It will be a safe buy then even if it was not before. 
Eyesight is very deceiving when it comes to buying 
second hand machinery which has not been through 
the works of the rebuilders. Some men think that 
they can tell the life of a machine by eyesight as- 
sisted by a delicate tip of the fingers on the frame 
or some moving part, the same as a doctor feels the 
pulse of a person to locate physical ills. I remember 
that the army doctors gave our eyes severe tests 
during the war before any of us were allowed to pass 
judgment on motors or any equipment for airplanes. 

If the crystalline lens or the iris of a man’s eyes 
are disordered, he is liable to see a straight shaft in 
a machine in such a way that it will appear to be 
sprung, while a sprung one may appear to be straight. 

Ee 

The farsighted leaders of industry fully recognize 
the dependence of their progress upon advances in 
science, and emphasize their belief that fundamental 
research should be much more greatly aided. 
—Hoover. 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Navy Ranks High as Paper Consumer 


Most Every Kind of Paper and Paper Products Is Used 


By G. K. SPENCER 


in the United States Navy for the last 
fiscal year has exceeded all previous consump- 
tion. More than 17,107,500 pounds of paper were 
consumed in the fiscal year by all the Naval Bureau 
and the Fleets at sea. This paper usage included 
everything from correspondence and record paper 
to wrappers and cartons, boxes and hampers. 
It thus appears that the Navy must represent one 


Te. consumption of all types of paper utilities 





Main office 11th Naval District, San Diego, Cali. 


of the most important elements in the market for the 


better part of the year. Important in more than one 
respect, not the least of which would be the fact that 
the Navy generally pays for its orders within thirty 
days, thus making it possible for manufacturers to 
offer extremely fair prices. The element of bank 
credits need never be present in this kind of business 
and the saving in interest costs alone represents so 
considerable a figure that the Navy has steadily 
taken extensive discounts for its promptness in re- 
mitting. 

The Navy utilized some 500,000 pounds of cor- 
respondence and record paper alone in the fiscal year, 
for official purposes. Officers and men, for personal 
correspondence, used more than 600,000 pounds. Pa- 
per cups, paper napkins and paper containers ap- 
proximated another 600,000 pounds and Naval 
commissary stores, engineering plants and the gen- 
eral establishments afloat and ashore accounted for 
the remainder of the paper consumption. 

For many reasons, the Navy is now using a vast 
amount of paper wrapped goods. For one thing, they 
may be used and their paper containers burned in 
the ships’ incinerators, thus removing the: necessity 
for throwing them into the sea, where they might, 
as tin or glass containers, serve as tell-tale indica- 
tions to the enemy that United States ships had 


passed that way. This is, however, the military util- 
ity of the paper wrapped materials. There is another 
reason, one of economy, for it has been found possible 
to realize material reductions in costs of articles 
when those articles were packed in the less costly 
paper container. 

During all of the recent Naval maneuvres, the 
landings have been featured by the use of paper cam- 
paign products. Officers in the field make wide use of 
the paper cup and plate, and the paper towel, too, 
has become one of the military utilities of the fight- 
ing service at sea and ashore. Vast quantities of 
these products are utilized not only in general serv- 
ice, but by all the soda fountains on ships and sta- 
tions, where paper cups are habitually used for 
sanitary reasons. 

Naval storehouses which were erstwhile full of 
foods in glass and tin, are now packed, or, in Navy 
language “stowed” to the eaves with paper-contained 
foodstuffs. It has been found, furthermore, that 
these goods are better shipped in their paper con- 
tainers. There is less breakage and it is easier to 
handle them. They are lighter, thus taking up less 
freight weight on shore and sea transportation, and 
removing a considerable percentage of the former 
freight charges which were checked to the Navy 
account. 


Simplification of Forms Effected 


Despite the efforts of the Naval Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts to reduce the paper work of the 
sea service, there has been but little apparent re- 
duction in the total amount of paper used in this 
Bureau. In several important categories, the Bu- 





Naval shipment of paper for publishing the ships’ magazine weekly 
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reau was able to cut down its multiplicity of forms 
from 37 to 8, and from 46 to 6, yet the sum total 
of paper needed seems not to have been reduced, 
and the Bureau has continued to remain in the paper 
market for vast quantities of plain white and plain 
blue stationery, as well as ruled papers for the tech- 











Paper cartons and containers in a naval canteen 


nical branches of the service and the records branch 
of Sanda itself. And “Sanda” by the way, is the 
Navy’s method of referring to its Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts. 

This Bureau is the principal paper consumer of 
the service, and it purchases all the materials which 
include paper in their makeup. It is composed of a 
special corps of officers whose primary duty is to 
handle the business affairs of the Navy. This group 
of officers, called the Supply Corps, is subject to the 
order of the Secretary of the Navy. In the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts at a given moment, direct- 
ing the business administration of the Navy, are 
about 25 officers; the other 575 officers of the Supply 
Corps—that is, the business corps of the Navy—are 
scattered on ships all over the world and at vari- 
ous Navy Yards and Stations. Wherever they are, 
these officers are the ones directly responsible for 





Paper products for the battle fleet 


the proper conduct of the Navy’s business affairs. 
Another wide field of paper consumption in the 
Navy is the province of ship and unit periodicals. 
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Every ship of the larger classifications publishes. a 
weekly paper, while the various forces and fleets 
publish many annuals and semi-annuals, all of un- 
official, semi-official and official status. Some of 
these journals, such as the weekly papers published 
aboard the battleships, assume pretensive character 
and consume a heavy quantity of good paper, at 
times using cover paper for their various special 
numbers. 

The recruiting service of the Navy consumes a 
large amount of these papers for use in securing re- 
cruits, while the Navy Department itself issues many 
attractively made-up booklets and books of very in- 
teresting format, printed on the better grades of 
paper and widely distributed. 

Much of this paper used in the fleets is sold to the 








Marine Corps advanced base force office 


individual ships, this affording an interesting market 
to paper houses on both coasts in seaport cities. 

In San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Canal Zone, Charleston, Hampton Roads, Norfolk, 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston, as well as 
Newport, R. I., this market is principally centered, 
and paper houses maintain close contact with the 
various naval commands afloat and ashore. Each 
battleship maintains its own print shop aboard, and 
every naval station has its own print shop. These 
shops use practically all the official papers provided 
and purchase special papers for their semi-official 
material. 

All in all, the Navy represents a great and growing 
paper field. 





EXTEND pity to no man because he has 

to work. If he is worth his salt, he will 
work. I envy the man who has work worth 
doing and does it well. There never has been 
devised, and there never will be devised, any 
law which will enable a man to succeed save 
by the exercise of those qualities which have 
always been prerequisites of success, the 
qualities of hard work. of keen intelligence, 
of unflinching will—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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If You’re oe to Use Radio— 
Use It NOW 


ODAY, radio is in. By 1943, radio will be out. 

i That is—advertisingly speaking. For the past 
four years radio has proved itself a profitable 
advertising medium for many firms. Fifteen years 
hence radio will have ceased to be an advertising 
medium and will have become a public service, com- 
parable to gas, electricity, telephone, telegraph, etc. 
By this the reader should not gather that I am pre- 
dicting the death of radio. Indeed radio is a utility 
the potentialities in which we can only faintly grasp. 
During the coming years radio will be developed in 
countless ways as yet unguessed. Transmission of 


power, world-wide broadcasting, television, airplane, 
automobile and train control, and greatly broadened 
use of radioactivity in therapeutics, are just a few 
of the developments to come. Not long hence build- 
ings and offices will be equipped for radio dispatch 
and reception for the private use by many business 


firms. We presently will be seeing great planes, 
freighted with Montana wool or Georgia cotton, ply- 
ing their aerial way to New England mills—with- 
out a man on them. Powered and guided by radio 
they will be dispatched by one “broadcasting station” 
and caught by another. 

In the conduct of a recent survey on radio and its 
province in sales promotion, however, I found sev- 
eral facts that convince me that radio, as an adver- 
tising medium, is on its way out. In the following 
paragraphs I will tell you of some of them. 

In discussing them, I will ask myself as nearly as 
I can the questions you would ask me. Those ques- 
tions might conceivably be: On what do you base 
your conviction? How can radio become a public 
service? Why do you say 15 years? Why admit of 
the overthrow of anything that is good for business, 
in this most business-like of all nations? 

Those are about the questions I would expect to 
answer were I to have made the above statements in 
open meeting. I will take up their discussion in the 
order named. 

1—On what do you base your conviction that radio, 
as an advertising medium, is on its way out? 


Answer: Economics. It costs too much for the 
value gained. 

In giving that answer I am not considering the in- 
dividual advertiser who subscribes to an hour a week 
over one or more stations. For him radio in many 
cases has proved a highly profitable advertising me- 
dium. Rather, the station owner is the party to be 
considered. For him, radio is an all day, every day 
concern, not merely one hour a week. And he knows 
all too well that station operation is an expensive 
affair. About $100,000 a year if he has a unit of 
5,000 watt power. 

To fully understand why the economics of radio 
broadcasting is rapidly becoming such a disturbing 
factor, we will have to go back a bit into radio his- 
tory. Not far, for radio history is not long. Merely 
far enough to get “the picture” of radio financing. 

When radio in its present form started, back in 
1921, its comparatively small cost was met largely 
by radio manufacturers who in turn defrayed the ex- 
pense through the sale of instruments and parts. 
But this plan was barely started before a:new com- 
plication set in through the erection of scores of pri- 
vate stations, operated by publications, public spir- 
ited men, publicity seekers, business houses, etc. Of 
course, this invasion was welcomed by the pioneers 
because the more numerous the stations the greater 
the sale for radio equipment. But the joy of the 
radio manufacturers didn’t pay the bills of the pri- 
vate station operator. True, much good will accrued 
the private station owner, but as time went on and 
the demand increased for better and more expensive 
programs, this good will became a very expensive 
thing. 

Then came the sale of service time to outside ad- 
vertisers. Simultaneously with the formation of the 
National Broadcasting Company there developed 
wide-spread sales activity among practically all pri- 
vate stations. However, even this is only a partial 
solution, for with from $60,000 to $100,000 annual 
expense (exclusive of talent costs) the 30 hours a 
week that are available for sale are proving entirely 
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inadequate. Last year the National Broadcasting 
Company, our largest and most successful commer- 
cial program agency, suffered a deficit of over $2,- 
000,000, while practically every private station has 
put salesmen on the street in an effort to sell service 
time and thereby lower, at least to a degree, the pain- 
fully large operating costs. 

The situation today then, is this: more than 150 
private stations are up for sale; the revenue that can 
be derived from the sale of service time can be relied 
on only to cover the steadily increasing load the fu- 
ture inevitably must bring to radio entertainment ; 
only a few of the largest interests are financially 
strong enough to long continue the supply of modern 
broadcasting single handed; further development of 


the commercial program as a means for distributing 
broadcasting costs seems inadvisable. 


Radio to Become a Public Service 


The answer to the question: How can radio en- 
tertainment become a public service? is: further 
development. During the past six or eight months, 
and in several different parts of the country, public 
service agencies: electric light and power companies, 
telephone folks, and others, have been experimenting 
with radio as a public service commodity. They do 
this by leasing permanently tuned sets to subscribers 
for a small monthly fee (much the same as a tele- 
phone or electric light meter is leased) and supply 
radio programs by wire. This means that in such 
localities it is entirely unnecessary to buy batteries, 


tubes, or even any receiving set to have radio in your 


home. Merely go to the local telephone or electric 
power company and lease a set for $2 or $3 a month. 

The sets come permanently tuned and offer an 
optional choice of five programs—to be had by push- 
ing any one of five buttons.- The instrument is in- 
stalled by the company, is serviced by the company 
and is the property of the company, exactly as are 
our present-day telephones. Radio reception which 
comes over the wire interferes in no way with either 
transmission of light, power or telephone voice. It 
is the first by-product for the enormous installation 
costs that light and telephone companies have paid 
out and will, therefore, be gratefully received and 
doubtless pushed by such companies in the next few 
years. 

Parenthetically, three days after the rough draft 
of this article was written, there appeared in many 
metropolitan newspapers page advertisements an- 
nouncing a new radio receiving set which is perma- 
nently tuned and is operated by a series of eight 
selective buttons, plus a dial for other wave lengths. 

Development of the scheme outlined above would 
spell doom for the radio advertiser. It matters little 
whether or not the individual radio may have cost 
$350 and far more than $2'a month to operate. The 
fact that the leased set does not belong to the user 
but must be paid for regularly and with a stipulated 
fee, will automatically shut off the user’s willingness 
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to endure radio advertising. With a leased set the 
American user will be buying service, and he will not 
stand for having the service he pays for cluttered up 
with publicity. He is perfectly willing, mind you, to 
buy a $350 set and stand a $6 per month operating 
charge to put himself in a position to receive radio 
“free.” But not so, if he “pays” for the service at 
$2 per month. 

Why—? Well—why is an American? The Eng- 
lish do it—? Americans are not English. 

“Leased” or public service radio is coming as cer- 
tainly as tomorrow’s sun. This means, of course, 
“program pools”—central radio stations where is 
pooled the lease money from the thousands of sets in 
service and where radio entertainment is supplied 
on scheduled time and in accordance with predeter- 
mined types. 

There are several alternatives that will force the 
development of “program pools” in the event the 
present experimental work with telephone and elec- 
tric light companies fails to crystallize. The most 
probable of these is association activity on the part 
of the Radio Manufacturer’s Association. 

At present the members of this association are 
doing an annual gross business in excess of $500,- 
000,000. A 2 per cent levy on this business would 
yield an annual fund of $10,000,000 and such a sum 
would go far toward supplying radio entertainment. 

Because Americans are Americans and not Euro- 
peans—because we are a sporting people who insist 
on eating our cake and having it too—because the 
endurance of even soft-pedal advertising will not 
continue to endure the financial burden of radio 
broadcasting—because “pooled,” non-advertising pro- 
grams are a certain eventuality—there must be some 
way out. And every way leads radio entertainment 
toward the public service goal. 


Fifteen Years—or Sooner? 


Question No. 3 was: “Why 15 years?” Answer: 
Because we move rapidly nowadays. Radio, in its 
present form, is only six or seven years old. Build- 
ing an industry the size of our radio industry in 
seven years is a far cry from the 30 years required 
for the automobile—or the 70 years for the steam 
railroad—or the 80 years for the telephone—or the 
140 years for canned goods—or the 200 years for 
the printing industry. 

Refinements follow on the heels of improvement 
far more rapidly than first improvements are made 
over the basic idea. Present-day development pre- 
supposes rapidity of movement. Necessarily any 
figure such as “15” is an arbitrary guess. But what 
took 50 years to develop in Andrew Jackson’s day 
comes now in one-third the time. Hence the belief 
that by 1940 or ’45 radio will have completely 
changed and will have ceased to exist as a publicity 
medium. 

It has been said of many modern business factors, 
—installment selling for instance,—that they will 
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continue in use so long as they are an aid to business 
and cease immediately upon their becoming a detri- 
ment to business. That doctrine may be all right for 
such factors as installment selling, particular types 
of transportation, and other concrete factors, but will 
not apply to radio. 

Radio acceptance is beyond the control of the ad- 
vertiser and of “business.” Radio acceptance is 
public property and will be used if, when and as the 
public wishes. Let the public become just a bit more 
surfeited with radio a la advertising—then offer it a 
solution in the way of public service and radio adver- 
tising will be “given the air.” 

Radio is proving very effective for many adver- 
tisers. Any paper manufacturer now thinking of 
utilizing this medium should get in while radio is 
stillin. There are ten or 15 more years. Make radio 
hay before the sunset of public good will and the rain 
of public service. 


Computes Centrifugal Tension 
By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M. E. 


HENEVER any material moves in a curved 
path it is affected by centrifugal force. We 
come in contact with centrifugal force every day. It 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


is a very common phenomenon. It keeps us from 
falling into the syn, for instance. Yet it is a thing 
that we seldom see discussed. Most people seem to 
consider it a “complex” subject. 

To assist in showing how simple it is, the writer 
has made the accompanying chart which includes 
most of the common materials used by the industrial 
world in its rotating parts. Merely run a couple of 
straight lines across the chart and one can now in- 
stantly determine the centrifugal tension for any 
common material at any ordinary commercial speed. 

For example: What is the centrifugal tension in 
a cast iron fly-wheel 48 in. in diameter, making 500 
r.p.m.? 

Find the point opposite Cast Iron in Column (A) 
and run a straight line from that point through the 
48 in Column (B) and locate the intersection in Col- 
umn (C). From the point of intersection run 
through the 500 in Column (D) and the intersection 
with Column (E) shows the centrifugal tension to be 
about 1060 Ib. per sq. in. 

As will be noticed, the chart is applicable to pul- 
leys, rings, discs, etc., made of brass, wrought iron, 
steel, or aluminum, and even platinum. It will take 
care of pulleys made of almost any kind of wood and 
it will take care of rubber, cotton, and leather belts, 
and rope drives. 

With this chart at hand there need no longer be 
any question about the centrifugal tension in any or- 
dinary machine part. 

Inversely the chart can be used for predetermin- 
ing the revolutions per minute that any ring, pulley, 
or disc may be allowed to make if it is known before 
hand what centrifugal tension is allowable. Or, it 
can be used for deciding the diameter in inches. Or, 
it may be a factor in deciding the best kind of mate- 
rial to use in a given machine part. In other words, 
if any three of the factors in Columns (A), (B), (D) 
and (E) are known, the fourth or unknown is quickly 
found without any mathematical calculation. 

If it is desired to check the chart mathematically 
the centrifugal tension in pounds per square inch 
may be found by applying this rule: Multiply the 
weight of the material in pounds per cu. ft. by the 
square of the diameter of the pulley or diameter of 
motion in ft.; then multiply that by the square of the 
r.p.m.; and lastly divide by 1,690,000. 

Thus checking the problem solved by the chart, 
the pulley diameter being 4 ft.; r.p.m. 500 and cast 
iron weighing 450 Ib. per cu. ft. we get: 450x4x4x 
500x500— 1,690,000 or, 1060 Ib. per. sq. in. 


<< 


In commercial endeavors, there must always be 
ambitious aims. Since we are all human, and hu- 
manity never can attain 100 per cent, there must 
always be the greater goal if we are even to attain 
the lesser one. We must strive to go beyond our 
power if we are to go the full limit of our ability. — 
Sibley. 
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Safety Contest Winners Selected 


Reprinted from National Safety News 


and pulp mills, sponsored by THE PAPER INDUSTRY, 

have now been selected by the committee on awards, 
and although the names of the leading mills will not be 
made public until announced at the luncheon of the Paper 
and Pulp Section of the National Safety Council, on October 
3, during the Seventeenth Safety Congress at New York 
City, the committee is highly- gratified with the results of 
the contest. 

One hundred and twenty-four mills registered for the 
1928 contest, as compared with 119 in 1927, and 36,357 em- 
ployees worked 47,673,816 man-hours, as against 33,786- 
employees in 1927 working 43,802,604 man-hours. Eight of 
the mills this year completed the six months’ contest period 
from January 1 to June 30 without a single lost time acci- 
dent as compared with six mills in 1927. 

During 1927, 1,468 lost time accidents resulted in 28,396 
days of lost time, while in 1928 a total of 1,355 lost time 
accidents caused 26368 lost davs. The 1928 average fre- 
quency of rate of 28,422 represents a reduction of 15.2 per 
cent, as against the rate of 1927 which was 33,514. Also 
the average severity rate for 1928 of .553 represents a re- 
duction of 17.9 per cent over the 1927 rate of .649. 

The 1928 ratio of persons employed to lost time injuries 
is 27 to one, with 19 days lost per injury. The 1927 ratio 
was 23 to one, with the same number of lost days per injury. 
The ratio of non-fatal injuries to fatalities in 1928 is 150 
to one, as compared with 1927 when the ratio was 147 to 
one. 

For the purposes of the contest and more accurate esti- 
mates of individual safety abilities the mills were divided 
into three groups, and prizes are to be awarded to each 
group. These prizes also are being kept secret and will 
not be revealed until the Paper and Pulp Section luncheon 
at the Congress. It is reported they are not silver, will 
not hold water and cannot be tipped over. 


W sous in the Annual Safety Contest for paper 


Program of the Paper and Pulp Section of the 
National Safety Council, 


of the Seventeenth Annual Safety Congress to be held at Hotel 
Waldorf Astoria, New York City, October 1, 2 and 3, 1928 





Chairman, W. J. Peacock, Head, Department of Personnel, 
Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wisc. 
Vice-Chairman for Canada, A. P. Costigane, Secy. & Engr., 
Ontario Pulp & Paper Maker’s Safety Assn., Toronto. 
Vice-Chairman for South, G. W. Phillips, Supt. of Safety, 
The Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C. 

Vice-Chairman for Middle-West, M. G. Hoyman, Supt. of 
Service, Kimberly-Clark Company, Neenah, Wisc. 

Vice-Chairman for East, W. A. Gleason, Safety Director, 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 

Vice-Chairman for Paper Box Manufacturers, H. C. Sackett, 
Alton Box Board & Paper Co., Alton, Il. 

Secretary, N. H. Bergstrom, Treas., Bergstrom Paper Co., 
Neenah, Wisc. 





MONDAY LUNCHEON AND AFTERNOON 


October 1, at 12:30 o’clock 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, Roof, Sun Parlor 
1. Report of Chairman. 
2. What Has Been Done in Safety in Your Region During 


the Past Year 
Five Minute Talks by Regional Directors. 





Maine: Alvin Record, Supvr. of Safety, International 
Paper Co., Chisholm, Me. 

Massachusetts: N. F. Bartlett, Traffic Mgr., Hollings- 
worth & Vose Co., Boston. 

Michigan: C. E. Torrance, Supt., Planning & Personnel, 
Bryant Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

New York: C. H. O’Connell, Supvr. of Safety, Inter- 
national Paper Co., New York City. 

Ohio: Kenneth L. Faist, Safety Dir., Champion Coated 
Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania: E. J. Gayner, Asst. Fety. Mgr., Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 

Wisconsin Valley: F. H. Rosebush, Mgr. Ind. Rel., Ne- 
koosa-Edwards Parer Co., Port Edwards, Wisc. 

Fox River Valley: W. F. Ashe, Emp. Mgr., Thilmany Pulp 
& taper Co., Kaukauna, Wisc. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


October 2, at 9:30 o’clock 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, Roof, Sun Parlor 


1. The Relative Importance of the Plant Safety Depart- 
ment. 
W. F. Ashe, Emp. Mgr., Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., 
Kaukauna, Wisc. 
—Discussion 
2. Some Outstanding Hazards in Paper Mills and Their 
Control. 
C. H. O’Connell, Safety Engr., International Paper Co., 
New York City. 
—Discussion 
3. The Promotion of Health in Cenjunction with Safety. 
Dr. J. G. Cunningham, Director of Industrial Hygiene, 
Dept. of Health, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
—Discussion 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


October 3, at 9:30 o’clock 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, Roof, Sun Parlor 


1. The Importance of Lighting and Its Relation to Safety. 
W. H. Blackwell, Gen. Lighting Rep., Public Service Corp. 
of N. J., Newark, N. J. 
—Discussion 
2. How to Administer First Aid in Both the Small and the 
Large Plant. 
P. H. Hourigan, M. D., Plant Surgeon, Larkin Co., 
Buffalo. 
—Discussion 
3. Address. 
(Speaker to be announced later.) 
4. Election of Officers. 
5. Discussion of Plans of Regional Directors for 1929. 
6. Appointment of Committees. 
7. Other Business. 


WEDNESDAY LUNCHEON 


October 3, at 12:30 o’clock 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, Roof, Sun Parlor 


1. The Influences and Results of Safety in Our Plant. 
F. L. Irvin, Supr. of Employment, St. Croix Paper Co., 
Woodland, Me. 
2. Awarding of Trophies to Winners of The Paper Industry 
Annual Safety Contest—1928. 
Presentation of National Safety Council Trophies: 
Homer E. Niesz, President Safety Council. 
Presentation of The Paper Industry Trophy: Edward 
B. Fritz, Publisher, THE Paper INDUSTRY, Chicago. 





A number of mills were delayed in sending their July 
scores for the 1927 Paper Industry Safety Contest. These 
will be published in a later issue. 
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Hammermill Paper Co. Entertains 


National Agents 
Attended by Paper Merchants from All Parts of the Country 


Agents, held at the Kahkwa Club, Erie, Pa., August 22, 

23 and 24, was the occasion of a large turnout of mem- 
bers and guests. There were more ladies in attendance this 
year than at any previous conference and elaborate prepara- 
tions were made for their comfort and entertainment. Repre- 
sentatives of the leading paper industry periodicals attended 
as guests and took part in mill and laboratory inspections and 
in the sport events, consisting of Golf and Quoits. 


Activity in the Laboratories 


Considerable activity was observed in the different depart- 
ments of the great Hammermill laboratories in a tour of in- 
spection by a representative of THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
under the expert guidance of Dr. J. L. Parsons. Dr. Bjarne 
Johnsen, director of the laboratories, was away on leave of 
absence visiting in Germany and his native country, Norway. 
The laboratories on the first floor in which the operations of 
process contre] and paper and dyestuff testing are carried on 
gave evidence of the continuous character of the work done 
there, requiring as it does both day and night shifts of 
chemists. But every manufacturing process in the mill is 
subjected to strict scientific control and this accounts for the 
night work. In a stroll through the numerous special labora- 
tories that are housed in the general laboratory building, a 
number of old friends were encountered. Your reporter es- 
pecially enjoyed a chat with H. N. Lee, wood technologist, 
who has charge of the fiber and physical laboratory. A num- 
ber of years ago Mr. Lee was connected with the Florist 
Products Laboratories of Canada, engaged in much the same 
kind of work. 

The most elaborate preparations were made for the recep- 
tion of the visiting paper merchants and guests, all trains 
being met by motor cars for the transport of visitors to the 
Lawrence Hotel where room reservations had been made in 
advance. 


Ts seventeenth annual conference of Hammermill Bond 


President Behrend Absent 

The Kahkwa Club, situated a little more than ten miles west 
of Erie, was headquarters and all meetings were held there 
except the opening luncheon conference at the home of Presi- 
dent Ernest R. Behrend on Tuesday afternoon, August 21. 
This conference was a select affair confined to members of 
the Hammermill Bond Agents Advisory Committee, composed 
of W. G. Cleveland, C. E. Palmer & Co., New Orleans; Fred F. 
Fox, Crescent Paper Company, Indianapolis; Thos. R. Fort, 
Jr., Thos. W. Price Company, Philadelphia; R. L. Tillman, 
Beacon Paper Company, St. Louis; John D. Swigart, Swigart 
Paper Company, Chicago; W. B. Stevenson, Storrs & Bement, 
Boston; E. C. Mead, Richmond Paper Company, Richmond; J. 
Nacht, Union Card and Paper Company, New York; Harold 
Heimer, Beecher, Peck & Lewis, Detroit; Harold L. Zeller- 
bach, Zellerbach Paper Company, San Francisco; E. V. John- 
son, U. S. Envelope Company, Springfield; C. J. Babcock, and 
A. W. Ramsdell, of the Geo. Batten Company, New York. 

The unavoidable absence of President Behrend was re- 
gretted by many, as he is usually the soul and inspiration of 
these annual gatherings. He had made every effort to reach 
Erie from the steamship dock at New York in time for the 
final sessions on Friday, but the sudden death of Captain 
Moeller, of the Hamburg-American liner Reliance, on which 
Mr. Behrend returned from Europe, caused an unexpected 
delay. Captain Moeller was an intimate personal friend of Mr. 
Behrend’s who attended the obsequies. 


New Mill Planned 


At the regular business meeting in the Kahkwa Club on 
Wednesday, which was presided over by Norman W. Wilson, 


vice president of the Hammermil] Paper Company, announce- 
ment was made of the arrangement entered into by the com- 
pany with the Zellerbach Company for the erection of a new 
paper mill on the Pacific Coast at Hoquiam, Wash., adjacent 
to the pulp mill of the Gray’s Harbor Pulp Company. Before 
explaining the new enterprise for the production of Hammer- 
mill bond on the Pacific Coast, Mr. Widson told how President 
Behrend had provided an increased participation in the work 
and profits of the company for his associates. Without re- 
linquishing his own active interest and participation in the 
affairs of the company he had allowed the control to be held 
by his associates through the sale to them of a larger share of 
his personal holdings. As Mr. Behrend will still exercise 
executive guidance, a continuance of the present policies and 
local management of the company is assured. 

In reference to the new enterprise on the Pacific Coast, Mr. 
Wilson said that the mill is to be erected near the last stands 
of virgin timber in this country, thus assuring an adequate 
supply of pulpwood for many years to come. Most of the 
product from this new mill will go to the Pacific Coast trade, 
the output of the original big mill in Erie, Pa., to be confined 
to eastern distributors, whose demand has never been ade- 
quately met heretofore. 


Business Laws 

C. W. Chabot, director of distribution, called attention of 
the gathering to three fundamental laws of business that 
must be observed if prosperity was to be expected in the face 
of present competition. He emphasized the importance of 
observing the simple economic laws that govern the conduct 
of any business, showed how the present striving for great 
volume was not always attended by profits and illustrated how 
the modern business man was obliged to observe the tenden- 
cies that are bound to bring changes in the future conduct of 
his work, if he would be successful. 

Harrison Baldwin, sales manager, and Ellis Frampton, ad- 
vertising manager, followed with a review of Hammermill 
sales and advertising work and told what had been planned 
for the future. 

C. J. Babcock and Arthur Ramsdell, of the Geo. M. Batten 
Company, advertising counsellors, New York, gave talks on 
business practice and procedure. 


> 


Albemarle Chesapeake Company, Inc. 


A new kraft paper mill which will cost one and a half 
million dollars and have a productive capacity of around 
100 tons per day is to be built at West Point, Va., adjoin- 
ing the present plant of the Chesapeake Corporation. The 
new corporation is known as the Albemarle Chesapeake 
Company, Incorporated. 

The new plant, which will be constructed under the direc- 
tion of Elis Olsson, vice president of the new company and 
considered an expert plant engineer, will be equipped with 
a 244-inch fourdrinier machine and all of the most modern 
features that can be found in a paper mill. Being located 
directly adjoining the Chesapeake Corporation, the pulp will 
be slushed over by pumps from that plant. 

The officers of the new concern have been chosen from the 
officers and directors of the Albemarle Paper Manufacturing 
Company and the Chesapeake Corporation, and the sales 
will be handled by the present sales force of the Albemarle 
Paper Manufacturing Company. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, H. W. Ellerson, president of the Albemarle Paper 
Manufacturing Co.; vice president, Elis Olsson of West 
Point; treasurer, J. Scott Parrish, of Richmond, and sec- 
retary, W. C. Gouldman, of West Point. 
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New Power Plant of Sorg Paper Co. 


By WARREN D. SPENGLER 


President, Warren D. Spengler Inc., Engineers, Cleveland, Ohio 


affiliated companies, the W. B. Oglesby Paper Company 

and the Frank Smith Paper Company, Middletown, Ohio, 
recently completed a steam and electric power plant of ca- 
pacity sufficient to serve all three companies, which is char- 
acterized by most modern practice of the best public utilities 
and at the same time by low first cost. 

For several years previous to the inception of the new 
plant the demand for steam and power grew steadily 
greater and greater until only temporary expendients could 
satisfy the immediate demand. This practice resulted in 
the use of miscellaneous engine and motor drives and the 
purchase of some power, and the operation of two boiler 
plants at maximum rated capacity. Reserve equipment no 
longer existed as all equipment was needed for regular 
operation. 

Studies had been made to supplement further the present 
steam and electricity generating equipment. But no satis- 
factory solution was reached until the suggestion was made 
to build an entirely new generating plant to supply all 
needs and abandon the present two boiler houses, the engines, 
engine and turbine generator sets, and the use of purchased 
power. 

A study of this suggestion was made in which the com- 
bined daily requirements for power and process steam were 
ascertained by test and records; a power plant adequate for 
these needs with margin of capacity for 25 per cent greater 
demand and provision for future expansion was developed. 

An estimate of the investment required was made. An 
analysis of the operating costs was set up and the annual 
investment cost was added to the operating cost to arrive 
at the total annual cost. This was then compared with the 
actual operating costs without the investment cost of the 
old plant and equipment and the difference represented the 
net savings. 

No allowance was made for the money to be received from 
the sale of old equipment nor for the value of factory space 
available for manufacturing operations, although some of 
this space was sorely needed. 

Other suggestions were made and thoroughly studied which 
were compromises on investment as well as net savings. 
In the final review the Company, considering the possibili- 
ties of future growth, decided to abandon al! existing steam 
and electric generating quipment and the use of purchased 
power, and to make the necessary investment in an entirely 
new power plant as developed in the first study for furnish- 
ing of all steam and power requirements. 

Of prime importance in such a plant is continuity of 
operation, or continuity of supply of steam and power. This 
factor dictated duplicate equipment where shut-down im- 
periled the continuity; also the type, reliability and make 
of certain equipment and the installation of certain pro- 
tective equipment and devices for constantly checking oper- 
ating conditions. 

Of next importance was simplicity which meant few units 
of large capacity. 

Following these factors are: 

1st—Flexibility of equipment to operate over wide ranges 
of load. 

2nd—Excess capacity to take swings in demands. 

3rd—High efficiency to secure low operating costs. 

4th—Provision for future expansion. 

The chief characteristics of equipment are as follows: 

Two 600 h. p. boilers, delivering steam at 400 Ibs., 250° F. 

superheat, capable of 72,000 lbs. per hour maximum, 
designed to operate at between 40,000 to 60,000 Ibs. per 
hour normally. 


T= PAUL A. SORG PAPER COMPANY along with its 


Two 5000 kw. 80% turbines, designed to operate with 
steam at 375 Ibs. 250° F. superheat, arranged to allow 
steam extraction at 50 Ibs. and 20 lbs. and to condense 
at 28” vacuum. The 20 lbs, extraction is fully automatic; 
the 50 Ib., however, is controlled through a reducing 
valve. The generators deliver power to 6600v, 3 phase, 
60 cycles. 

Of great importance, when operating boilers at the above 
pressure, temperature and rating, is the purity of the water 
fed to the boilers. 

For the purpose of securing the best possible water, an 
installation of a lime-barium carbonate water purifier was 
installed, followed by a double effect evaporator for all raw 
water. All feed water passes through a deaerating heater. 

At the present time the returns from the paper machines 
and heating systems in the mills contain a quantity of oil. 
These returns are treated in the same purifier equipment by 
the use of aluminum sulphate and lime, to remove this oil 
before the water is discharged into the hot wells. 

In the operation of the evaporators, the purified return 
condensate is used to condense the steam from the second 
effect evaporator. Provision is made to cool this condensate 
by the installation of a heat interchanger, whenever there 
is a greater demand for make-up water than can be normally 
secured with the hot returns. 


Coal and Ash Handling Systems 


The coal handling equipment is the usual skip-hoist, 
elevated storage tank, crusher and weigh larry, motor 
driven. Coal is fired, as pulverized in unit ball mills, into 
the furnace chamber through a turbulent burner. Preheated 
air, secured from a tubular preheater, is used both in the 
pulverizer as primary air and in the burner as secondary air. 

The furnace chamber is lined on three sides with refrac- 
tory covered water walls. 

The boiler is of the bent tube Stirling type, the burner 
being installed under the mud drum. 

As a means of lighting off the pulverized fuel burner, and 
as a means of supplying fuel for low steam demand, a marine 
type oil burner is installed vertically below the pulverized 
fuel burner. When not in use, the burner is swung out on 
hinges and a refractory plug is inserted in its place. 

Fuel oil is supplied, by means of a small high pressure 
oil pump, from two storage tanks each one large enough to 
hold a large tank car of oil. The usual tank heater coil, 
water syphons, etc., have been included as well as an outside 
heater for raising the oil temperature the proper amount. 

In the second pass is installed a convention type super- 
heater and after the boiler an economizer and air preheater. 

Forced draft fans handle the preheater air and induced 
draft fans the gases through the boiler installation. These 
are followed by short steel stacks. 

The ashes from the furnace chamber and the fly ash under 
the economizer and air preheater are sluiced to a sump from 
which they are pumped to the area outside the plant. 


Controls, Water and Transmission 


The steam for process purposes, when extracted, has more 
superheat than necessary, the amount depending on the total 
steam taken by the turbine. This condition was arranged 
for so that definite control of superheat by means of auto- 
matic desuperheaters could condition the steam at the point 
of departure from the plant, to permit of its being received 
in a dry saturated state at the point of use in the mills. 
Both the surface and the spray type are employed, the type 
being dictated by the relative temperatur desired and the 
particular source of water supply for the desuperheating 
operation. 

All equipment is motor driven, except one boiler feed 
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unit (a reserve, the dual drive exciter and the exhausters used 
to deliver pulverized fuel to the burners. The variable 
speed required for this latter equipment dictated a turbine 
drive. 

The control of all motors is automatic push button, ex- 
cept that for fire pumps which follows underwriter’s speci- 
fications. 

Water supply for the boilers comes from wells and that 
for condensing and general utility service from the canal 
by gravity, or, where the latter is out of use, from the river 
by pumping. Provision for back washing the screens is 
made by having two compartments in the cold well and the 
use of a high pressure water stream. 

For eliminating trouble from needle ice in the screens, 
the discharge water of the condensers is designed for re- 
circulation. The 660v switches and bus are located in com- 
partments in separate switch and bus rooms. All power is 
transmitted to the mills through armored cable laid in the 
ground to mill transformer banks where it is stepped down 
to 440v for mill use. A transformer bank for power re- 
quirements in the power house is also required. 


As a reserve supply for station power, a small automatic 
hydroelectric station was built, taking water from the canal 
that was formerly allotted to three mechanical drive water 
wheels in the mills. The power is supplied directly from this 
water wheel generator to the low voltage station bus. 


This plant is equipped with all instruments, both indicating, 
integrating and recording, to permit the chief engineer, at 
all times, to follow the operation of the plant and analyze 
the same with a view to attaining the lowest operating cost, 
anticipating trouble and correcting for it. 


Since the power plant went into operation, the normal 
production of the mills has increased over fifty per cent, 
necessitating a corresponding increase in demands for steam 
and power, which the new power plant has readily met. This 
increase in the power plant output, naturally, reflects an 
appreciable reduction in unit fixed charged costs and renders 
the investment, from an earning standpoint, even more 
attractive. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT OF PAUL A. SORG PAPER CO. 
POWER PLANT 


Building: 
Subway Grating Irving Iron Works 
Roof Slab (3” Hoge monolithic gypsum slab) Lathrop-Hoge 
Ventilators (36” with louver dampers)....Swartwout Company 
Traveling Crane (hand power, 10 ton capacity) Cleveland 
Crane Engineering 
Boiler & Combustion Equipment: 
2-Boilers: Stirling Water Tube Babcock & Wilcox 
Each 579 h. p., 415 Ib. working pressure, 
5790 sq. ft. heating surface ; 
2-Bailey Water Walls, éach 530 sq Babcock & Wilcox 
2-Superheaters, rated 250° at 300% Wilcox 
2-Economizers, 2969 sq. ft. each, heating 
surface Wilcox 
2-Air Preheaters, heating surface each 
7350 sq. ft. Wilcox 
2-Coal Pulverizers, Fuller Lehigh Bonnot Mill 
No. 7 Drive, 60 h. p. squirrel cage G. E. 
motor Babcock & Wilcox 
2-Exhausters, Fuller Lehigh, cast iron Drive, 
25 h. p. G. E. Turbine Wilcox 
2-Pulverized Coal Burners, Bailey-Tenney 
Turbulent forced draft type Babcock & Wilcox 
2-Secondary Alr Fans (Green Fuel Economizer 
make) each 11300 c. f. m., driven by 40 
h. p. slip ring G. E. motor Wilcox 
2-Induced Draft Fans (Green Fuel Economizer 
make) each can handle 85000 Ib. gas/hr. 
at 450°, each driven by 75 h. p. squirrel 
cage G. E. motor Wilcox 
2-Oil burners—San Diego Wilcox 
1-Fuel Oil Supply pump, 4 g. p. m. Driven by 
5 h. p. squirrel cage G. E. motor ..Quimby Pump Company 
1-Oi] heater: heating surface 72. sq. ft...Andale Engineering Co. 
2-Oil strainers Andale Engineering Co. 
2-oil tanks, capacity each 9’x33’ Witt Steel Company 
Soot Blowers Diamond Power Specialty 
2-Stacks, size 54” dia. x 30’ high Babcock & Wilcox 
Fuel & Ash Handling Equipment: 
Coal Handling Equipment 
Concrete track hopper, 12’x14’x7’ deep 
Concrete auxiliary reclaiming hopper, 6’x6’ 
Automatic skip hoist, capacity 50 ton/hr. 
Skip hoisting machine, 560 f. p. m. drive 25 h. p. G. E. motor 
Receiving hopper, capacity 150 cu. ft. of coal 


Freeman Riff Co. 
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Reciprocating feeder to crusher, 20” wide, 18” high 

Crusher, spring relief type, drive, 20 h. p. G. E. motor 

Steel storage bin, capacity 100 tons 

Automatic larry car, capacity 2 tons, drive 7% h. p. G. E. 
motor high torque slip ring 

Power drag scraper system Sauerman Bros, 
Drive 30 h. p. squirrel cage G. E. motor 

Storage area, are 40°. Maximum radius 350 ft. 

Drag scraper handling capacity 35 to 40 tons per hr. 

Scraper bucket capacity, 1 cu. yd. 

Ash Handling Equipment 

Hydro-jet sluicing system 

Water quantity 375 g. p. m. @ 100 Ib. pressure 

Fly ash gate Allen-Sherman-Hoft 

Ash pump, 4” American Manganese 

capacity 425 ©. M. P. ..---eeeeeeceeceess Allen-Sherman- Hoff 
Drive 25 h. p. squirrel cage C. E. motor 


Instruments & Control: 

Combustion Control 

Boiler Feed meter (Simplex Venturi 
type) Simplex Valve & Meter Co. 

Draft gauges (three-pointer) 

Conductivity recorders 

Boiler temperature recorders 

Thermocouples 

Temperature recorders 

Flow meters 

Pressure gauges 

Indicating thermometers 


Allen-Sherman-Hoft 


Smoot Engineering Co. 


Leeds & Northrup Co. 
Leeds & Northrup Co. 
Leeds & Northrup Co. 
The Foxboro Company 


Generating Equipment & Auxiliaries: 
2-Turbo-generators each 5000 k. w. 3600 
5 See ee er General Electric Company 
Condensing-extraction type, 
Extracting at 20 lb. and 50 Ib. 
The 20 lb. regulated by grid valve 
The 50 lb. regulated by reducing valve 
3 phase, 50 cycle, 6600v, separately excited. 
2-Exciters: 
1-Motor Generator Set, 75 kw. ........ General Biectric Co. 
Squirrel cage motor drive 
1-Dual driven Generator Set 75 kw...General Electric Co. 
110 h. p. squirrel cage motor 
110 h. p. 440v 1200 r. p. m. 3 phase 60 cycle G. E. turbine 
2-Air coolers (cooling surface 3500 
sq. ft. ea.) General Electric Company 
2-Oil Coolers (cooling surface 220 
Andale Engineering Co. 


Condensing Equipment & Auxiliaries: 
2-Surface Condensers, each 6000 
GU. Ths. eeccc cncncccsescesegceves Westinghouse Elec. Mfg. Co. 
2-Steam jet air pumps, Le Blanc..Westinghouse Elec. Mfg. Co. 
Inter and after surface condenser 
21.9 cu. ft. of 70° free dry air/min. 
1-Condensate pump, capacity 
220 g. p. m. motor drive Westinghouse Elec. Mfg. Co. 
2-Circulating pumps, capacity each 5000 g.m.p. Dean Hill Pump 
3@ h. p. slip ring G. E., motor driven 
Switching Equipment: 
6600 Volt Control Board Westinghouse Elec. Mfg. Co. 
2 turbine panels; 2 exciter panels; 1 totalizing panel: 1 
house feeder panel; 3 mill feeder panels; 2 blank panels 
Equipment: 
6 Westinghouse type E16 600 amp. 15000v solenoid operated 
oil breakers 
3 set of lightning arresters—Westinghouse type SY indoor 
auto-valve arresters used on mill feeders 
Storage Battery Westinghouse Elec. Mfg. Co. 
60 cell Electric Storage Battery E7 enclosed type 
Motor & generator set for battery charging 1% kw. 140 
volt shunt wound DC Generator 
Drive 3 h. p. 440v 3 phase 60 cycle induction motor 
1-Battery control panel 
440 Volt Station Distribution Board. Westighouse Elec. Mfg. Co. 
16 panels equipped with F22 Westinghouse 2500v 3 pole 
single throw oil switches manually operated 
Motor Control Board General Electric Co. 
13 panels 440v push button control, motor starting switch- 
board for house auxiliaries 
440 volt distributing feeder control at 
Transformer Banks Westinghouse Elec. Mfg. Co. 
3-3000 amp. 440v 3 pole single throw solenoid operated West- 
inghouse type B6 oil switches, remote control from 
power house 
Water Treatment & Treating Equipment: 
1-Water Softener Equipment..Reisert Auto Water Purifying Co. 
Lime barium carbonate water softener capacity 3000 gals/hr. 
1-Water Softener pump, 100 g. p. m Dean Hill Pump Co. 
Drive—5 h. p. squirrel cage G. E. motor 
1-Electric Hoist, capacity 1000 Ibs Chisholm Moore 
1-Deaerating Heater, Cochrane Direct Contact.Dravo Doyle Co. 
Working press: 25 Ib. gauge capacity 150,000 Ib./hr. 
Water storage 75 cu. ft.; Tray surface 162 sq. ft. 
Heating surface of vent cond. 150 sq. ft. 
1-Evaporator, 700 sq. ft..evaporatiing 
surface Wheeler Condenser Engr. Co. 
Return bend, submerged type, double effect 
1-Circulating pump for Evaporator 
g. p. m. drive 5 h. p. squirrel cage G. E. motor 
1-Heat Interchanger, surface type Andale Engineering Co. 
116 g. p. m. of water from 200° F. to 135° F. when supplied 
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with 230 g. p. m. of cooling water at a temperature of 75° F. 

1-Barometric Condenser head Wheeler Cond. & Eng. Co. 
Piping & Valves: .- 

3-Desuperheaters on 20 Ib. line to mill..Andale Engineering Co. 
Temperature regulators Sarco 
2-Desuperheaters on 50 Ib. line to mill 

(double spray type) 
High and low pressure steam pipeg M. W. Kellogg Co. 
Pipe covering Asbestos & Magnesia Material Co. 
Gate valves 
Globe valves 
Relief valve on 50 Ib. line 
Pressure reducing valves 
Atmosphere relief multiport valve on 20 Ib. line 


Boiler Feed & Other Pumps: 

1-Boiler Feed pump, 250 g. p. m. .......... Dean Hill Pump Co. 
Drive 150 h. p. Synchronous G. E. motor 

1-Boiler Feed pump, 250 g. p. m Dean Hill Pump Co. 
Drive 130 h. p. non-condensing G. E. turbine 

2-General Service Pumps, 200 g. p. m. ....Dean Hill Pump Co. 
Drive one 20 h. p., one 25 h. p. squirrel cage G. E. motors 

Se PEE, Tee Be BiG.  cccocccacceceses Dean Hill Pump Co. 

Drive 75 h. p. squirrel cage G. E. motor 

2-Heater Pumps, 250 g. p. m. .........-.. Dean Hill Pump Co. 
Drive 15 h. p. squirrel cage G. E. motor 

B-Bae PUP, SO GE. BP. Whe 2 ccccvncescvcvcscses LaBour Pump Co. 
Drive 1% h. p. squirrel cage G. E. motor 


Hydro-Plant Equipment: 
1-Hydraulic Turbine Unit The James Leffel & Co. 
36” type “S”’ Vertical Turbine 180 r. p. m. Governor. Type 
H. R. Woodward Oil Pressure 
Generator—Vertical type, direct connected exciter, capacity 
350 kw. 480 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycle....General Electric Co. 
Hydraulic canal head, 17’0” average 
Switchboard consists of 4 panels for automatic control 
General Electric Co. 


River Pump House: 
1-Centrifugal, vertical pump, 5,000 g. p. m..Dean Hill Pump Co. 
Drive 100 h. p. squirrel cage G. E. motor 


> 


Corkboard Insulation for Ma- 
chine Room Roofs in Paper Mills 


Survey made by A. C. Nielsen Companv, Engineers, in 

collaboration with and approved by H. D. Fisher, plant engi- 

neer, New Haven Pulp and Board Co., New Haven, Conn. 

HE New Haven Pulp and Board Company, manufac- 

turers of high grade paper board and ground wood pulp, 
equipped its machine room with a cork insulated roof in the 
fall of 1925 to replace a wood roof which had rotted out due 
to condensation on the under side. The new cement tile 
and cork roof has eliminated all condensation over the finish- 
ing end of the machine; the conditions at the wet end have 
“not been changed perceptibly although it is logical to assume 
that there has been a proportionate reduction in condensa- 
tion over this section also. 


Equipment and Output 


This company manufactures paper for box making and also 
makes a small amount of card and sheet stock for printing. 
The machine room is equipped with one paper making ma- 
chine of standard type. The building is of one-story brick 
construction with a ceiling height of about 25 feet and over- 
all dimensions of 50x300 feet. 

The machine has a capacity of somewhat over 50 tons of 
paper per day and trims 114 inches. Standard paper mill 
practice is followed throughout, the pulp stock being fed 
into one end of the machine where it is pressed into sheets, 
passed over rolls for pressing out the water, and then passed 
over steam heated dryers for removing the moisture. About 
two pounds of water is evaporated for every pound of finished 
paper, causing a high relative humidity in the room. From 
the drying section of the machine, the paper passes to the 
finishing end where it is cut into sheets or made into rolls. 

A temperature of 55 to 60 deg. F. is maintained around the 
machine throughout the winter months, with slightly higher 
temperatures near the roof. Readings have been taken 
which show the relative humidity to range from about 30 
per cent over the dry end to 100 per cent over the wet end 
of the machine. 





Former Conditions 


The original roof, built in 1916, was of 4” yellow pine 
with a 5-ply built-up roofing. Condensation cansed this 
roof to rot and it had to be replaced in 1925 after a life of 
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9 years. Condensation was the greatest over the wet end 
but it also caused trouble over the finishing end. 

An auxiliary blower system was used to force heated air 
across the wet end of the machine room just under the roof. 
The fan had a maximum rated capacity of 50,000 cubic feet 
of air per minute. It had a 50-h.p. slip-ring motor but 
‘was run at reduced speed so that the load was approximately 
15 to 20 h.p. Air was drawn in over steam-heated coils and 
discharged along the underside of the roof so that the 
temperature there could be kept regularly above the point 
at which condensation might occur. 

There was no such blower system over the finishing end 
of the machine, however, and it was necessary to keep a felt 
canopy suspended over this end of the machine during the 
fall and winter months to protect it from the condensation 
drips. Close observation of conditions and prompt hanging 
of the canopy at the first sign of condensation largely 
avoided spoilage of paper but the arrangement was ad- 
mittedly a makeshift and was never particularly satisfactory. 


Selection of New Roof 


Several types of construction were considered when it 
became necessary to replace the roof. Creosoted wood was 
discussed but this material was dropped because of the be- 
lief that it would be difficult to keep the under side properly 
painted so as to give it a satisfactory appearance. 

An uninsulated concrete roof was next considered. This 
would have been satisfactory if a hood could have been pro- 
vided over the dryers with suitable ducts for piping the 
moisture-laden air outside. Such a hood and duct system 
would have been expensive, however, and would have inter- 
fered seriously with the operation of the overhead crane. 
This was also dropped and the final decision was in favor 
of the present cork-concrete combination. 


Roof Construction 


The new roof is constructed of cement tile with a slope 
sufficient only to make it shed water properly. The tile are 
2x5 feet, 1-% inches thick, and reinforced with. steel rods 
throughout. Joints are sealed with roofing cement and 2- 
inch slabs of cork are cemented to the outside surface of the 
tile. The cork is covered with a 5-ply built-up roofing and 
the cement tile are painted on the under side. The new roof 
cost about 50 per cent more than an ordinary wood roof, 
but the management believes that the added cost will be 
amply justified by the longer life which the new roof 
promises to give. 


Results Obtained 


The cork insulation has eliminated all condensation over 
the finishing end and has made it unnecessary to hang the 
felt canopy over this part of the machine. The blower 
equipment is still needed over the wet end of the machine 
under some conditions and it is doubtful if any reasonable 
amount of. insulation would completely eliminate the conden- 
sation over that section because of the extremely high rela- 
tive humidity. Condensation is most noticeable now when 
starting up on a cold Monday morning and it is usually 
necessary to operate the blower system over the wet end 
at such times. 

The management believes that the advantages of the cork 
insulated concrete roof are real and definite, although the 
conditions are such that it is practically impossible to show 
the direct savings made possible by its use. The application 
of cork is tied in closely with the use of the cement tile and 
the advantages of the tile construction could not be realized 
if cork could not be added to avoid excessive condensation. 


— 


Diamond Alkali Announces Addition to Line 


The Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced 
that beginning this fall liquid chlorine in all the standard 
types of containers will be added to its present line of indus- 
trial chemicals. 

This company at present manufactures soda ash, caustic 
soda, bicarbonate of soda and various types of modified soda 
and special alkalies. t is expected that the addition of liquid 
chlorine to its present products will be met with favor among 
consumers throughout the country. 
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Forest Protection and Utilization 


R. S. Kellogg Advises Continual Vigilance in 
Forestry Development 


for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, held 

at Keene, N. H., on Tuesday, September 4, was R. S. 
Kellogg, seretary of the News Print Service Bureau, New 
York, who is chairman of the National Forestry Program 
Committee. Taking for his subject the various measures 
adopted by Congress for forest protection and utilization, and 
starting with the act authorizing federal forest reserves dur- 
ing the presidency of Grover Cleveland in 1891, Mr. Kellogg 
traced the influence of various enactments down to the passage 
of the Sweeney-McNary law of 1928. The intervening years 
from Cleveland to Coolidge were fruitful ones, but inter- 
mediate steps were not easy of accomplishment. Mr. Kellogg 
summarized these steps as follows: 

“The law approved by Roosevelt in 1905 which transferred 
the control of the forest reserves from the Department of 
the Interior to the Department of Agriculture and substituted 
scientific for political management was strongly opposed; it 
took ten years of insistent effort to secure the enactment 
of the Weeks law signed by Taft in 1911, enlarged by the 
Clarke-McNary law and further expanded by the McNary- 
Woodrvff law of 1928, which made possible the purchase of 
lands for national forests in the eastern states; four years 
of organized effort were required to secure the adoption of 
the Clarke-McNary law originally endorsed by Harding and 
signed by Coolidge in 1924, which firmly established the prin- 
ciple of co-operation on the part of the Federal Government 
with the states and the timberland owners in the protection 
of forests from fire, their greatest enemy. Contrast with 
these efforts the fact that within three months of the hearings 
thereon by congressional committees and within fifteen 
months of its first official appearance the McSweeney-McNary 
bill passed both houses without a dissenting vote or without 
the elimination of a single paragraph from the original draft. 
This is conclusive evidence of the awakening of the nation to 
the importance of protecting its forest resources. 

“The necessary basic federal legislation has now been en- 
acted. The Federal statutes authorize the administration of 
the national forests upon a permanent plan for watershed 
protection, timber production and recreation for the people. 
There is a nation-wide co-operation with states and timberland 
owners in the protection and extension of the private forests 
which must always furnish the bulk of the wood we use. A 
comprehensive survey of timber supplies and requirements 
and a longtime program of fundamental forest research by 
five bureaus of the Department of Agriculture is set up by the 
McSweeney-McNary law. This includes the development of 
forest experiment stations and studies of the properties and 
uses of forest products by the Forest Service, investigations 
of tree diseases and the decay of timber by the Bureau of 
P’ant Industry, studies to determine methods of controlling 
destructive forest insects by the Bureau of Entomology, 
studies of forest wild life by the Biological Survey, and studies 
into the relationship between weather conditions and forest 
fires by the Weather Bureau.” 

Mr. Kellogg concluded with an admonition to those inter- 
ested for the exercise of continual watchfulness. We are too 
prone, he said, to assume that the passage of a law auto- 
matically brings about the desired result.. No law is self- 
executing. Unless supported by sympathetic public interest, 
any law quickly becomes inoperative, even though it remains 
on the statute books. So, having seen the enactment of basic 
federal forest legislation, the American public must not as- 
sume that the job is done. There is still a long way to go 
before our timber budget is balanced. There mast be increas- 
ing annual appropriations and the building up of a larger 
trained personnel equal to the oppertunity for public service. 
These things are not accomplishéd: without constant effort 
and watchfulness. A generation ago, our leaders in forestry 


‘ MONG the speakers at the annual meeting of the Society 


visioned the time when with a knowledge of how much and 
what kinds of timber we have, how fast it is now growing and 
might be made to grow and how fast it is being used up, we 
might effectively plan our permanent forest supplies. A gen- 
eration hence we should be far on the road to this goal. 





Penn.—New Jersey Supers t> Meet 


Divisional Meeting at York and Spring Grove, Pa. 
on Saturday, Sept. 22, 1928 


A* ATTRACTIVE program has been prepared for the 
next meeting of the Pennsylvania-New Jersey division 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendent’s As- 
sociation, to be held at the Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa., on 
Saturday, September 22, 1928, as announced by S. C. Wentz, 
chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. There will be 
an informal get-together meeting on Friday evening at the 
hotel when members can register and get their badges on 
payment of a registration fee of $3.00. Officers of the 
division will be on hand from 6:00 to 9:00 P. M. for this 
purpose. 

The meeting will open on Saturday morning at 8:30 
o’clock with registration and a conference of division officers. 

An automobile trip to Spring Grove has been arranged to 
start from the Yorktowne Hotel ‘at 9:00 A. M. After in- 
spection of the mill of P. H. Glatfelter Company which will 
be in full operation, luncheon will be served at 11:30, at 
which the P. H. Glatfelter Company will be the hosts, to all 
members and guests in attendance. 

Saturday afternoon from 12:30 to 5:00 will be occupied by 
visits of inspection, with automobiles provided, to the plants 
of the York Haven Paper Company, York Haven; Schmidt 
and Ault Paper Company, York; Penn Fibre Board Corpo- 
ration, York; and the Hardinge Manufacturing Company, 
York. At the last named plant opportunity will be given 
to witness the operation of the rod mill, the merits of which 
will be described by Mr. Gocke of Shartle Brothers. 

In the evening at the Hotel Yorktowne, beginning at 6:00 
o’clock, a business meeting will be held at which the opera- 
tion of the Terry steam turbine for paper machine drives 
will be described in a paper by Mr. Sanderson. After ad- 
journment dinner will be served in the ballroom of the 
hotel at which addresses will be made by Honorable Jacob 
L. Weaver, Mayor of York, and by Honorable Henry C. 
Niles, Judge of York County Courts. Mayor Weaver's talk 
will consist largely of a welcome to York with some ac- 
count of the city’s industrial position, while Judge Niles is 
to discuss fundamental industrial problems. 

Both members and non-members are invited to attend this 
meeting. Special provisions will be made for the reception 
and entertainment of ladies. 

York being a city of great industrial and historical im- 
portance—it was once the seat of the Continental Congress— 
there will be plenty to see and admire. Visitors who may 
decide to travel by automobile should stop where the Lincoln 
Highway crosses the Susquehanna Trail. It is important to 
make reservations early at the Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


— 


The fall meeting -of the Northern New York Division 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendent’s 
Association will be held at the Hotel Niagara, in Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. on Saturday, October 13, 1928. An interesting 
program is being prepared and there will be an informal 
banquet in the evening. Reservations may be had by com- 
municating with H. W. Brennan, care of the Cliff Paper 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Motor Drive 
Envelope 
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for Bag and 


Machines 


By O. C. CORDES, 


General Engineer, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 


art has progressed till these are practically all machine 
made, requires automatic machinery of such design, 
that the maximum amount of output will be obtained at the 
minimum expenditure of labor and power, in order that this 
tyre of container will be competitive with other methods of 
wrapping and enclosing. 
The paper bag and envelope is rapidly becoming more 
widely used and in greatly diversified fields, with the progress 


T= manufacture of paper bags and envelopes, which 



























Westinghouse A. C. wound rotor motor mounted in bag 
machine frame, and controller mounted at “threading-in” 


Secondary resistance is also shown mounted 
under frame just back of the controller 


station 


of the age and the necessity of substitution of new methods 
and materials for the old and more expensive. This form of 
wrapping, which was originally conceived as a convenient 
method for holding small quantities of food stuffs as sold 
from the bulk, dry goods, letters, etc., has been adapted to 
industry until today almost everything from a nickel’s worth 
of salted peanuts to an automobile can be bought in a bag 
or envelope. This is an extremely large range of application 
for one commodity and because of the enormous yearly de- 
mand requires a large number of machines of various types 
and designs. 

Until within the last few years the most usual method for 
driving these machines was in large groups through belts 
from line shafting. This method has been superseded by the 
more modern method known as individual motor drive. Here 
each machine is independently driven and controlled by its 
own motor and control. 

This type of machine in the majority of cases lends itself 
admirably and easily to the application of individual motor 
drive. The motor can usually be mounted in the under frame 
of the machine so that it drives up to the intake shaft through 
a gear or chain drive, depending upon which is the more con- 
venient from the standpoint of adaptation. The carrier and 
bundle tyer can likewise be individually driven by mounting 
the motor on a convenient part of the frame and chain or gear 
driving to the intake shafts. Where the bag or envelope 
machine is made in two sections, known as tuber and bottomer, 
each of these sections can be individually driven, the motor 
being mounted as in the .case of the entire machine. If 
deemed necessary, the mechanical drive for the machine may 
have a shear pin or slip clutch inserted in the train so that in 
case of the paper jamming in the machine, this contrivance 


will let go and prevent the cutting and folding mechanism 
from becoming damaged. 

The motors for driving the bag or envelope machines 
should be of the variable speed type, so that “threading-in” 
speed and operating speeds suitable to the product may be 
obtained. The load on these machines is such that their 
classification would come under that of a continuous duty 
and torque application, and consequently both alternating 
current and direct current variable speed motors continu- 
ously rated are recommended for driving them. The alter- 
nating current motor shou!d be of the wound rotor type and 
the direct current motor of the shunt wound type with suitable 
speed range by field control. 

The carrier and bundle tyer usually operate at a constant 
speed independently of the speed of the bag or envelope 
machine. Therefore, constant speed motors of either alter- 
nating or direct current types may be used. The alternating 
current motors should be of the squirrel cage or single phase 
type depending on the size and sveed, while the direct current 
motors will be shunt wound. 


The Control Mechanism 


The control for the alternating current wound rotor motor 
is of the usual type which includes an automatic primary 
switch with overload and low voltage protection, secondary 
drum controller with resistance and necessary push button 
stations. The control is so interlocked that the motor cannot 
be started unless the drum controller handle is in the “off” 
position, which insures always starting at slow speed. The 
first few points of the drum controller will provide speeds 








































View showing rear end of motor and chain drive 


suitable for threading the paper through the machine, the 
subsequent points provide a number of running speeds. “Stop” 
push button stations are mounted at convenient points so 
that the machine can be stopped immediately in case the paper 
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breaks, runs out or jams. The complete control can be 
mounted under the machine, thus making each machine a 
self contained independent unit. 

The control for the direct current motor is of two types, 
namely, manual and automatic. The manual type consists 
of a self contained controller, the handle of which in moving 
over the face of the controller starts and determines the 
speed of the motor. This controller may be mounted on the 
machine convenient to the operator. The automatic control 
requires an automatic panel providing overload and low 
voltage protection, a field rheostat and necessary push button 
stations. This type of control by the proper operation of the 
push button station, provides “threading-in” speed, accelera- 
tion to full field or predetermined running speed (as set by 
the field rheostat), and deceleration to full field speed. The 
“Stop” push button when pressed, brings the machine to rest 
quickly by means of dynamic braking. “Stop” push button 
stations, as in the case of the alternating current motors, can 
be located at convenient points. This control can also be 
mounted under the machine. With this type of control, the 
desired operating speeds can be easily and conveniently ob- 
tained, for example, should the machine be running at produc- 
tion speed and it is desired to slow up to a low speed for 
some reason or other, such as the work getting ahead of the 
operator, a bad spot in the paper, or the paper ro'l apvroach- 
ing its end, this can be immediately accomplished by just 
pressing the “Slow” button which will reduce the sveed of 
the motor to that corresponding to its full field value. In 
threading the paper through the machine in order to obtain 
a slow speed suitable for this operation, it is onlv necessary 
to press the “Inch” button and as long as this is held de- 
pressed, the motor will operate at the slow or threading-in 
speed. When running at slow sneed. if it is desired to operate 
at higher speeds, it is only necessary to depress the ““ast” 
button, whereupon the machine will be uniformly accelerated 
to some predetermined speed as fixed by the setting of the 
field rheostat. During operation the production srneed can 


be changed or adjusted by movine the field rheostat handle 


until the desired speed is obtained. 
The carrier and tyer motors will be controlled by means of 


Westinghouse squirrel cage A. C. motor mounted on rea 
of bag carrier frame and driving to intake shaft through 
chain 
an across-the-line starter, which may be mounted on the 
machine frame where most convenient to the operator. 


Many Advantages 
Individual motor drive provides a flexibility of operation 
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to the machine being driven and many other advantages such 
as classified below. 

(1) Increased production since each machine may be 
operated at a speed best suited to the quality of paper, prod- 
uct and ability of the operator, and as an independent unit. 
This latter feature insures that in case of a breakdown in 
the drive of one machine only that machine will be affected 
while the rest of the machines continue to operate without 
interruption. 

(2) Less floor space is required since no part of the drive 
extends beyond the frame of the machine, and the machines 
may be arranged in the manner requiring the least space. 

(3) Greater accessibility is inherent to an individually 
driven machine since all parts of the machine are easily 
reached. 

(4) The personal hazard is decreased. Individual drive 
permits all driving parts to be inclosed in such a manner as 
to prevent injury to the operator. 

(5) The fire hazard is decreased. 

(6) The lighting cost is decreased. ° 

(7) With individual motor drive, with the motor set into 
the machine. the overhead space in the factory is clear per- 
mitting the free operation of cranes and hoists. 

(8) The maintenance costs are decreased. 

(9) The sanitary conditions are improved. 

(10) Independence of operation is assured by this form 
of drive since any number of machines (depending upon the 
wn required) can be operated independently of each 
other. 

(11) The above enumerated advantages for single motor 
drive will necessarily result in a decrease in operating costs. 





i ae 


Henry Ford Finds Oldest Turbine Engine 


The oldest turbine engine has been located by Henry 
Ford in the plant of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company at Wyandotte, Michigan. 

Mr. Ford has undertaken to establish a museum of. old 
machinery, or rather a collection of “mechanical firsts.” 
Having heard of the old turbine at Wyandotte, he called there 
recently, and after examining the machine, stated that he 
would like very much to include it in his collection, es- 
pecially as its history was so clear and definite. A request 
was sent to the officers of the company, and the Board of 
Directors by formal resolution, presented the turbine to Mr. 
Ford. 

This combined turbine engine and generator was built to 
order by the Parsons Company, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng- 
land, in 1902, and cost $30,000. Its capacity is 350 kw., or 
470 e.h.p., and it covers a floor space of 5x30 feet. It is 
still in running order, and stands at one end of what is 
called the old engine room. In due time, it will be seen in 
operation in the new Ford Museum. 

Mr. Ford has asked the executives of the Detroit Edison 
Company to collect and arrange the electrical section of 
his museum, and there is no doubt that an exhibit of such 
importance will attract electrical engineers and inventors 
from all parts of the world. 

Ea are Sees 


Mulch Paver 


The International Paper Co. has acquired the patent rights 
to manufacture mulch paper, which is a kraft paper impreg- 
nated with asphalt, and is a remarkable development both 
in the paper industry and in agriculture. Through its use, 
the yield of varied farm products has been greatly increased, 
in some cases as much as 500 per cent. 

The company has had mulch paper exhibits in the State 
“airs at Syracuse, N. Y., Lewiston, Me., and Hartford, Conn., 
also the fair at Rochester, N. H., at which literature on the 
use and importance of mulch paper, including a bulletin pub- 
‘ished by the United States Department of Agriculture on 
crov-plant stimuation with mulch paper was distributed. 

The base of mulch paper is kraft paper—made at the 
Bastrop, La., mills of the International Paper Co. This 
company claims to be the largest manufacturer of kraft 
paper in the world. 
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Allis-Chalmers Brings Out New Type of Motor 

A new line of totally enclosed, fan-cooled motors, 1 to 50 
h.p., has been developed by Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. In this new design, all of the 
active parts, such as, s“tor core, stator winding and the 
rotor, are completely enclosed, preventing contact of outside 
air, dirt, dust, fumes, moisture, etc., with the interior or 






















Heat is carried away by a sufficient volume of 


active parts. 
cooling air forced around and across those parts which con- 
duct the heat from the interior to the outer surfaces. A 
circumferential air jacket controls the path of cooling air. 
Solid cast iron bearing housings are attached to stator end 
heads with machined fit, which, with grease packed bearings, 


form a perfect end closure. Internal parts of motor are 
readily accessible by removal of housings. 

A unique feature is that in many ratings, this totally en- 
closed design delivers the same horsepower output as is 
obtained from the same frame in the standard open rating. 
Temperature rise is within 55°C. measured by the resistance 
method. The design provides for a most rugged construction 
with a minimum number of parts. 


_— 


New Beaver Die Stock 


The Borden Company, of Warren, Ohio, manufacturers of 
Beaver time and labor saving die stocks, pipe cutters and 
power drives, announces 
two new self-contained 
and adjustable 1 to 2- 
inch die stocks, No. 11 
Beaver Plain tool, and 
No. 41A Beaver 
Ratchet. 

No. 11 Beaver super- 
sedes the old No. 25 
Beaver Plain tool; and 
No. 11A Beaver super- 
sedes the old No. 26 
Beaver Ratchet. 

While retaining all 
the time and labor sav- 
ing advantages of the 
old tools, the new stocks 
are lighter in weight, 
easier working, simpler 
is construction, and 
lower in price than the 
old tools which they 
supersede, and are as 
durable as the previous 
models. 

In these new Beavers 
one set of dies is quickly 
set to thread 1, 1%, 1% or 2-inch without changing dies. The 
dies cannot become lost or mislaid because they are always in 
the tool ready to use. Dies are quickly adjusted to thread un- 
der or over standard without affecting the length of the 
thread. Either No. 11 or 11A cut perfect threads On any kind 
of pipe. No special dies are needed for brass pipe. The 
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threading dies are made of high-grade alloy steel, specially 
treated with respect to hardening and tempering, and thus 
give much longer threading life. 

The die head and threaded barrel are two separate parts 
so that when repairs are required only one part need be 
bought. Parts are interchangeable. 

The workholder, or pipe gripping device is of new design 
and centers the pipe more accurately than any means yet 
devised. When the workholder is set to size nothing but a 
straight thread can be cut, but it may be quickly and easily 
adjusted to cut crooked or drip threads if desired. It will 
also grip any size coupling for threading short nipples. 


New Line of Bronze Valves 

Jenkins Bros., valve manufacturer, announces a new line of 
bronze valve with renewable resilient disc for 250 pounds 
steam working pressures. 
The disc, being more resilient 
than the metal, readily con- 
forms to the seat, and in- 
sures a tight valve without 
regrinding. Fs 

The line comprises globe, 
angle, cross and horizontal 
and angle check patterns fur- 
nished screwed or flanged in 
sizes ranging from % inch 
to 2 inches. The globe, an- 
gle and cross patterns are 





furnished with renewable 
seat rings. The bonnet 
screws over the body, a 


construction which adds 
strength. The bonnet seat 
joint is rounded, a feature 
which also provides strength 
and at the same time allows 
easy removal of the bonnet. 

Other features of the 
globe, angle and cross pat- 
terns include: non-heat hand 
wheel of malleable iron; 
bronze gland which aids in preventing leakage around the 
spindle; deep stuffing box generously packed with asbestos 
ring packing; and manganese bronze spindle with large, 
powerful threads, all of which are in contact with bonnet 
threads when valve is closed. 
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Detachable Recording Pen Arm 

The latest improvement in Foxboro recording instruments 
is the patented de- 
tachable pen arm with 
open end. It can be 
quickly replaced if 
bent or broken. All 
one has to do is to 
detach the pen arm 
with the finger -nail 
and slip on a new one. 
The illustration shows 
the simple construc- 
tion of this pen arm 
and how easily it can 
be slipped into place. 

The lower end of the pen arm is open to facilitate the 
removal, cleaning, and inking of the pen and to keep the 
pen arm clean. Manufacturers, The Foxboro Co., Inc., Fox- 
boro, Mass. 

















_— 
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The Clipper Belt Lacer Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich., an- 
nounce that the new 10” Open-end Clipper Belt Cutter 
is now ready for delivery. This new cutter will cut and 
square any make of belting up to and including ten inches in 
width with a slight pressure on the handle. It is built of 





high-grade materials throughout and is designed for dura- 
bility and efficiency of operation. 
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Proposed Changes in Government Paper 
Specifications 


The Committee on Paper Specifications created by the 
Joint Committee on Printing to prepare specifications for 
paper for the fiscal year, beginning March 1, 1929, held its 
first meeting in Washington on August 17. Several important 
changes and additions are under consideration. 

It is planned to modify the specifications for envelopes 
by adding a folding endurance requirement in the specifica- 
tions for all kraft, white writing, bond and ledger paper 
envelopes. It is proposed to eliminate the rope manila grade 
of envelopes and jackets and replace them with high finish 
sulphite manila stock cooked by the slow indirect sulphite 
process. 

It is also proposed to include a specification for an all 
rag high grade book paper, wove or laid, of the most serv- 
iceable and durable quality. Paper of this quality has not 
heretofore been included in the schedule, but has been pur- 
chased in the past for the printing of important and valuable 
publications. 

Probably the most important matter under consideration 
by the committee is the elimination of the bursting strength 
requirement from all paper specifications in which the fold- 
ing endurance requirement is also specified. This matter 
was discussed at considerable length by the committee last 
year, but owing to the lack of time for full consideration 
and a difference of opinion among the paper manufacturers 
no change was made. This is of particular interest and 
concern to the manufacturers of bond, ledger, writing, kraft 
and coated book paper manufacturers and also envelope 
manufacturers. 

The paper specifications committee invites the paper and 
envelope manufacturers to submit to Mr. Ansel Wold, clerk 
of the Joint Committee on Printing, their views on the fore- 
going questions for the consideration of the committee. 








Air Mail Reaches 35 States 


The slogan “Use Air Mail” has been productive of results, 
particularly since the new 5 cent air mail letter rate and 
the 50 per cent reduction in the air mail parcel rate became 
effective on August Ist. The air mail companies are now 
flying 25,000 miles a day over 35 states, stopping at 102 
cities in trade areas having 62,000,000 people, and there is 
scarcely a community in America which does not have the 
benefits of air mail. 

The use of air mail has brought unprecedented returns 
from advertising campaigns. A New York advertising firm 
sent out 30,000 air mail letters and blanketed the country 
with this announcement within 24 hours. A manufacturer 
in a mid-western city mailed 7,500 letters which were re- 
ceived by the majority of his customers in less than a day. 
Another addressed letters to customers in 48 states and 35 
states reported receipt of the letters in less than 24 hours. 

Under the new rate, the postage on a letter weighing one 
ounce or less is five cents. An envelope with three or four 
sheets of ordinary weight paper will come within this weight. 
A letter weighing two ounces requires 15 cents postage, three 
ounces 25 cents, ten cents being added for each additional 
ounce or fraction. On a package weighing a pound, the 
postage will be $1.55 instead of $3.20, and a two-pound 
package $3.15 instead of $6.40 as heretofore. 





American Chemical Society 


The American Chemical Society held an interesting meet- 
ing at Swampscott, Mass., September 10 to 14, 1928. The fol- 
lowing abstracts are from addresses given at the sessions of 
the Division of Cellulose Chemistry: 

Pulping Flax Straw—Speaking on this subject, Earl R. 
Schafer and Mark W. Bray, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., dealt with some of the properties of 
flax straw grown for seed purposes and pulps produced there- 
from which may be of interest to the cellulose-using indus- 
tries. The two components of the flax stalk which contain 
cellulose comprise about 90 per cent of the plant. These 
components are widely different in their physical structure, 
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the one, consisting of long, strong fibers called bast fiber, the 
other of very short fibers which when separated from the bast 
are called shives. The chemical constitution of the two fiber 
aggregates are as widely different as their physical struc- 
ture. The best fiber consists of relatively pure cellulose with 
which is associated materials easily removed by organic sol- 
vents and dilute alkaline solutions. The shives, on the other 
hand, consist of a relatively smaller quantity of cellulose 
closely combined with lignin and pentosans in practically 
the proportions as occur in hardwoods. 

The chemical properties of pulps selected as being fairly 
well purified and containing relatively high percentages of 
cellulose and representing products of several types of pulp- 
ing processes are discussed. The pentosan and lignin cen- 
tents and the copper numbers are in general higher and the 
alpha cellulose contents lower than for pulps ordinarily used 
in the nitrocellulose and viscose industries. Further purifi- 
cation would undoubtedly yield pulps which could be used in 
the production of these products. 

Cellulose from Cornstalks—H. A. Webber, Iowa State Col- 
lege, estimated the total production of cornstalks in the 
United States each year at approximately 175,000,000 tons. 
The average yield per acre of dry stalks in the corn belt 
states is 2 tons with 1.5 tons available for use as a source of 
cellulose. The cellulose content of the stalks is approximate- 
ly 35 per cent. The stalk is composed of three physically 
distinct parts. The methods of obtaining stalk cellulose are 
the same as those used for the delignification of woods, but 
to avoid loss of pith short cooks and beating periods are em- 
ployed. Average yields of pulp by the various methods are 
given. 

What the X-ray Tells us of the Structure of Cellulose— 
E. A. Hauser, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
discussed the X-ray as an important tool for the study of the 
structure of cellulose and its derivatives. New ideas are 
brought forward for the interpretation of x-ray results, and 
the limitations of present x-ray analyses are pointed out. 
A structural formula is derived for cellulose, and a model 
constructed. Important chemical and physical properties of 
cellulose are discussed on the basis of this model. The im- 
portance is emphasized of x-ray analyses in future work on 
cellulose and its derivatives. 


ip 


Speed Demands Lubrication 


I read with interest the article on this subject on page 822 
in the August issue of THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 

If I may I would like to call attention to the “other fellow’s 
side” of the very last sentence which I copy verbatim as 
follows: 

“However, most of the mill officials who have made the 
change have discovered that the money paid for motors and 
wire connections has been a good investment.” 

It must be remembered that in these days almost any 
change, whether mechanical or electrical, is a good invest- 
ment. That is, any change for the better. 

It is not uncommon for officials in the paper industry to 
believe that power transmission through belting, shafting and 
pulleys is out of date. They find that when they scrap old 
shafting, pulleys, belts and hangers, and install individual 
electric drive that they are saving money. 

True. But very often they would save more money if they 
would put in modern belts, pulleys, bearings, and lubricating 
systems. The mechanical end of power transmission has not 
been at a standstill. Far from it. In fact, it has progressed 
more rapidly than has electrical transmission so that now with 
purely mechanical transmission it is not at all uncommon to 
obtain a higher overall efficiency than with the very best 
electrical equipment obtainable. 

The example of the grease cups cited is a good one. It 
would have been much better, I dare say, if they had dis- 
carded the old grease cups entirely and had installed a gun-fil 
lubricating system with modern absorbed oil rather than 
grease, thereby obtaining positive lubrication and higher 
transmission efficiency. 

There is nothing unmodern at all about transmission of 
power through belts, pulleys, shafting and hangers. Use the 
modern types, that’s all_—W. F. Schaphorst. 
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13th Annual Meeting to Be Held at Wausau, Wis. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1928 
FORENOON 


Registration at Elk’s Club. 

General Sessions: Reports of Standing Committees. 

Utilization of Corn Stalks for Pulp, by E. F. Hulbert. 

Lunch at Hotel Wausau. 

The ladies are invited to a bridge party in the after- 
noon at the home of Mrs. D. C. Everest. 


AFTERNOON 


Forest Products Laboratory Symposium. The work 
of the Forest Products Laboratory in Relation to 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, by C. P. Winslow 
and C. C. Heritage. 

The Opacity Determination Using the Ives Tint 
Photometer, by R. H. Doughty. 

The Microstructure of a Wood Pulp Fiber, by G. J. 
Ritter and G. H. Chidester. 

Methods Used at the Forest Products Laboratory for 
the Chemical Analysis of Pulps and Pulp Woods, 
by M. W. Bray. 

Tentative Forest Products Laboratory Method of 
Recording and Evaluating the Quality of Pulp- 
wood, by C. C. Heritage and W. H. Monsson. 

The Bleaching of Wood Pulp. 

VI. The effect of bleach ratio on the color, reaction 
rate and chemical composition in bleaching sulphite 
pulp, by P. K. Baird. 

VII. The effect of agitation on the color, reaction 
rate and chemical composition in bleaching sulphite 
pulp, by P. K. Baird and R. H. Doughty. 

The Chemistry of the Alkaline Wood Pulp Processes. 

II. Effect of Temperature on the Rate of Hydrolysis 
of Spruce Wood with Sodium Hydroxide, by W. M. 
Bray. 

Pulping Eastern Hemlock by the Sulphite Process. 

I. The effect of varying the Time and Temperature 
of Impregnation, by W. H. Monsson and G. H. 
Chidester. 

The Increased Utilization of Hardwoods for Pulp and 
Paper, by C. E. Curran. 

The Semi-sulphite Process. 

I. Preliminary study, by C. C. Heritage, C. E. Cur- 
ran, W. H. Monsson and G. H. Chidester. 

Recent Experiments in the Utilization of Mill Waste 
by Semi-chemical pulping, by C. E. Curran. 

Pulping Flax Straw. 

V. Production of pulp by the Chlorine Process, by 
E. R. Schafer and C. E. Peterson. 


EVENING 


Dinner, entertainment and informal dancing at Elks’ 
Club. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1928 
FORENOON 


Symposium on Waste. 

Introduction by Chairman H. L. Joachim. 

Control of Stock Losses in the Paper Mill, by A. T. 
Gardner. 

Surveying the Mill for Whitewater Losses to Indi- 
cate Possible Savings, by G. H. Chidester and E. R. 
Schafer. 

Whitewater Re-use, by L. M. Booth. 

Sanitary Analysis in the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
by L. F. Warrick. 

The Rosin Sizing of Paper, by S. R. Olson and R. A. 
Gortner. 

Improving Paper Drying by Atmospheric Control, 
by R. Skagerberg. 
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ber 19 and 20, 1928 at the Palmer House, Chicago. 


Application of Piping Materials in the Paper Indus- 
try, by T. H. Ireland. 

Cars leave Elks’ Club for Wausau Country Club. 

Buffet luncheon at Wausau Country Club. 


AFTERNOON 


Automobiles leave for visits to Marathon Paper Mills 
Co., Rothschild and Wausau; Mosinee Paper Mills 
Co., Mosinee. Return to Country Club, Alexander 
Airport or Hotel Wausau as desired. 

Golfers will remain at the Country Club to play for 
the D. J. Murray Trophy. 

Ladies may make mill visits or remain at Country 
Club. 

Those who wish to take an airplane ride will go to 
the Alexander Airport between 3:30 and 5:00 P. M. 


EVENING 


Past Presidents’ Dinner at Elks’ Club. Special pro- 
gram including entertainment, talks by past presi- 
dents, award of TAPPI Gold Medals to W. H. 
Mason and Ogden Minton and an address by 
D. C. Everest. 

Ladies will dine at the Wausau Club, followed by a 
movie party. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1928 
FORENOON 


Technical Control Symposium. 

Technical Contral for Paperboard Mills, by E. F. 
Whittington. 

A Mill Demonstration of Sulphite Pulping Control, 
by G. H. Chidester. 

Technical Control in the Soda Pulp Mill, by E. S 
Hinman. 

Alkaline Pulp Mill Control Methods, by C. K. Textor. 

Use of the Bronze Rod Mill for Pulp Strength Testing, 
by W. F. Moore. 

A Rotating Disc Machine for Measuring Pulp Color, 
by C. G. Landes. 

Application of Meters and Instruments to the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, by R. V. Knapp. 

Standard Control Apparatus in the Paper Industry, 
by R. T. Kintzing. 

Lunch at Elks’ Club. 


AFTERNOON 


Autos leave Elks’ Club for visits to D. J. Murray 
Mfg. Co., Wausau, and Wausau Paper Mills Co., 
Brokaw. 

Autos leave Elks’ Club for Rothschild Park. 

“North Woods” Program including log rolling, Indian 
dances, the “Hodag”, landing human fish and 
boxing. 

Supper in Rothschild Pavilion. 

“The Next Morning”. 

Autos leave for Hotel Wausau. 

Leave C. M. St. P. & P. depot for Wisconsin Rapids, 
Madison, Chicago or Minneapolis. 


- 


Paperboard Industries Association will meet Septem- 
At each 





of the three group meetings two members will be appointed 
to serve on the general nominating committee for the nomina- 
tion of a president to be elected at the annual meeting in 
November. ; 


_ 





The International Direct Mail Advertising Ass’n will hold 
its Eleventh Annual Convention and Exposition at Phila- 
delphia, October 17, 18 and 19, 1928. < 
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(At Left) New Series Hyatt Roller Bearing 
for gene al application. 


Built for heavy 
duty, continuous operation. 

















(Above) Hyatt Line Shaft Roller Bearing 
. +. made split for easy installation. 


Hyatt-Protect Your Production 


ODERN-MINDED paper mills 

build for more efficient money- 
making operation ... from the bear- 
ings out. That explains the ever in- 
creasing popularity of the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing in mills. 


Machines equipped with Hyatt 
Roller Bearings cost less to operate 
and pile up tonnage because Hyatt 
operation is smooth, continuous 


and carefree. 


In addition, Hyatt Roller Bear- 


ings are insurance against the break- 
downs which, with ordinary bear- 
ings, occur all too frequently. These 
costly mishaps are unknown where 
the machinery is Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing equipped. 

Specify that your new equipment 
have Hyatt Roller Bearings. For 
replacement in your present ma- 
chines, consult with the Hyatt en- 
gineering staff whose services are 
freely at your disposal in any bear- 
ing question. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Detroit 


Chicago 


Pittsburgh Oakland 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Tappi Medal to Mason and Minton 


Although the constitution of TAPPI provides for honorable 
mention “To those whose achievements have definitely con- 
tributed to the progress of the industry,” yet the first awards 
to be made on this basis will be those granted to W. H. Mason 
and Ogden Minton at the fall meeting in Wausau, Wis. Both 
of these men have accepted an invitation to attend the meet- 
ing and to receive the TAPPI Medal at the dinner on Past 
Presidents’ Night, Wednesday, September 26. 

The medal itself is of appropriate design carefully worked 
out in solid gold as illustrated in the accompanying 
photograph. 

William H. Mason—William Horatio Mason was born in 
West Virginia and received his education at Washington and 


ver a | 








IN RECOGNITION OF 
OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTION 
| TO THE TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT 

‘OF THE INDUSTRY 


Lee University, later studying mechanical engineering at 
Cornell University. During the Spanish-American War he 
served as an ensign in the Navy and then went with Thomas 
A. Edison for the ensuing sixteen years. 

At the outbreak of the World War he accepted the position 
of general superintendent of construction for the government 
ship yards at Bristol, Pa., where in eleven months he built 
up an organization of 8,000 men and completed twelve ship- 
ways, as well as a large town site. After the war he did some 
development work for General Motors on a_ hydraulic 
transmission. 

In 1920 Mr. Mason went to Laurel, Miss., where he devel- 
oped a process for extracting naval stores from lumber during 
the course of manufacture. Four of these plants were built 
and are now in successful operation. 

Mr. Mason then turned his attention to the possibility of 
exploding wood fibers with high pressure steam and, after a 
prolonged series of experiments, worked out the methods 
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which now form the basis of operations in the Masonite Cor- 
poration’s plant. The value of such a process for converting 
wood refuse into high-grade substitutes and supplements for 
lumber cannot be overestimated in these days when the neces- 
sity for full utilization of our forests is being appreciated. 
As an engineering contribution, Mr. Mason’s pioneer work in 
this new method of defibering stands out in the pulp and paper 
industry. 

Ogden Minton—Ogden Minton’s career and achievements 
also exemplify the fact that outstanding developments are 
generally the combination of a thoroughly trained mind, a 
practical understanding of the goal to be reached, unlimited 
confidence in ultimate success and a tremendous amount of 
hard work. Born in Brooklyn in 1885, Mr. Minton was edu- 
cated in the Brooklyn Polytechnic Preparatory School and 
like Mr. Mason, was later graduated from Cornell University. 
After a number of years’ experience in engineering and 
financial matters, Mr. Minton went into the engineering de- 
partment of the American Writing Paper Company at Hol- 
yoke, Mass. He then served as a Captain of Ordnance during 
the World War, after which he spent a year recuperating 
from a severe attack of influenza. 

It was then that Mr. Minton decided to turn his full efforts 
to developing the vacuum dryer, an idea first conceived in 
1914 and patented in 1915. He gathered around him a small 
staff of technical men who subsequently devoted almost five 
years to thermo-dynamic and engineering studies in order to 
design and build full size dryers. The first ones were installed 
for the Armstrong Cork Company, the Bakelite Corporation 
and Price Bros. & Company Ltd. Just now two 234-inch dry- 
ers are under construction for Price Bros. & Company Ltd. 
These are to operate at 1,200 feet a minute, but the 100 
inch vacuum dryer for the Scott Paper Company will reach a 
speed of 1,500 feet a minute. 

In commenting on the development of his equipment Mr. 
Minton points out the obstacles which had to be overcome 
included a revision of the accepted thermo-dynamics for paper 
drying; the impression that a vacuum chamber could not 
be built to withstand atmospheric pressure; that such a cham- 
ber could not be made airtight, and that it would be impossi- 
ble to pass paper through such a dryer, even if it could be 
built. : 

And so, in studying the lives and accomplishments of these 
two men who have made such outstanding contributions to 
the paper industry, one is struck by the fact that their devel- 
opments have resulted from an entirely different attack on 
the problems and from a perseverance through discourage- 
ments which would have caused the average person to give 
up in despair. 


oo 


Doctor Little Honored 


Arthur Dehon Little, of Cambridge, Mass., is the new 
president of the international chemical organization known 
as the Society of Chemical Industry which held its annual 
meeting in New York last week, the second meeting of the 
society to be held in the United States since 1912. Doctor 
Little has ben identified with the pulp and paper industry 
of North America for many years, having been a pioneer 
in the development of the sulphite process since the time 
it was first used commercially in this country. He was one 
of the original chemists connected with the industry, when 
pulp and paper mill chemists were more of a curiosity than 
otherwise. It was in the mills of the Richmond Paper Com- 
pany at Providence, R. I., where the late John G. Luke was 
superintendent, that Doctor Little was first identified with 
the industry, so many years ago that he might deem it 
unkind of us to mention the date, for he is still a man of 
youthful and vigorous appearance. Since those early days 
he has made many valuable contributions to the development 
of different industries and, as has been well stated in the 
journal of the society, has never failed to utilize his gift 
both for speaking and writing to further public appreciation 
of the work of the chemist in industry. Many of the older 
generation of pulp and paper mill workers will bear testi- 
mony to the helpful aid which he has given at various times 
to the solution of knotty problems. He acted as official 
chemist to the American Paper and Pulp Association with 
great credit for a number of years. 
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General View of Chattanooga Plant 


a ant sure unusual) ly satisfactory SFRVICE 


HE KALBFLEISCH combination of plants comprises six magnificent- 
ly equipped units. They are organized from laboratories to ship- 
ping platforms to render expert, scientific service to chemical consumers. 


Convenience is an important factor. So these plants are strategically spotted 
in the centers of greatest industrial activity. In consequence there is a 
Kalbfleisch plant within easy rail or truck distance of your establishment. 


Kalbfleisch can serve you competently and completely. We believe it is to your 
advantage to give us the opportunity . . . soon. 


Kalbfleisch Chemicals Include— 


ALJM (both Commercial and Iron Free) CASEIN (Domestic and Imported) ROSIN SIZE 
SALT CAKE CHINA CLAY GLAUBER’S SALT SODA ASH SULPHATE OF SODA 
MURIATIC ACID SATIN WHITE SULPHURIC ACID AMMONIA NITRIC ACID 
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DE QUINCY, LA. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Co 1p ora Ti On WATERBURY, CONN. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Practical Helps for the Mill Man 




















A Tank Truck for Felt Washing 


PERATORS in a large board mill have found that an 

ordinary tight cooperage barrel equipped with necessary 
pipe and fittings to be attached to fittings of shower pipes 
on paper machine, when properly placed upon a small truck, 
makes a most convenient device for washing both the top 
and bottom felts. The bottom of the barrel was tapped for 
pipe connection and brass 
piping installed in such 
manner that it extended 
beyond the truck body 
with the barrel setting 
vertically upon the frame, 
as illustrated. A gate 
valve was located in the 
piping arrangement near 
the bottom of the barrel. 














and a short section of | 

flexible hose was attached = /f- fa, Fisrsece Hose, 
to the discharge end of | i OG, Recs 
the pipe. The hose was a + my 
equipped with coupling Brass 7, —— 
to permit connection to ct) Pires 





coupling arrangement 


used on shower pipes. With the shower pipe connections 


madeup for any felt and the barrel filled with any wash- 
ing medium (dilute acid was being used in the installation 
described) it is simply necessary to open gate valve and 
the flow is distributed uniformly across the entire width 
of felt, it being discharged upon the felt through the open- 
ings in the shower pipe. 





—_ 


An Ingenious Guard 


N GUARDING machinery much thought seems to be given 
to protecting workmen from injury, a primary purpose 
of guarding, but apparently not so often is the same consid- 


eration given to the 
problem of designing 
the guard to make re- 
pairs on equipment easy 
and rapid. In one paper 
mill it has been found 
of advantage to place a 
railing of iron pipe 
around each of the drive 
stands on the drive side 
of the paper machine. 
The railing reaches to a 
height from the floor 
approximately the same as that of the pulley of the stand. To 
complete the guard and to house-in the stand, a galvanized 
sheet iron cover made in the form of a semi-circle and 






Sweet Metat Cover 
For Pipe Aait Guarp 






Drive Stano 





strengthened with angle iron was placed over the top of the 


pulley with sufficient clearance between the bélt on the pulley 
face and the inside of the cover to permit easy access to 
the pulley in case of a break in the belt without dismantling 
the guard. The entire construction of the guard is simple 
and seems to aid in handling the maintenance problem. 


_ 








Improvised Ventilator for Motor 


HE motor of a directly connected Jordan apparently 
continued to overheat constantly during operation. An 
improvised ventilating system was developed to cool the 
motor during its period of operation. A small ventilating 
fan was installed with the intake duct of the fan system 
taking air directly from outside the building. The discharge 


duct from the fan as it approached the Jordan motor was 
divided into two smaller ducts, one duct dropping vertically 
downward on either side 
of the Jordan shaft and 
then bending in such 
manner as to discharge 
the air into the lower 
half of the motor. The 
lower half of the motor 
on the side of the enter- 
ing air was partially en- 
closed with galvanized 
sheet iron of approxi- 
mately the same weight 
as that used in the con- 
struction of the ducts. 
The ducts were connected 
to the motor through 
openings in this galvan- 
ized iron plate to which 
they were attached. This 
ventilating system has 
made it possible to oper- 
ate the motor constantly without overheating. 
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Increased Leverage for Valve Hand Wheel 


HE hand wheel on the main water supply line entering 
a mill did not permit easy closing against the pressure of 
the in-coming water. Not sufficient leverage could be ap- 
plied readily to the wheel. To make the closing operation 












U-Batr 


Lever FoR VALVE HANODWHEEL 


of the valve easier, the operator simply clamped a steel bar 
about % inches x 1% inches x 3 inches over the top of the 
valve wheel. Two U-bolts were used to clamp the bar to the 
wheel. With such a device through the leverage gained it 
is possible for the operator to close the valve easily whenever 
desired. 








H. W. Brooks, lieutenant commander U. S. N. R. and con- 
sulting power and combustion engineer of New York and 
St. Louis, sailed for London September 13 for a European 
visit of several months to make a study of recent develop- 
ments in power plant practices abroad. From September 
24 to October 6 he will attend the meetings of the World 
Power Conference at the Imperial Institute, London, serving 
as an official delegate of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the International Railway Fuel Association 
and presenting a paper there on “Pulverized Fuel in Marine 
Service.” Thereafter, he will visit the more recent power 
developments as well as the works of the principal equip- 
ment manufacturers, both in Great Britain and on the Con- 


tinent. 
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ANNOUNCING 
OLIVER UNITED FILTERS INC. 


successor to 


OLIVER CONTINUOUS FILTER COMPANY 
and 
UNITED FILTERS CORPORATION 


A consolidation effected to advance Industrial Filtration generally and 
to render better service to all users of Filtration Equipment 


For Economy in Pulp and Paper Production. 


Oliver Drum Type 
Lime Mud Washers Ground Wood Deckers 
Pulp Deckers Bleach Washers 
Kraft Washers Save-Alls 
Board Machines 


— <b ot & of ss fete oe 


American Disc Type 


Ground Wood Deckers Sulphite Deckers 
Save-Alls 


We will make a survey of your mill requirements and then recommend the 
type of apparatus most suitable for your conditions. 


FACTORIES 
Oakland, Calif. Hazleton, Penna. 


OLIVER UNITED FILTERS INC. 


San Francisco New York Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank Bidg. 33 W. 42nd Street 565 Washington Bivd. 


Salt Lake City London Paris 
316 Felt Bldg. 150 Southampton Row WC 1 63 Ave. des Champs Elysees 


JOHANNESBURG TOKYO SCHEVENINGEN 
MONTREAL MELBOURNE HONOLULU 
HALLE, GERMANY SOERABAIA, JAVA MANILA, P. I. 
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Division of Simplified Practice of the Department of 

Commerce, with a view to applying simplified practice 
to eliminate waste in the industrial use of colors. Color has 
become a pronounced factor in many manufactured products, 
including paper. Is the wide variety of shades, hues, tints, 
and colors consistent with simplified practice, and can this 
tendency to apply color to everything be arrested? If colors 
can be standardized, it will decrease costs and increase profits 
and values in production, distribution and ultimate consump- 
tion. The manufacturer ties up capital in equipment in order 
to maintain production of the full line of colors. His inven- 
tory is rendered more complex and expensive, and he must 
have additional storage facilities. He is manufacturing for 
an uncertain demand and he is confronted with a variable 
factor of style. Style changes involve speculative risks. All 
these costs are overhead costs. The distributor is likewise 
faced with inventory problems, heavy investment to meet all 
demands, extra space and additional rent. The consumer on 
the other hand is only confused by a wide range of color, and 
takes longer to decide and make his selection, thus adding to 
selling costs. A simplified list of colors would, therefore, 
seem desirable. 

1928 Commerce Year Book—The Department of Commerce 
has just issued its 1928 Commerce Yearbook, Vol. 1, contain- 
ing detailed information concerning business conditions in the 
United States, showing wholesale and retail prices and busi- 
ness barometers for the year under survey. The volume 
contains 708 pages and is completely indexed. A considerable 
number of pages are devoted to paper and paper manufac- 
tures. A copy may be had upon application to the De- 
partment. 

Government Use of Foreign Goods—The Bureau of the 
Budget has adopted recommendations of the interdepart- 
mental board of contracts and adjustments, designed to 
tighten restriction against the use of foreign material and 
supplies in the purchase of government supplies, including 
paper, where American made products are available. 

Tariff Revision—President Coolidge regards as most un- 
likely the possibility of any revision of the tariff at next De- 
cember’s short session of Congress. 

American Business First Half of 1928—A splendid resumé 
of the nation’s business during the first half of 1928 has just 
been issued by the Department of Commerce, showing a gen- 
eral stability unparalleled in the economic history of this 
country. The conclusions are drawn from business indicators 
compiled from reports of governmental and private statistical 
organizations. The only important industries lagging behind 
the national pace are textiles in the manufacturing group, 
and agriculture and coal among the basic raw material indus- 
tries. The general quantatitive index of manufacturing pro- 
duction, the most comprehensive of all measures of industrial 
activity, in the first half of 1928 exceeded the previous high 
record of the first half of 1927. Declines in a few businesses 
were due to exceptional conditions prevailing in that industry. 
The general downward tendency in factory employment is 
taken not as an indication of lack of demand for factory 
products, but as reflecting the increasing efficiency of industry 
by which larger quantities can be produced per worker. The 
output per worker averaged about 43 per cent higher in 1927 
than in 1919. The foreign trade also continued in a satisfac- 
tory position. 

Exports Reach New High Record—American factories and 
salesmanship established a new record of efficiency in the first 
six months of 1928, when the value of exports of United States 
merchandise reached a higher level than in the corresponding 
period of any other year, and this increased foreign demand 
materially assisted the recovery of domestic business follow- 
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ing a period of slackened activity during the last months of 
1927. 

Simplification Movement Spreading—A resumé of the 
movement for simplification of practice in industry begun 
seven years ago has just been published by the Secretary of 
Commerce, showing that the practice has spread all over the 
world, and that the movement is attracting more interest and 
more support than ever before from business men, also show- 
ing direct savings estimated at more than $300,000,000 an- 
nually. With the movement continuing, business will be en- 
abled to operate more economically, continue to pay high 
wages, and at the same time secure fair returns to stock- 
holders and give the consumer reduced prices and better 
values. 

Survey of Business Occupations—Surveys of commercial 
occupations, based on scientific research, have contributed 
more than all other factors to the progress of commercial 
education during the last two years, says the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior. Findings resulting 
from these studies have resulted in a better understanding of 
what is needed in preparing persons for business positions. 
A number of recent commercial surveys are reviewed in the 
bulletin just issued. 

Record of House Proceedings—The final pages of the 
Journal of the House, the official record of proceedings in the 
House during the first session of the 70th Congress, are going 
to press and a new publication is about to be issued, a record 
of action taken by the House on all kinds of legislation intro- 
duced at the last Congress. 

Ohio River Traffic Survey—The results of a traffic survey to 
discover the available traffic, in lots of 100 tons or more, into 
and out of Ohio River points between Pittsburgh and New 
Orleans, have been compiled by the Transportation Division 
of the Department of Commerce. The desire of the mid- 
continental area is for water transportation with very low 
rates, and the report just issued includes a table showing the 
amount (short tons) of each of 31 commodities available 
annually for shipment into or out of each of 21 cities, includ- 
ing paper products, wood, pulp and rags. 

Wholesale Problems—The work begun by the first National 
Wholesale Conference held in Washington last February is 
nearing completion and a meeting to be held in the near future 
will correlate the studies in progress on the wholesaler’s func- 
tions and services, factors affecting wholesaling, such as 
grouv buying, chain stores, mail order business, economic 
trading areas, selection of customers and profitable minimum 
sizes of orders and shipments, credits sales terms and col- 
lections. 

Simplified Invoice Forms—A survey among purchasing 
agents to determine the degree of adherence accorded simpli- 
fication of commercial forms, and what per cent of invoice 
forms now in use conform with the simplified arrangement, 
has been instituted by the Bureau of Standards. Consider- 
able savings have already been effected in standardizing sizes, 
reducing varieties and cheapening the quality of the paper 
stock wherever possible. 

Eye-Protective Glasses for Industrial Workers—The pro- 
tection of the eyes of industrial workers, is a matter of great 
importance, and the Bureau of Standards has just published 
a paper describing the protective properties of eye glasses, 
which may be obtained upon application. 

Simplified Shipping Tags—The manufacturers of paper 
tags are formulating a simplified schedule for the manufac- 
ture of shipping tags, and studies are being made first of the 
reinforced eyelet type. The different types of stock to be 
used for making tags are to be defined, thickness of material 
used, size of tags, etc. Color is also going to be studied, with 
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a view to having a minimum number of uniform colors 
throughout the industry. 

Women In Industry—Women have been called the world’s 
greatest spenders but the Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor has just pictured them in a different role—as pro- 
ducers of much of the goods that all of us buy, in a motion 
picture, “Within the Gates,” a film showing that one in every 
five workers is a woman‘and that for every four women who 
stay at home one goes out into gainful employment, many 
within the gates of the factory, to make some part of almost 
everything that is sold in the market place. The film will be 
loaned free upon payment of express charges to and from 
Washington, to any one desiring it. 

Life of Stone Flooring—The life of stone flooring has been 
measured in tests conducted by the Bureau of Standards to 
determine the uneven wearing qualities of stone flooring. 
Materials supplying the desired colors are not always of 
equal resistance to wear, and for that reason the floor may 
wear to a very uneven surface. The dearth of information 
on the subject of the wearing qualities of different materials 
under floor traffic has started the Bureau on a line of re- 
search to test the abrasive hardness of various flooring ma- 
terials. 

Preventing Motor Truck Fires—The Navy Department has 
issued orders to prevent fires from motors and requiring the 
installation of three screens or air inlets to carburetors 
and in other vents, with a view of preventing gasoline motor 
fires caused largely by back-firing. The Bureau of Engineer- 
ing of the Department ascertained after considerable inves- 
tigation that the flame from a back-fire occurring in a gaso- 
line motor can be propagated through a single screen such as 
has been for some time the practice to install on air inlets 
with the expectation of preventing fires when the motor back- 
fires. Extensive tests show that the flames cannot be propa- 
gated through 3 screens, provided they are made of the proper 
size wire and are of a definite mesh and properly spaced. The 
screens found most suitable against back-fire are 40-mesh, 
made of brass wire 31 B & S gauge in diameter. The best 
installation to be proof against back-fires was found to be 
with screens spaced not over % inch apart. Screens must be 
installed not only at air inlets to carburetors, but also breather 
pipes, carburetor suction tubes, drip pans and other locations. 

The Business Horizon—The extraordinary variety and com- 
plexity of the problems looming upon the national business 
horizon is indicated by the program of activities for the com- 
ing year just adopted by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
major subjects listed for consideration including the responsi- 
bilities of business, trade relations, railway problems, foreign 
trade policies, federal taxation, commercial aeronautics, 
wholesaling, state treatment of outside business corporations, 
tariff administration, insurance legislation, street and high- 
way traffic, handicaps to shippers, rail-water rates, changes 
in distribution, elimination of industrial wasts, etc. 

Federal Trade Ruling—A picture of the character known and 
recognized as “Uncle Sam” carried in advertisements by a 
corporation engaged in the business of manufacturing, along 
with the statement “the * * * that Uncle Sam recommends,” 
was prohibited in a recent ruling of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, as were the use of the words “just double the 
strength” as being misleading. 

Purchasing Power of Wages— Wages per hour in the United 
States have steadily increased since 1922 until in 1926 they 
were 129 per cent higher than the prewar year, 1913, whereas 
the cost of living was only 75 per cent higher than in 1913, 
according to a statement just issued by the Department of 
Labor. Wages for labor in foreign countries are also con- 
trasted with wages paid in this country. 

Employment and Pay-Rolls—The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics report a drop of 1.1 per cent in employment for July as 
compared with June, with a decrease of 3.1 per cent in pay 
roll totals. Using 1923 as the average of 100, the following 
figures are shown for paper and paper products: 


Employment Payroll totals 

1927 1928 1927 1928 
July June July July June July 
Paper and printing.101.8 101.5 101.5 109.0 112.4 110.4 
Paper and pulp .... 92.2 89.9 89.4 95.3 96.0 93.4 
Paper boxes ...... 95.0 91.8 91.2 103.8 107.7 102.9 
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Canada Outstrips Great Britain as Market—A milestone in 
the history of our foreign trade has been reached according 
to Dr. Julius Klein, showing that Canada is now buying fifty 
million dollars worth more of merchandise per year than 
England. A vigorous and prosperous Dominion has forged 
swiftly ahead and has now for the first time surpassed all 
other countries in its purchase of the products of the United 
States. Newsprint paper is an important Canadian product. 
In 1927 we bought nearly $119,000,000 or about one-quarter of 
all our purchases from Canada. The Dominion sent us sev- 
eral million dollars worth more of newsprint annually than 
we ourselves produce in the United States, and now furnishes 
nine-tenths of all the paper of this character that we import 
from abroad. 

Wholesale Prices—The general level of wholesale prices in 
July was slightly higher than in June, says the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. With 1926 as the average of 100, the fol- 
lowing changes are shown for paper and pulp: 


1927 1928 1928 Purchasing power of 1926 dollar 
July June July in July, 1928 (cents) 
92.0 89.2 89.2 112.1 


Postal Regulations—An increase in the time limit from 15 
to 20 days for holding C. O. D. parcels by postmasters has 
just been announced by the Post Office Department, in an 
effort to render better service, the department having found 
that the 15-day limit was not sufficient to enable many ad- 
dresses of these C. O. D. parcels to accept delivery. 

New Tax Return Forms Available—The revised form for 
income tax returns of corporations closing their fiscal year 
in 1928 are now ready for distribution. The new form makes 
provision for reporting income at the rate of 12 per cent as 
provided by the Revenue Act of 1928, and for allowance of 
the exemption of $3,000 instead of the $2,000 permitted under 
the old revenue act of 1926. Ask for Form 1120-A. To ob- 
tain the reduced rate of tax, corporations which already have 
filed their returns for a fiscal year ending in 1928 and who 
computed the tax on the income for the entire taxable year 
at 13% per cent, should file amended returns on the revised 
form 1120-A on or before the date the second installation of 
taxis due. Corporations filing returns on the old form 1120-A 
and who attached to the return a schedule on which the tax is 
correctly computed under the 1928 act, need not file an 
amended return. 

Scope of Trade-Mark Act—The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in a petition just filed, has been asked to review 
a ruling of the lower courts that the purpose of the Trade 
Mark Act of 1905 was to project the trade-mark rights of the 
registrant and owner thereof into all states even in advance 
of the establishment of trade therein, and to afford full pro- 
tection to such registrant and owner. (No. 372) 

A signature cannot be afforded protection according to a 
recent ruling of the Commissioner of Patents in ex parte Salm. 
A surname provided with a paraph at the end of the name 
which extends beneath the entire notation, there being a loop 
in the paraph, was held not to be entitled to registration as a 
trade-mark because of the common use of paraphs in con- 
nection with names. 

A print of an ornamental poster, which bears no designation 
of an article of manufacture, cannot be registered for trade- 
mark purposes, according to another decision of the Commis- 
sioner, in ex parte Everybody’s Daily Publishing Co., and the 
print itself, was held not to be an article of manufacture con- 
templated by the trade-mark act. “A mere label is not in- 
tended to accomplish any such purpose (as accomplished by 
a trade-mark), but only to indicate the article contained in the 
bottle, package, or box to which it is affixed,” the Commis- 
sioner holds. 

Recent Tax Decisions—In Kent Paper Co. (Docket No. 
14,437), the U. S. Board of Tax Appeals held that the Internal 
Revenue Bureau had properly disallowed $49,775 as invested 
capital, which the taxpayer claimed on its return, because 
evidence was lacking as to the value of intangibles called 
good will and watermark acquired for stock at the time of 
organization. 

The rate of exhaustion of machinery, -capital expenditures 
and other incidental points were involved in another decision 
(No. 11,625), in which the Board held that the fact that ex- 
haustion was accelerated under certain operating conditions 
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was insufficient to establish the rate of exhaustion claimed 
by the taxpayer. The taxpayer also paved the streets of its 
mill village as a means of attracting com. itive labor, but 
the Board held that this fact was insufficient to show that the 
expenditures were ordinary and necessary business expendi- 
tures and therefore deductible. 

Recent Customs Decisions— Merchandise classified as 

apers with a decorated surface dt 4%c per pound and 17 per 
font ad valorem under par. 1305, tariff act of 1922, was claimed 
fo be papers with a decorated surface made on a machine with 
attachm. -.s, not embossed or printed. The U. S. Customs 
Court held the paper dutiable only at #4%c per pound as 
claimed. 

Paper bags, classified as bags manufactured of paper at 
85 per cent ad valorem under par. 1313, were claimed dutiable 
at 5c per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem under par. 1305. 
The U. S. Customs Court sustained the protest, the govern- 
ment conceding the bags to be composed of one of the kinds 
of paper specifically provided for in par. 1305. 

Interstate Commerce Rulings—Of particular interest to 
traffic managers is the fact that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has just issued Tariff Circular No. 20, effective 
Oct. 1, 1928, canceling the present Tariff Circular 18-A, and 
containing new rules which are to govern the construction and 
filing of freight rate publications and classifications, and is of 
importance to the shipper as well as to the railroads. 

Double first-class ratings, less than carloads, in western 
classification, on paper boxes, set up, outside measurement 

xceeding 1 inch in depth and exceeding 15 inches, length 

idth and depth combined, were found unreasonable in a 
‘gcent ruling by the Commission and reasonable ratings were 
yrescribed. (No. 19018) 

;|Rates on newsprint to Southern points are to be investi- 
bated by the Commission, in carloads, between eastern and 
yuthern points, including also the rules and regulations of 
varriers covering the transportations of such paper, and 
schedules on shipments from Canada. 

Use of Paper Textiles Declines—The use of paper textiles 
in Germany has practically ceased according to a trade report 
from Berlin, and there are now only two mills manufacturing 
paper yarns. 

Brazilian Exposition—An exposition of the products of 
Brazil and of products from all over the world will be held 
at Pernambuco, Brazil, at the end of the year, which will be 
open for 30 days, and will be divided into three sections, in- 
dustrial, commercial and public works, the first section will 
be subdivided into 14 groups, including paper exhibits. 

Paper Simplification—A survey is being made to determine 
the diversity now existing in waxed paper sizes, with a view 
to simplification. Paper towels are also coming up in the 
simplification program, according to recent announcements 
by the Department of Commerce. 








Joseph Andrew Jeffrey 


Joseph Andrew Jeffrey, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, died at 
his home in Columbus, August 27, 1928, at the age of 92. 

Mr. Jeffrey was born in Clarksville, Ohio, receiving his 
education in the local schools and his early business training 
in Columbus, where he later entered the banking business. 
He was the founder of the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
said to be the largest manufacturer of mining machinery 
in the world, maintaining offices in all the important cities 
in the United States and foreign countries. 

In 1877 Mr. Jeffrey chanced to see a model mining machin- 
ery in a window and arranged with the inventor, Francis 
Lechner, to manufacture the machinery. The company was 
first known as The Lechner Mining Machine Company but 
the name was changed in 1887 to the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company. 

Besides the widow, Mr. Jeffrey is survived by three daugh- 
ters and three sons. The sons are-all executives of the 
company. 








The Newspaper and Magazine Paper Corporation, of 
New York City, has filed notice of an increase in capital from 
$250,000 to $1,500,000. 
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Perkins-Goodwin Co. Absorbs Scandinavian Pulp 
Agency, Inc. 


Simultaneously with the announcement of a consolidation 
of the Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., of New York, with 
the Perkins-Goodwin Company, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
to form a pulp merger that will give Perkins-Goodwin Com- 
pany, the exclusive sale in the United States of the output 
of mills producing approximately 300,000 tons per annum 
of Swedish sulphite and sulphate pulp, comes the news of 
Perkins-Goodwin Company’s appointment as sole agents in 
the United States for Skonviks Aktiebolag, manufacturers 
of strong unbleached sulphite pulp, Skénvik, Sweden. 

The Perkins-Goodwin Company will take the entire execu- 
tive and sales organization of the Scandinavian Pulp Agency, 
Inc., and J. Allan Millar, president, will, on January 1, 1929, 
when the consolidation becomes effective, take office as a 
vice president and director of Perkins-Goodwin Company. 
Until the close of this year the two companies will continue 
to operate independently, but on and after January 1, 1929, 
all new business will be transacted in the name of Perkins- 
Goodwin Company, and all existing orders or contracts on 
the books of the Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., on that 
date will be completed by that company. 


International Earnings Decrease 

The statement of consolidated earnings of the International 
Paper Co., with headquarters in New York, and subsidiaries 
shows net revenue available for dividends on International 
Paper Co. stocks for the quarter ended June 30 last as 
$1,228,070 after depreciation, interest, amortization charges, 
reserve for taxes and subsidiary dividends. This compares 
with $1,413,029 on the same basis for the quarter ended 
June 30, 1927. After dividends on preferred and common 
stocks, there was a deficit of $1,033,229 for the quarter, 
against a surplus of $15,576 for the same quarter last year. 

Total revenue for the quarter to June 30 last was $4,385,- 
685, as compared with $3,896,971 in the corresponding quarter 
of 1927. Depreciation was $1,523,817, against $1,142,016, 
while interest was $1,274,102, against $1,137,340. The sur- 
plus declined $1,007,979 during the quarter to $21,153,130 
from $22,161,110. For the first six months of this year net 
revenue available for dividends on the company’s stocks was 
$2,698,009, against $2,407,253 in the same period last year. 
After dividends on preferred and common stocks there was 
a deficit of $1,741,717, compared with a surplus of $176,119 
for the first half of 1927. 

A. R. Graustein, president, in a letter to stockholders, 
says the earnings shown in these statements do not include 
the undistributed portion of the earnings accruing on the 
common shares of the New England Power Association held 
by the International Paper Company. The low earnings 
reflect a somewhat greater curtailment of operations than 
was anticipated. 


Holding Company for I. P. Assured 


The International Paper Co. has announced that a ma- 
jority of the 7 per cent preferred stock and common stock 
of the company has been deposited in favor of the plan and 
agreement of June 28 contemplating the formation of the 
International Paper and'Power Co. as a holding company. 
Inasmuch as the reorganization committee is desirous of 
obtaining the approval of as many stockholders as possible, 
it has extended the time limit for the deposit of shares to 
September 30. 

The 6 per cent preferred stock, of which only 21,327 shares 
are outstanding in the hands of the public, is considered as 
assenting to the reorganization in view of the large amount 
held in the company’s treasury. There are 778,028 shares 
of 7 per cent preferred and 990,614 shares of common stock 
outstanding. 
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our score and seven years ago. 


HUS began what is 

probably the most 
memorable speech in the 
English language. At 
least, Oxford University 
in England, has em- 
blazoned it in bronze on 
the wall of one of its 
buildings for all the 
world to copy as perfect 
prose. 


It is Lincoln’s Gettys- 
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burg Address, delivered 
on November 19, 1863. 

There are few alive who remember 
that memorable day and year, yet five 
years before two young men formed the 
partnership of Shuler and Benning- 
hofen which still exists under the 
operation of their sons and grandsons. 

Three generations of experience! 


want—long life, economi- 
cal cost, large water removing qualities, 
and good production of good paper. 
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use Hamilton Felts on all your 
machines. 
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William H. Clark 

William H. Clark, widely known in the industry as eastern 
sales manager of the Howard Paper Co. and allied mills, 
the Aetna Paper Co., of Dayton, O., and the Maxwell Paper 
Co., of Franklin, O., died at his home in New York on July 
98. He had been in poor health for two years. 

Mr. Clark was a native of New England, and began his 
career in the paper industry in the Dickenson Mill of the 
American Writing Paper Co. in Holyoke, Mass. He later 
founded the Brown & Clark Co. paper merchants, in St. Louis, 
Mo., and left that company 32 years ago to associate him- 
self with Col. H. M. Howard as sales manager of the Aetna 
Paper Co., of Dayton, O. When the Howard Paper Co., of 
Urbana, O., was placed in operation in 1910, Mr. Clark was 
given entire charge of sales and continued in this capacity 
for several years until it became necessary to establish 
eastern and western sales offices in New York and Chicago, 
at which time he came to New York and assumed charge of 
sales as eastern sales manager for the three allied Howard 
mills and remained in this capacity until his death. 

Mr. Clark is survived by a widow. His funeral was at- 
tended by many trade friends, representatives of the National 
Paper Trade Association and paper mill executives. Inter- 
ment was in St. Louis. 


Charles I. Karasik 

Charles I. Karasik, an official of the Ravenswood Paper 
Mill Co., manufacturer of box board and the only paper 
mill within the city limits of New York, until his retire- 
ment three years ago, died on July 26 at his home in New 
York after a lingering illness at the age of 45. 

Mr. Karasik had been engaged in the paper industry for 
many years, and was a member of the National Democratic 
Club, Jewish Theatrical Guild, Thursday Nighters, Grand 
Street Boys’ Association, and No. 1 Lodge of Elks. 


New International Directors 


Frank D. Comerford, of Boston, Mass., has been elected 
a director of the International Paper Company, according 
to announcement from the local headquarters of the com- 
pany. Mr. Comerford is president of the New England 
Power Association and has been for several years closely 
associated with President A. R. Graustein of the I. P. Com- 
pany in the acquisition and development of power properties. 

Gifford D. Simons, general manager of the Simonds Saw 
and Steel Manufacturing Company, Fitchburg, Mass., also 
has been elected a director of the International. 


The Gatti Paper Stock Corp., large dealer in paper- 
makers’ supplies of 41 East Forty-second St., New York, of 
which Joseph Gatti is president, has purchased the John A. 
De Vito Co., packers of paper stock located at Station and 
Halleck Sts., in Boston, Mass., and one of the foremost 
concerns in its line in New England. The business of the 
latter concern will be absorbed into the Boston branch of 
the Gatti Corp. at 45-46 Pittsburgh St., and Albert A. 
Fredericks, heretofore head of the De Vito Co., will be in 
charge of the Gatti branch in Boston. 


The Dexter Sulphite Pulp and Paper Co., of Dexter, N. Y., 
has appointed Julius Gold as exclusive sales representative 
in the Metropolitan district and vicinity, with offices at 55 
West Forty-second street, New York. Products of the 
company include high-grade Mitscherlich sulphite and paper 
specialties. 


Louis Marcowitz, of Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney Inc., 
dealers in and importers of paper mill supplies of 178 South 
street, New York, has returned from a several months’ busi- 
ness trip to Europe where he called on numerous shippers 
of papermaking rags and where he reports he found the 
rag situation very unfavorable from a supply standpoint. 


Dominick Palmieri, formerly with the Box Board and 
Lining Co., and M. M. Elish & Company, Inc., of New York, 
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has entered business for himself, dealing in all kinds of 
papermaking materials, at Eighty-fourth Road and 172nd 
St., Jamaica, N. Y. 





NORTHERN NEW YORK NEWS 














Reforestation Committee Tours State 

State Senator C. J. Hewitt of New York State, chairman 
of the New York State Reforestation committee created by 
a special act of the state legislature with appointments to 
the commission by Governor Alfred E. Smith, Senator John 
Knight, president pro tem of the Senate, and Joseph A. Mc- 
Ginnies, speaker of the assembly, with the committee made a 
tour of the state of New York during August and assisted 
in the dedication ceremonies for the new ranger school at 
Wannakena. 

The trip through the northern section of New York State 
lasted five days and ended at Upper Saranac, N. Y., where a 
public meeting. was held to obtain the views of the people 
of that section of the proposed reforestation project to be 
carried out by the state. 

The tour was to ascertain the location, area and value of 
cheap lands which cannot be properly tilled, but which would 
be suitable for reforestation projects. Leaders of the com- 
mittee pointed out that the State is going into a huge re- 
forestation project and must find out how much the problem 
is going to cost. The state will buy up waste lands in the 
state and plant trees if the legislature favors the report of 
the committee to be made in February. The trip included 
all sections of the state. 


St. Regis Paper Co. to Operate Oswego Board 
R. B. Maltby, vice president of the St. Regis Paper Co. 
has announced the new mill of the Oswego Board Corp. of 
Oswego, N. Y. will in the future be operated by the St. Regis 


, operating organization of Watertown, N. Y., the same as the 


Taggart Bag factory in Oswego. 

The St. Regis Paper Co. is a Carlisle organization and the 
greater part of the company’s business is derived from long 
term contracts for catalogue paper with certain mail order 
houses and for directory paper with large directory concerns. 
The remaining business is obtained from sales of newsprint, 
manila, kraft and mottled wrapping paper and waxed papers 
used in packing industries. Officials of the company operate 
a dozen or more plants in Northern New York and will now 
add the board mill which was constructed by the Carlisles 
for the manufacture of insulating board from wood pulp 
which comes from plants of the St. Regis company. The en- 
tire output is taken under contract by the Johns-Mannville 
Corp. and marketed by its selling organization under its own 
name. 

The St. Regis company has been operating the Taggart 
bag factory since its completion last January. The new ad- 
dition to the plant will be completed soon and the two floors 
of the plant will soon be put into production as machinery is 
being installed to bring the daily production up to 350,000 
kraft cement bags. F 


Black River Paper Mill Closed 

The Black River Paper Mill owned by the St. Regis Paper 
Co. of Watertown, N. Y., was closed for an indefinite period 
August 30 on orders posted in the mill by E. L. McCormack, 
general superintendent. The closing of the mill automati- 
cally threw 70 men out of work. 

The Black River Paper Mill located in Black River, N. Y., 
about five miles from Watertown, has been in operation for 
about 30 years. It was built by William P. Herring, de- 
ceased, who also owned the Herring Paper Mill of Water- 
town, and has been controlled and operated by the St. Regis 
company for the past twelve years. The mill has been manu- 
facturing manila and packers oiled manila. No reason for 
the action has been given. 

The production of the mill was a total of 30 tons of 
manila and oiled paper per day. 
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St. Regis Bag Plant Progressing 

Work on the new bag plant which is being erected in the 
rear of the Champion Paper Company by the St. Regis Paper 
Company in Carthage, N. Y., is progressing rapidly. The 
mill was decided upon in July and work was started im- 
mediately. 

Slight changes were made in the original plans for the 
placement of the building and in place of making the build- 
ing run one way on the lot it has been decided to have the 
building run parallel to the main floor of the Champion Com- 
pany machine room. 

According to the present outline, the building will be 230 
feet long and 100 feet wide, and will extend over the present 
canal which runs from the Champion Paper Company’s plant 
to the Black River. About 50 feet of the building will be over 
the canal and will rest on cement walls on the banks of the 
canal. The main floor of the building will be on the ground 
level and a basement will extend or about one-third the 
length of the plant over the canal. In order to make way 
for the building, the bridge which crosses the canal in the 
rear of the Champion Paper Company is being moved up 
next to the building. 

A crew of about 60 men is employed on the job which is 
under the supervision of field superintendent Charles Field- 
ing. One of the most important factors in the construction 
of the plant, the railroad siding, is nearly finishéd. The 
work of grading, both for the building and the side track, 
has been completed and the work of actual construction of 
the building will begin soon. 

The plant will manufacture principally paper cement bags. 
The company will employ between 100 and 125 persons, 
principally women. 


The Malone Paper Co. of Malone, N. Y., has been forced 
to shut down because of lack of water in the Salamon river, 
thus throwing out of employment, temporarily, 100 men. 
Until heavy rains come to raise the water in the river, or 
until the company can get relief by release of water from the 
lakes above, the mill will be forced to remain inactive. 


Ronald Kelpy, Port Leyden, N. Y., who is employed at the 
Gould Company paper mill at Lyons Falls, N. Y., was pain- 
fully injured August 18 when his arm was caught in some 
machinery and was badly wrenched and mangled. 


Fire of undetermined origin started in a reforested plot 
owned by Sylvester D. Virkler of Castorland, N. Y., and lo- 
cated near Pine Grove August 18. Due to the fact that re- 
cent rains had left the ground damp little damage was done 
except for 40 square feet of timber that was burned before it 
was extinguished. The pine trees were planted by Mr. Virk- 
ler about ten years ago and are the finest in that section of 
the state. 


John Woods, of Ogdensburg, N. Y., suffered a painful in- 
jury when his right hand was caught in a paper machine at 
the Newton Falls paper mill August 20. The ends of two 
of his fingers were crushed. 


William B. Van Allen, formerly of Carthage, N. Y., and a 
prominent attorney, died at his home in Buffalo, N. Y., Aug- 
ust 19, at the age of 66 years. Mr. Van Allen was one of the 
organizers of the DeGrasse Paper Co., of the West End Paper 
Co. of Carthage, N. Y.. and of the Leray Paver Co., which 
afterwards merged with the Carthage Sulphite Pulp and 
Paper Co. 


Veteran Papermaker Celebrates 89th Birthday 

George W. Knowlton, president of the Knowlton Brothers 
Co., paper manufacturing concern of Watertown, N. Y., cele- 
brated his 89th birthday August 17 the same as he would 
any other day, working at his desk in the offices of the mill 
and walking to and from his work. 

Mr. Knowlton, who started his career as a papermaker at 
$1.50 a day in Watertown, has risen in the profession until 
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he is considered as the dean of American papermakers. He 
was flooded with telegrams of congratulations and his desk 
was banked with flowers sent him by admiring friends. 

Mr. Knowlton said that birthdays mean to him just an- 
other day. He walks every day to and from his work, but 
admits that he does not walk as much as formerly. He is 
in the best of health. In September, 1926, THE PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY published an article by Mr. Knowlton entitled “Early 
Manufacture of Newsprint from Wood Pulp.” 


Reforestation Conference at Lake George 

Data obtained by representatives of the New York State 
Commission on reforestation at a conference at Lake George, 
N. Y., August 15, reveals there is a total of 27,480 acres of 
waste lands and unproductive farms in Warren County which 
could be economically devoted to reforestation. These lands 
are located in the towns of Bolton, Chester, Horicon, Johns- 
burg, Queensbury and Thurman. The lands, if taken by the 
state and reforested, would be subject to local taxation as 
at present, it was pointed out. 

Assemblyman Eberly Hutchinson of Green Lake, N. Y., 
vice-chairman of the assembly ways and means committee, 
explained the aims of the commission. Senator Warren T. 
Thayer of Chateaugay, N. Y., member of the commission, 
presided. The tentative plan of the commission, Assembly- 
man Hutchinson pointed out calls for the purchase of the 
4,000,000 acres of so called worthless or idle land in the 
State of New York at a low figure to be used for the planting 
of trees. 


William Menard, an employee of the Arrowhead Paper 
Mills, Fulton, N. Y., suffered a compound fracture of the 
right jaw August 20 when struck by the lever of a machine 
on which he was working in the Arrowhead plant at Battle 
Island. 


Peter Leonard, an employee at the plant of the Victoria 
Paper Mill, Fulton, N. Y., received a fracture of the right 
leg the week of August 12, while employed at the plant, 
when his foot became caught in machinery. 


Joseph Calicuri, employee of the International Paper Co. 
of Pyrites, suffered the loss of the right middle and ring 
fingers and the index finger at the distal joint, while work- 


- ing on a paper machine August 1. 


Jacob W. Amos Resigns 

Jacob W. Amos, Watertown, has resigned his position as 
secretary and treasurer of the Taggart Brothers Company 
of Watertown, one of the largest paper manufacturing con- 
cerns in the northern section of New York state. 

Mr. Amos resigned July 31, Ralph K. Ferguson, New York 
City, assistant secretary and treasurer of the Northern New 
York Utilities, Inc. and of the Power Corporation of New 
York, being named to succeed him by the board of directors. 

Mr. Amos, who had been secretary and treasurer of the , 
company for 23 years, resigned rather than transfer to New 
York City, now headquarters of the company since the cen- 
tralization of Carlisle interests there. The Watertown office 
of Taggart Brothers Company has dwindled in importance 
since the formation in June of the Taggart Corporation, 
headed by Floyd L. Carlisle, a holding company which 
took over and now owns the entire Taggart Brothers, Inc., 
interests. 

Mr. Amos was for many years a Watertown city council- 
man, resigning in June 1921, and was once a member of the 
public safety board of Watertown. He is now a director of 
the Northern New York Trust Company, Inc., a trustee of the 
Watertown Savings Bank, president of the Watertown Y. 
M. C. A. and also holds several other offices. In 1921 he was 
made a director in the Utica Mutual Insurance Company and 
was named to the board of directors of the Allied Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Utica last January. He has no definite 
plans for the future. 

Taggart Brothers, Inc., from which Mr. Amos resigned is 
with other allied interests regarded as one of the largest 
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groups engaged in manufacturing paper bags. Besides the 
plant in Watertown, the Taggart Brothers Company, before 
formation of the Taggart corporation, operated and con- 
trolled a mill at Herrings and was affiliated with the Taggart 
Oswego Paper and Bag Corporation, of which Floyd L. 
Carlisle was named director in April, 1927. 


Edward Hunter of Dexter, N. Y., died at his home August 
29th at the age of 80 years. Mr. Hunter was born in Canada 
and came to Dexter 45 years ago. With C. E. Jones as a 
partner, he operated the first pulp mill in Dexter. He was 
later connected with the first utilities company in Dexter. 


Announcement of the closing of the International Paper 
Company mill at Pyrites, N. Y. has been made. Closing of 
the mill throws approximately 100 men out of work. It 
was said by officials that the shutdown was only temporary. 
Papermaking is the chief industry of Pyrites. 


Negotiate for Pulpwood by Boat 


John C. Murray of Carthage, N. Y., is negotiating with the 
Oswego Falls Pulp and Paper Company of Fulton, N. Y., in 
connection with plans for shipment to the Fulton concern of 
one or more cargoes of pulpwood from the lower St. Law- 
rence river if rates of handling by the Longshoremen’s 
Union and other costs prove satisfactory. 

Besides the negotiations with the papermaking company, 
Mr. Murray is carrying on negotiations with canal boat own- 
ers in New York and Buffalo for handling any boat shipments 
to Oswego, N. Y., on Lake Ontario from the east side terminal 
through the barge canal to Fulton. A number of years ago 
Mr. Murray handled a large tonnage of pulpwood through 
Oswego for the Battle Island Paper Company of Fulton. 


Clyde W. Miller, Watertown, has resigned his position 
as assistant secretary of the Taggart Brothers Company. 
Mr. Miller who has been with the company for the past 21 
years will take an extended vacation, and has no definite 
plans in regard to future business activities. 


W. M. Osborne, Newton Falls, N. Y., and formerly of 
Carthage, N. Y., has resigned his position as chief chemist 
at the Newton Falls Paper Company plant and will resume 
similar duties in California. 


John A. Weiner with Oswego Board Corp. 


John A. Weiner, member of the Mason Fibre Company 
plant of Laurel, Mississippi, has been appointed general su- 
perintendent of the Oswego Board Corporation of Oswego, 
N. Y. 

Mr. Weiner arrived in Oswego August 21 and takes up his 
duties at once. Mr. Weiner has long been identified with 
paper board construction and takes the position of E. E. 
Whitney of Oswego, official of the company who has been 
serving as acting head of the company until such time as a 
general superintendent should be appointed. 

Mr. Whitney made a report the day Mr. Weiner took over 
his duties and stated there is plenty of business in sight and 
with the plant operating to its fullest capacity and still not 
able to meet orders, a natural outcome would be a further 
expansion of the industry. It has been stated no further 
changes are planned in the Oswego board mill organization. 


Dedication of Ranger School 


The first general conference on Ranger School education 
was held August 25 at the dedication of the New York 
State Ranger School building at Wanakena, on Cranberry 


Lake, in the heart of the Adirondack wilderness. The dedi- 
cation of the new building preceded the conference. 

The Ranger School is unique in respect to its phenomenal 
growth since 1913, when the school was established, and 
also because it is the only institution of its kind in the 
country. It is a branch of the New York State College 
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of Forestry at Syracuse University, but has no relation to 
the courses given at the college. The school is under the 
supervision of Dean Franklin Moon of the college and is 
under the immediate direction of James F. Dubuar. 

The new building is of concrete construction with modern 
equipment throughout, and is designed to be the home as 
well as the schoolroom of 70 students and faculty. The 
course given at the Ranger School is intended to train men 
to fill the gap between the professional forester and the 
lumberjack. It is an intensive course with surveying as a 
foundation and includes tree nursery work, cruising and 
forest management, as it relates to the handling of wood- 
lots. 


Norstrand Manufacturing Company 


A new company, known as the Norstrand Manufacturing 
Company, has been organized for the purpose of manufac- 
turing groundwood products, and has leased from the Sara- 
nac Pulp and Paper Co., Plattsburgh, N. Y., its groundwood 
mill and steam plant and will begin at once an extensive 
building program to make the plant suitable for manufac- 
turing the new product. 

A steel frame and tile building will be erected and a 
second story added to the pulp mill building. A 500 h.p. 
modern steam boiler plant equipped with automatic stoker 
and coal handling devices will be built. Specially designed 
automatic machines are now under construction. 

Officers of the company are: H. P. G. Norstrand, president 
and general manager; L. B. Norstrand, vice president and 
secretary; J. W. Guibord, treasurer; M. C. Taylor, assistant 
treasurer, and A. M. Lund, general superintendent. 


The Taggart Corporation of Oswego, N. Y. has issued a 
new booklet for distribution among the trade throughout the 
United States giving a history of the development of the 
Taggart papermaking business since its founding in 1866 by 
ancestors of B. B. Taggart of Watertown, N. Y., and others 
who are still active in the management of the company. A 
pioneer in the manufacture of bags for transportation of 
heavy substances, the company is today one of the largest 
producers in this field. 


I. C. C. to Consolidate St. Regis Complaint 


An echo of the St. Regis Paper Co. of Watertown, N. Y., 
hard fought newsprint paper transportation before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Watertown and in Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been heard. 

Notice of a petition filed with the commission for con- 
solidation of the St. Regis Co. complaint with the investiga- 
tion recently started by the commission has reached Joseph 
A. Quinlan, traffic manager of the company. The petition was 
filed by Earl C. Calhoun, attorney for the New York Central 
Railroad in the St. Regis case, and for all railroads involved 
in the commission investigation. 

Mr. Quinlan will fight the consolidation he has said. A 
formal answer in protest will be filed with the commission at 
once. Consolidation of the case might mean that the dis- 
posal of the St. Regis case would only be handled as a 
section of the other larger matter, thus smothering the 
Watertown question in the mass of material. 

Newsprint paper rates from Watertown points west of 
Buffalo were those involved in the St. Regis case. Water- 
town paper was being shipped at a 38% cent rate per 100 
pounds, the same as paper from Quebec and Maine, in spite 
of geographical advantages. Mr. Quinlan’s complaint sought 
to fix the rate at 27 cents per 100, a difference of $2.25 per 
ton. 

The case was opened before Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission representatives in Watertown November 21, 1927. 
After three days of investigation the hearing was adjourned 
to Washington and after eight more days was completed in 
December. Briefs were filed since that time, the St. Regis 
has been awaiting the commission’s decision, which may be 
altered in effect if not in content if the railroad’s present 
petition is granted. 
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WISCONSIN NEWS 











Forest Products Makes Rod Mill Survey 


A distinct trend towards the use of the rod mill in pulp 
grinding is shown by a survey completed by the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., under the direction 
of C. C. Heritage, chief of the pulp and paper section. He 
finds that thirty-seven of these mills have come into use in 
four years’ time. 

In 1924, the laboratory placed in operation an experi- 
mental rod mill, believing that the machinery used in the 
metallurgical trades for breaking up ores also could be 
used in the paper industry. Two years of experimenting 
brought the announcement in 1926 that the rod mill was a 
success as a part of the semi-chemical pulping process and 
as a means of refining pulps, shives, knots and screenings. 

Learing that rod mill manufacturers had installed a num- 
ber of these recently, Mr. Heritage made the survey to deter- 
mine their popularity. He found that on July lst ten rod 
mills were in use on kraft pulps alone by six companies. 
These ranged from 4 feet by 8 feet nominal inside dimen- 
sions to 7 feet by 16 feet. Four companies reported five 
rod mills running on sulphite pulp or screenings. Thirteen 
were being operated by five other companies in the production 
of semi-chemical pulps. One uses three mills on straw and 
chip boards. In addition to the original experimental mill 
at the laboratories, five small ones are being operated by 
commercial firms in experimental work. 

The rod mill is a cylinder which rotates horizontally. When 
in operation it is partly filled with loose, metallic rods two 
inches or more in diameter and somewhat shorter than its 
inside length. The laboratory found that it could be used 
to reduce chips softened by mild chemical treatment and 
to obtain hydration with less reduction of fiber length through 
‘utting, and with less power consumption than usually is 
associated with beater hydration. 


The Inland Empire Paper Company, of Millwood, Wash., 
elected Judson G. Rosebush, paper manufacturer of Apple- 
ton, Wis., as its president at the recent annual meeting. 
Mr. Rosebush is president of the Patten Paper Co., Ltd., of 
Appleton, and the Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay. The 
Inland company has extensive expansion plans under way, 
according to Mr. Rosebush. Another paper machine is to 
be installed so as to double the output. Surveys have been 
made and flowage rights purchased for a dam and power 
plant to be built on the Spokane river near Millwood. While 
the matter was under consideration at the annual meeting, 
the company did not make a definite decision to proceed 
with construction. 


New Device for Automatic Control of Stock 


Automatic control of the stock supply going into the paper 
machines has been devised by W. E. Beadle, Jr., master 
mechanic, and Charles Procter, of the Biron mill of the Con- 
solidated Water Power and Paper Company, of Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis. They have perfected an electrically operated 
device which is attached to the head box. It regulates and 
indicates in clear view the amount of stock being passed 
to the paper machine: A large dial shows the amount of 
stock consumed, and push buttons situated at the front 
and back of the machine make it possible to change the flow 
to the proper weight basis. Machine tenders now find it 
unnecessary to leave their stations to make changes, since 
the electric switches control the flow. 

A number of other improvements have been made by the 
Consolidated Company at its various mills. Four electric 
motors of 500 h.p. have been installed in the pulp grinding 
department at Biron, Wis. They are connected directly to 
four pairs of smaller grinders so that they will remedy 
fluctuations in power of the 1100 h.p. water wheels. The 
change has improved production and quality of pulp. 

An underground pipe line two miles long has been built 
with ten inch cast iron pipe between the Current River and 
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Bare Point mills of the company’s Canadian subsidiary, the 
Thunder Bay Paper Co., of Port Arthur, Ont. 

Following a plan similarly used for a number of years be- 
tween Wisconsin Rapids and Biron, Wis., the company will 
transport eighty tons of groundwood a day between the two 
mills. The Hayton Pump and Blower Company, of Appleton, 
Wis., has built an eight inch centrifugal pump for this work, 
and also is furnishing a “go devil,” the invention of T. R. 
Hayton, to keep the pipe line free from obstructions and 
corrosion. 

Progress of the new digester plant at the Consolidated’s 
Appleton subsidiary, the Interlake Pulp and Paper Co., has 
been rapid. All of the steel work is in place and the bricking 
in of the outer walls is under way. Shells for the nine large 
digesters are being placed on their steel cradles by a crew 
from the Biggs Boiler Works. 

Three Fletcher bleachers are to be installed in the new 
bleach plant the Consolidated is building at its main mill at 
Wisconsin Rapids. Vats are to be lined with white tile, and 
the equipment will include a chlorine system and clay hand- 
ling machinery that will permit shipment in bulk, with quick 
rehandling from cars to bins. The new plant will screen 
about fifty tons of pulp a day. 


Four large boilers now have been installed in the new boiler 
plant which has been under construction at the Fox River 
Paper Co., Appleton, Wis. Connections are being made to 
the water drums and the plant soon will be ready for opera- 
tion. Large concrete bins have been built to accommodate 
fuel. 


Appleton Machine Foundry Progressing 

Considerable progress has been made by the Appleton 
Machine Co. on its new foundry building at Appleton, Wis. 
The size of the structure is 100 by 137 feet, and the cost 
including machinery and equipment will be $90,000. Two 
wings adjoining the foundry room will be two stories high. 
These will house two pattern rooms and cleaning sections. 

Equipment is to include a casting pit 17 feet deep and trav- 
eling cranes of large capacity. Modern sand blasters and 
casting machines also are to be installed. The old foundry 
building will be remodeled and used for an assembly room. 


Rafts containing 10.000 to 12.000 cords of pulpwood are 
being floated across Lake Superior from Mvles Bay, Canada. 
by the tug Butterfield of the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Co., Wisconsin Repids, Wis. These are landed at Ash- 
land, Wis.. where reloading takes place so distribution can 
be completed bv rail. Three rafts aggregating 36,000 cords 
had been brought over without mishap up to July 31. Two 
shifts made a loading record by sending out 53 carloads 
totalling 1,191 cords of wood in one day. 


Foremanshinv training classes are to be conducted at three 
Wisconsin Valley paper mills, according to plans of H. G. 
Noyes, state director of pulp and paper making education. 
The Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., of Fort Edwards, the Mara- 
thon Paper Mills Co.. of Wausau, and the Whiting-Plover 
Paper Company, of Stevens Point, have agreed to sponsor 
classes. Subiects include management of personnel, safety, 
efficiency and other topics pertinent to the work of mill 
foremen. 


The management of the Rhinelander Paper Co., manufac- 
turers of glassine and greasproof papers, announce that 
Lewis Dozier has accepted the superintendency of their mills 
at Rhinelander. Wis. Mr. Dozier comes from a similar posi- 
tion with the Westfield River Paper Co., of Russell, Mass., 
well-known manufacturers of high-grade glassine papers. 
Mr. Dozier is taking over the work of Mr. Folke Becker, who 
is to assume the management soon. 


In a recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, paper mills of Wisconsin scored an important victory 
and remedied a competitive situation that was affecting their 
business in Indiana. Rates on wrapping and print paper 
shipped from the Fox River Valley and the vicinity of Rhine- 
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lander, Wis., have been reduced from 31 to 28 cents. Toilet 
paper, paper towels and napkins enjoy a reduction from 38 to 
35 cents. The new rates become effective Oct. 1, 1928. This 
equalizes shipping charges with those of jobbers in St. Louis 
and Illinois, who have been enjoying what was determined 
discriminatory advantages. The decision prevented an in- 
crease in the St. Louis rates so as to equalize them with 


Wisconsin. 


Preliminary plans are being made by the Patten Paper 
Co., Ltd., for a new power house to be built on the Fox river 
at Appleton, Wis. The equipment now in use has been oper- 
ated for many years, and improved facilities are desired. The 
power plant will be located approximately at the site of the 


old one. 


Wisconsin has set aside 162,000 acres for the growing of 
trees this year, following 51 hearings on applications by the 
Wisconsin Conservation Commission. Several of these tracts 
are owned by paper companies and will be used for growing 
pulp wood species for the future. These lands come under the 
new severance tax law, which requires no property taxes until 
the timber is cut. 


R. A. North, president of the Green Bay Foundry and 
Machine Works, Green Bay, Wis., has invented a rotary filter 
for removing impurities from water by means of compressed 
sponges. Mills in sections where water is badly polluted 
find the device so effective that shutdowns are no longer 
necessary because of river conditions. Manufacture already 
has been started under patents which have been granted to 
Mr. North. 


A recent fire at the Menominee, Mich., mill of the Marinette 
and Menominee Paper Company, damaged the drying room 
to the extent of several hundred dollars. The blaze worked 
its way to the roof through ventilators and burned several 
large holes before it could be checked. 


The newly established corrugated box factory of the 
Menasha Wooden Ware Company, of Menasha, Wis., is being 
conducted under the direction of William Frederick, who re- 
cently was engaged for this position. He formerly was with 
the Fort Wayne Corrugated Company, of Hartford City, Ind. 


The will of the late D. W. Bergstrom, president of the 
Bergstrom Paper Company, of Neenah, Wis., leaves $50,000 
to Theda Clark Memorial Hospital of that city, and $5,000 to 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. Bequests made to the family 
and the total amount of the estate have not been made public. 
Mr. Bergstrom’s position as a director of the First National 
Bank, of Neenah, has been filled by his son, John N. 
Bergstrom. 
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Standard and Sutherland Pay Dividends 


The Sutherland Paper Co., August 1st paid the first divi- 
dend on its capital stock as increased from $1,500,000 to 
$1,750,000. The payment authorized is 30 cents a share and 
checks came from the Guardian Trust Company, Detroit. 

Standard Paper Co., now about to dissolve through con- 
solidation with the Sutherland Paper Co., is paying its last 
dividend. Standard steck has been exchanged for Suther- 
land and will be considered in future dividend declarations 
of the latter company. 

It is interesting to note what a profitable investment 
purchasers of the original Standard Paper Co.’s stock have 
enjoyed. An investor to the extent of 100 shares of the 
original stock, issued at $10 a share in 1904, holding it and 
taking additional stock as offered him, would have a gross 
return of $55,220. His original investment in 100 shares has 
grown to 1,584 shares, which, at the time of the consolidation 
had a sale value of $25 a share or $39,600. This would have 
called for an actual cash outlay on his part of $11,840. On 
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the other hand he has received 600 shares in stock dividends, 
valued at $10 a share and cash dividends of $15,620. The 
net return would be $43,380. 


The Bryant Paper Co. celebrated the 32nd anniversary of 
its founding August 1, 1928. At the time of its organization, 
this company boasted a capital of $125,000 and was housed 
in a new one-story building. The equipment consisted of one 
machine and auxiliary appliances, with & maximum produc- 
tion of about 25 tons per day. The comp&ny now has eleven 
machines and can turn out over 250 tons of paper daily, and 
in addition, over 50 tons of coated paper. During the past 
five years, the plant has been almost entirely rebuilt and re- 


equipped. 


Watervliet to Build New Stack 


The Watervliet Paper Co., Watervliet, Mich., is building 
the foundation for a new steel reinforced cement smoke stack. 

The stack, which will be conical in shape, is to be 150 ft. 
high, 13% ft. in diameter at the base, 26 ft. square and five 
feet thick, with a flue measuring 8 ft. 6 in. in diameter. The 
rated capacity for the new stack will be 3600 b.h.p., which 
is the present steam boiler capacity of the plant. Fred 
Scheid, one of the directors of the company, will supervise the 
erection of the structure. 


Lyman B. Kinney, an employee of the Bryant Paper Mill, 
Kalamazoo, recently sustained the loss of three fingers as the 
result of an accident when his hand was caught in a cement 
mixer. 


William Thomas, an old resident of Plainwell, Mich., and 
for many years superintendent of the Michigan Paper Com- 
pany’s mill at that place, died August 10, 1928. 


A new roof is being placed on the machine room of the 
Kalamazoo Paper Company’s No. 2 Mill, and as operations in 
that department are temporarily suspended, the electrifica- 
tion of this division of the plant is going forward. New 
motors are being installed, and when this division of the 
plant starts up, the machinery in the company’s five mills 
will be motor driven. 


The Kalamazoo Valley Division of the Cost and Technical 
Association, held its regular meeting August 22, 1928, at 
the Maple Hills Golf Club, Kalamazoo. Following the din- 
ner, E. C. Rutz, superintendent of power and maintenance at 
the Bryant Paper Company, read a paper entitled “Value of 
Systematic Maintenance,” and Harry C. Bradford, secretary 
of the association, gave a talk on a simple budget and stand- 
ard cost system. 


Anton Kempf, an employee of the Riverview Coated Paper 
Co., Kalamazoo, died at his home August 10, 1928. Mr. 
Kempf was born in Germany 67 years ago and received his 
early training in paper coating and coloring in that country. 
He was recognized as an expert color man. 


The new building which the Eddy Paper Corp., Three 
Rivers, Mich., has been constructing for storage purposes, 
is nearing completion. 


New members of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
reported by Secretary G. M. Porter, are as follows: Certain- 
Teed Products Corp., 100 E. 42nd St., New York; Fidalgo 
Pulp Manufacturing Co., Anacortes, Wash.; San Juan Pulp 
Manufacturing Co., Bellingham, Wash.; Linton Brothers & 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass.; Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis.; 
Keyes Fibre Co., Shawmut, Me. 

The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have appointed as agents the Engineering Sales Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., for the thumb district of Michigan, and 
Arthur E. Jones, Syracuse, N. Y., for the Western part of 
New York State. 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


PULP OLD PAPERS 


We offer a wide choice in vat design to suit every 
requirement. This machine in your pulp mill, as a 
multi-cylinder washer for old magazine or bleached 
stock, or the special design for handling mixed 
papers for Boxboard will meet your most exacting 
specifications. 

Our long experience enables us to market these 
high grade machines at a very reasonable price. 

Sizes: 30” x 48” up to 48” x 120” 
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Rogers and Special Wet Machines 


The standard machine for producing high density 
sheet pulp for direct use or for Dryer. A low 
cost, simple, well proven means for reducing 
your labor, power and upkeep. } 


When dry stock is not desired the Single Press 
will handle the same high capacity with the 
same labor at still lower cost. 


Built in units of 50 tons capacity or less 
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A. D. WOOD Thickener 
Saveall, Washer, Water Filter 


The design of this popular machine is 
such that the cost per unit of material 
handled is amazingly low. 

The wire does not have to drive and 
carry a couch roll, nor even help to dis- 
charge the thickened stock. Long life 
results and, with the sturdiness of the 
remaining parts, makes it almost automatic 
in operation, so seldom is any attention 
necessary. 
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Boivin Weight Regulator 


Over 50% of the 
Boivins now operating 
were repeat orders. 


Capable of handling 
any clean pulp stock in 
capacities above 12 tons 
daily, a trial of this 
device on our “money- 
back” guarantee of satis- 
faction will convince you 
that the Boivin lowers ; 
production cost and 
makes your customers 
happy. What more can 
you ask? 
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GLENS FALLS 


Waterous Lid., 


E. K. Mansfield Co., 501 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
Eastern Representative 
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See pages 336 and 337 in the 1928 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
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MACHINE WORKS 


GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK 
Brantford, Ont. 


Manufacturing Agent 


Western Representative 
Woodbury & Wheeler Co., 55 Second St., 
Portland, Ore. 
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Gardner Harvey Container Company 


Another industry, the Gardner-Harvey Container Company, 
will be added to Middletown within the year, it has been 
announced by E. T. Gardner, president of the new firm. 
Though the new concern will be independent of the present 
Gardner-Harvey interests, its directors have been chosen 
from the official personnel of the company as follows: E. T. 
Gardner, president; Colin Gardner, vice president; M. S. 
Johnston, secretary-treasurer; Tom Harvey, Arthur Harvey, 
R. B. Gardner and T. D. Griley, of Columbus, directors. 

The contract for the erection of two buildings—one a main 
building for the manufacture of the boxboard containers and 
the other for warehouse purposes—has been awarded the 
F. K. Vaughn Company, of Hamilton. The new factory, which 
will employ about 125 persons, represents an investment of 
approximately $300,000—$200,000 in buildings and an addi- 
tional $100,000 in equipment. 

The new plant is expected to be in operation by the first 
of the year. Its product will be a corrugated boxboard con- 
tainer for shipping purposes, constructed of chipboard instead 
of strawboard. The material for the manufacture of this 
product will be shipped into Middletown from a Southern 
paper factory. 

Officials of the new industry are at the head of a seven 
million dollar corporation, not only one of the largest in 
Middletown, but of the state. 


Paper Company Official Honored 


In the selection of Mark H. Lund as commercial attaché 
from the United States to Norway, a signal honor has come 
to this well-known Middletown man, sales manager of the 
Crystal Tissue Paper Company. At the same time, comes his 
appointment as official representative of the American Paper 
Industry in Europe. Either position in itself is of the utmost 
importance and places Mr. Lund foremost in the ranks of 
the leading paper men of the country. 

He begins the duties of his important post October 1, the 
few weeks in the interim to be spent in conference with some 
of the most important paper manufacturers of America to 
absorb their ideas and familiarize himself with the policies 
of the industry. : 

In filling the post of commercial attaché, Mr. Lund will 
have headquarters in Oslo, Norway. As the representative 
of the paper industry abroad, he will function under the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The two offers came to Mr. Lund by virtue of the creditable 
way in which he has performed his duties of sales manager 
of the Crystal Company in the past few years. He and his 
family will leave Middletown late in the month for Oslo, 
Norway, where they will reside. 


oxi 








Select Paper for the Byrd Expedition 


An interesting phase of Commander Richard E. Byrd’s 
preparations for a careful recording of scientific observa- 
tions on his Antarctic Expedition has just been disclosed. 
Instead of using the traditional explorer’s notebook, Com- 
mander Byrd will keep his log and journal of important 
messages by typewriter. This was recommended to Com- 
mander Byrd by engineers with whom he consulted in the 
procuring of supplies, and the paper selected was determined 
upon in co-operation with Sidney L. Willson, president of 
the American Writing Paper Company, Incorporated, who 
has long been interested in the problem of getting important 
and historical documents on a grade of paper that will resist 
the wear of time. 

The Byrd Expedition has been supplied with 20,000 sheets 
of Eagle A Coupon Bond, a 100 per cent rag paper of abso- 
lute permanence and 40,000 sheets of a lower grade bond, 
the latter of lighter texture for carbon copies. The latter 
stock was procured with the thought that records kept on the 
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typewriter at the Byrd base at the Ross Ice Barrier will 
be in triplicate. 


— 





New Catalogues, Books and Publications 


American Electric Motor Co., Cedarburg, Wis.—Bulletin 101 
illustrates the uses of American Electric Motors in various indus- 


tries. Bulletin 102 gives a complete description of the various types 
of these motors, the advantages of each and the method of 
manufacture. 


Combustion Engineering Corporation, New York City—Reprints 
of a technical article entitled ‘How Powdered Coal Stands Today”, 
by Hendy Kreisinger, this company’s research engineer, have been 
issued in attractive booklet form. Such suggestions as methods 
of firing, furnace design, rate of combustion and removal of ash 
are discussed comprehensively. Copies upon request. 

Electric Machinery Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn.—‘‘The Most 
Efficient Drive in Industry” is the subject of a new book containing 
56 pages and 4865 illustrations, being distributed by this company. 
The book deals with the advantages of the synchronous motor in 
comparison with other types, the theory of its operation and its 
development to present high efficiency. The last half of the book 
is devoted to different applications. There is an interesting chapter 
on Pulp and Paper Mills, which is illustrated with views of these 
motors in operation in various mills in the U. S. and Canada. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—This company has just 
issued catalogue No. 80 covering the line of L & N Resistance. 
Thermometers for controlling, recording and indicating tempera- 
tures. Various uses of the recorders are shown, the Wheatstone 
Bridge Theory explained and there is a table giving standardized 
definitions of pyrometric terms. 

Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, O.—Bulletin 1093 
contains questions which might be asked, together with complete 
and comprehensive answers, regarding this company’s Across-the- 
Line Motors. Rating table and curve showing torque character- 
istics are given. 

P. H. & F. M. Roots Co., Connersville, Ind.—A complete file of 
the bulletins describing blowers, pumps, meters, etc., manufactured 
by this company has been bound in attractive book form. The 
introduction contains a complete list of all the uses of Roots prod- 
ucts, and the sections descriptive of the different products are 
separated with index tabs. As an insert, a four page folder an- 
nounces and gives information on the company’s adoption of anti- 
friction bearings. 

Valley tron Works Co., Appleton, Wis.—A new 16 page booklet. 
“Valley Laboratory Equipment’, contains a complete description 
of the improved Valley laboratory equipment. Interesting charts 
show the results of tests in 11 paper mills with experimental beaters 
and sheet making equipment. There are a number of full page 
illustrations. 

Walter A. Zeinicker Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo.—Zelnicker’s Bul- 
letin lists bargains in steel plates, rails, equipment, oil engines, 
steel sheet piling, tanks, pipe, etc. 20 page bulletin of Zelnicker 
bargains mailed upon request. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“How to Use Current Business Statistics’, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C.—This book has been prepared by Morti- 
mer B. Lane, editor, Survey of Current Business, in response to 
the demand from business executives for a handbook describing 
how business men can make the best use of current statistics. 
There are chapters on the following subjects: The Problem and its 
Solution, How the Figures are Used, How to Interpret the Figures, 
and How to Collect Current Statistics. Copies may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Price, 15 cents each. 

Paper Testing Methods—The Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry has issued a new revised edition of standard 
methods of paper testing, which takes the form of a cloth-bound 
book of 126 pages. The association's Paper Testing Committee, 
B. W. Scribner, chairman, is responsible for the revision. In the 
volume the subjects are treated under headings such as Microscop- 
ical, Physical, Chemical, Optical, and Tests fo Special Uses of 
Paper. Thus there are chapters devoted to general information 
and the examination and classification of papermaking fibers; physi- 
cal testing for hygrometric conditions and methods of determining 
weight, bursting, tensile and tearing strengths, as well as all the 
other physical methods of testing. This is followed by an enumera- 
tion and description of chemical methods of analyzing paper and 
its constituents, all of which are of importance and necessary to 
paper mill laboratories. The book is priced at $3 and may be 
ordered through THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 

Chemistry of the Suiphite Process—This is another recent publi- 
cation of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
in which is collated in a cloth-bound volume of 166 pages several 
Papers that have been read before associations and published in 
the literature of the industry during the past six years. It com- 
prises a study of sulphite cooking by R. N. Miller and W. H. 
Swanson, of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., and 
a paper by Donald E. Cable, describing processes for the manufac- 
ture of sulphite pulp from spruce, which was presented by him as 
a thesis to the American Institute of Technology. The volume is a 
valuable contribution to the chemistry of the subject and is equally 
serviceable on account of the extensive bibliographical references 
contained in it. Like the volume on Paper Testing Methods it is 
priced at $3. An index to its contents would have enhanced its 
value to users. 
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Hearst Suit Settled Out of Court 


Subsequent to the order of Mr. Justice Duclos to the effect 
that 45 carloads of newsprint consigned to the Newspaper and 
Magazine Paper Corp. which had been seized in transit, 
should be released on condition that the corporation put up a 
bond for $978,630.35 and pay the demurrage charges on the 
paper, 25 American newspapers, which were involved as mis- 
en-causes, petitioned the Superior Court at Montreal to ap- 
point a sequestrator to sell the newsprint and deposit the pro- 
ceeds pending the outcome of the suit entered by Canadian 
Paper Sales against W. R. Hearst and the Newspaper and 
Magazine Paper Corp. 

It has now been announced that, as a result of negotiations 
held in Montreal early last month, a settlement was reached 
of the outstanding differences between the Hearst newspapers 
and the newsprint manufacturers associated with Canadian 
Paper Sales, Ltd. The various suits and countersuits which 
were pending before the courts in the United States and 
Canada have therefore been withdrawn. 


Importance of Pulp and Paper to Canada 


Canada produces more pulp wood and its attendant products 
than any other country in the world. Considering the manu- 
facture and exportation of pulpwood, pulp and paper as a 
whole, it forms by far the largest manufacturing industry 
in the Dominion, as regards mass production and wages paid 
to workers. According to a recent report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the industry increased during 1927 by 
three per cent over 1926, exporting goods to a total value of 
$231,144,294, which establishes a new record. 

The total capital invested in the manufacturing end of the 
industry increased by 15.7 per cent, the largest increase in 
any plane of industry. Capital invested increased from $91,- 
184,714 to $595,853,552. The number of employees increased 
from 31,379 to 32,876, and the payrolls amounted to $45,674,- 
293. 


W. I. Bishop, of Montreal, head of one of Canada’s largest 
construction firms, is said to be organizing a pulp and paper 
manufacturing project for Newfoundland. The new com- 
pany, it is stated, will obtain pulpwood from Labrador, as 
well as from Newfoundland. A power development is in- 
volved in the project. 


A. L. Dawe Made Freeman of London 


A. L. Dawe, manager of Canadian Overseas, Ltd., now pos- 
sesses the much-coveted certificates that entitle him to the 
privilege of Liveryman of Stationers’ Company and Freeman 
of the City of London. These certificates and titles were 
granted him by the Master and Court of the Company at a 
very impressive ceremony during his visit to England a few 
weeks ago. 

Although entitled to these horners for some years, Mr. 
Dawe did not happen to be in London previously on the par- 
ticular date required. He was apprenticed to the Late Sir 
Frederick Bowater and has compiled with all the requirements 
of apprenticeship and passed the necessary examination. 


To Hold Conference on Newsprint Situation 
Danger to the pulp and paper industry of Ontario and 
Quebec through over-expansion with the resultant threat of 
a price-cutting war will be the subject of a conference to be 
held in the near future between Premier Ferguson, of Ontario, 
and Premier Taschereau, of Quebec. This is regarded as one 
of the most important problems facing the governments of the 
two provinces, and Premier Ferguson is expected to give it 
his first attention on his return from overseas. 
A basis for the conference was arrived at two weeks ago, 
when the ministers of land and forests of the two provinces 





met in Quebec and discussed trade conditions in the pulp and 
paper industry. Final discussion was, however, delayed until 
the return of Premier Ferguson to Toronto. All the execu- 
tives of the pulp and paper industry will be in attendance at 
the conference and will advise the two Government leaders 
and departmental ministers as to the best plan to be adopted. 


The administrative authorities both in Ontario and in Que- 
bee are loath to interfere in any way either in restraint of 
trade or to meddle in private enterprises, and it is understood 
that the two premiers are ready to adopt any stabilization 
plan acceptable to the manufacturers. It is thought possible 
that an attempt may be made to place all the mills on a defin- 
ite weekly operating basis, possibly five days a week. If such 
a step were succesful it would go a long way toward improv- 
ing the situation which is due entirely to the over-expansion 
of the industry. If the two governments are successful in 
aligning most of the companies, they will succeed in aligning 
them all; for no single newsprint company can afford to take 
steps frowned upon by the governments involved, as they 
are all more or less dependent on timber cut on Crown lands. 


New Zealand a Market for Canadian Newsprint 


Speaking of the New Zealand newsprint market, Paul 
Sykes, assistant Canadian trade commissioner, Auckland, 
N. Z., in a recent communication to the Department of Trade 
and Commerce at Ottawa, pointed to the fact that recently 
issued specificaions of the annual paper requirements of the 
New Zealand Newspaper Proprietors’ Association prompted 
a review of the situation in one of Canada’s most important 
overseas markets for this community. New Zealand has 
during the past five years ranked next in importance to Aus- 
tralia and the United Kingdom as an overseas purchaser of 
Canadian newsprint, and. the consistency with which it has 
absorbed from 200,000 to 300,000 cwt. of this Canadian prod- 
uct has stamped it’as an outlet for exportable surpluses of 
substantial value to the industry. 

Some uncertainty regarding the price situation is at present 
felt throughout parts of the trade, a result both of indications 
of a drop in the prices quoted by English mills and of the 
somewhat disturbed conditions prevailing witin the Canadian 
industry. Recent reports of price reduction in the United 
States market have also tended in this direction. The high 
quality maintained by the Canadian mills, however, appears 
as one of the prime features in an estimate of future trends 
of the New Zealand market and should lead to favorable con- 
sideration of the tenders submitted by Canadian mills for 
next year’s supplies, and, at least, a maintenance of the vol- 
ume of orders which have been secured in the immediate past. 
If the New Zealand newsprint market may be incapable of 
any considerable degree of expansion, it may be regarded as 
of permanent value in offering an outlet for a well-main- 
tained volume of this Canadian product. 


Summer Meeting of the Woodlands Section 


On Monday, August 13th, thirty-two members of the Wood- 
lands Section of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Ass’n. gathered 
at Ottawa for the annual meeting, where they were met by 
Major F. M. Benson, of the Canadian International Paper Co., 
chairman of the committee on arrangements. Others con- 
nected with the paper companies at Ottawa and the vicinity 
joined the party at this point, so that altogether there were 
forty-five to make the trip in special Pullman cars, accom- 
panied by a dining car, and a very profiable three days was 
spent in demonstrations and discussions of logging practice. 

On Tuesday morning they left Maniwaki for La Croix depot, 
proceeding by boat to Lake Baskatong. Here there was a 
demonstration of towing operations under the directions of 
Col. Johnson, who has designed much special equipment for 
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Behind the Norton Pulp Stone— 
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this kind of work. The day also included a visit to Mercier. 
The following day the members of the party went to Low and 
proceeded to the Paugan Falls development, where there was 
an inspection of the dam and power house and the big log 
slide. The feature of the morning program was a demonstra- 
tion of power-driven saws. There was also a demonstration 
of power-driven saws at Paugan Landing. At Chelsea, the 
power house and log slide were looked over, while on the way 
back to Ottawa a stop was made at Farmers to see the lower 
power house of the Gatineau Power Co. 

Before the party dispersed, they were taken by motor to 
the Gatineau mill of Canadian International Paper, where 
special attention was paid to the study of the sorting opera- 
tions at the mouth of the Gatineau, and the towing of the 
logs down to the boom at the mill. The program concluded 
with a luncheon at the Chateau Laurier, in Ottawa. 


According to the report issued by the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, Canadian exports of pulp and paper in 
July were valued at $15,122,162. This was a decline of $379,- 
905 from the previous month, but the decline was seasonal 
and the total for the month was $1,448,485 higher than for 
the month of July 1927. 
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Claims $80,000 for Loss of Business 


The expropriation case of Theodore Baribeault against the 
Gatineau Power Co. was recently heard before the Quebec 
Public Service Commission at Hull, and attracted considerable 
attention owing to the importance of the legal questions 
raised. 

Mr. Baribeault, who was the leading merchant of the village 
of Lac Sainte Marie, claims $80,000 compensation from the 
Gatineau Power Co. for loss of his lands, buildings, business 
and clientele, as a result of the flooding by the latter company 
in the coure of its hydraulic development work on the Gatineau 
River for Canadian International Paper Co. Mr. Baribeault 
opened a general store at Lac Sainte Marie in 1905, and built 
up a large and flourishing business in the locality. He claims 
that, as a result of the flooding of his property and store, his 
business is ruined, and that he will have to go and settle else- 
where. The village of Lac Sainte Marie has disappeared 
entirely under twenty feet of water, and those whose proper- 
ties were expropriated have left the place and moved else- 
where. 


Belgo Passes Common Dividend 


A short time ago Belgo-Canadian Paper Co. passed the 
dividend on its common stock. This, however, is not due to 
any decrease in the earning power of the company. When 
the St. Maurice Valley Corp. was formed to acquire the Belgo 
and St. Maurice Paper companies it acquired most of the 
Belgo common shares, and at the present time owns about 
99.5 per cent of them. The few remaining shareholders, not 
over a dozen in number, are located in Belgium and probably 
belong to the peasant class. They have held their stock for 
many years and paid no attention to the notices sent out to 
them regarding the merger of the property a couple years 
ago. 

Out of fairness to these shareholders, the parent company 
has made the dividend payments regularly since acquiring the 
properties; but it finally decided to pass the dividend on these 
few remaining shares solely with the idea of getting the 
shareholders to turn in their stock. The passing of the div- 
idend therefore has no bearing on the position of the parent 
company. 


Shipping Containers, Ltd., with headquarters in Montreal, 
has been granted a federal charter authorizing it to buy, sell 
and deal in corrugated paper, box board, mill board, card- 
board, and strawboard boxes and containers of all kinds, as 
well as glues, paste, ink, stains, etc._ 
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Power Holdings of International Paper Co. 


The starting up of the first generators in the Paugan Falls 
hydro-electric plant of Gatineau Power Co., a subsidiary of 
Canadian International Paper Co., and the approaching com- 
pletion of the Grand Falls, N. B., hydroelectric development, 
draw attention to the great quantity of power which Inter- 
national Paper has developed and under construction. 

In the United Sfates. Canada and Newfoundland. the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries now have 913,100 h. p. already de- 
veloped and in process of construction nearing completion. 
An idea of the magnitude of this development may be had 
from the fact that it is three and one-half times the develop- 
ment capacity of the Muscle Shoals project and over 60 per 
cent greater than the developed power on the American side 
of Niagara Falls. 

Of this total, 436,000 h. p. or nearly one-half, is in the three 
plants of the Gatineau Power Co., at Farmers, Chelsea and 
Paugan Falls; an additional 126,600 h. p. is developed by 
Gatineau Power on the Ottawa River and its tributaries; the 
Grand Falls, N. B., plant of the St. John River Power Co. 
will soon be devloping 80,000 h. p., while International Papér 
Co. of Newfoundland has a hydroelectric plant at Deer Lake 
generating 98,000 h. p. Finally the company also has 110,000 
h. vo. of hydraulic power development in its pulp and paper 
mills, and also has a controlling interest in the New England 
Power Association which owns large power developments 
in the New England States. 


Ontario creditors of the McGregor Paper Co., Montreal, 
wholesale paper dealers now in financial difficulties, have re- 
ceived an offer of 42.5 cents on the dollar. A number of 
Ontario paper mills are on the list of creditors. 


The first shipment of paper made from the wharf of the 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills took place on August 
7th, on the S. S. Brandon. The wharves of the company, 
when completed in the fall, will present a very busy scene. 


Price Bros. & Co., of Quebec, has secured the timber cut- 
ting privileges on the Riviére aux Rats in the Lake St. John 
district, which were auctioned at the Parliament Buildings, 
Quebec, on August 15th. The limits cover an area of 60 
square miles and the Price Co. was the only one to make a 
bid, amounting to $3.20 per 1000 feet for green timber and 
$2.10 for burnt timber. 


Sale of Laurentide Power Announced 

Minority shareholders of Laurentide Power Co. recently 
received the following letter from George Chahoon, Jr., 
president of Canada Power and Paper Co.: 

“As owner of the majority of the outstanding shares of 
Laurentide Power Co., we wish to advise you that we have 
concluded an agreement for the sale of our holdings of these 
shares to the Shawinigan Water and Power Co. on the basis of 
receiving one share of stock of the Shawinigan Water and 
Power Co. plus $150 in cash for each share of Laurentide 
Power Co. The sale was made on the understanding that a 
similar offer would be tendered to holders of the remaining 
shares of Laurentide Power Co. The transaction has to be 
completed on or before July 31st, 1929, and the Shawinigan 
Water and Power Co. has undertaken to submit this offer to 
the minority shareholders on or before that date.” 


Edward Beck, secretary of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, and Mrs. Beck have recently returned from a 
visit of several weeks to England and France. 


InstalJation work is practically completed on the Kamyr 
press at the Cap de la Madeleine mill of the Canadian Power 
and Paper Corp., and the machine is expected to be in opera- 
tion in the very near future. 


Announce Delivery of Gatineau Power 
A. R. Graustein, president of International Paper Co., has 
announced that delivery of the first block of power to the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario from the com- 
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PORTABLE SHREDDER 





RYTHER SHREDDER MOUNTED ON TRUCK 

ARRANGED TO FURNISH FOUR BEATERS 
The mounting consists of a standard RYTHER shredder as- 
sembled on a truck carrying a twenty-five horsepower motor 
and compensator. The truck wheels are roller bearing and 
operate on a seven foot gauge track. The unit is arranged 
to deliver shredded pulp directly into the beater tubs. For 
small furnishes this apparatus is very economical because no 
conveying system is used and there is no cleanup loss from 
stock over-run. 


FOR CANADA REFER 


CANADIAN INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY, LIMITED 
10 PHILLIPS SQUARE, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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pany’s new plant at Paugan Falls, on the Gatineau River, will 
commence on October ist. The company’s power develop- 
ment programme on the Gatineau River, which was em- 
barked upon in October 1925, is now nearing completion. It 
involves one of the world’s largest storage reservoirs, three 
hydroelectric power stations built for a total installation of 
562,000 h. p., of which 436,000 h. p. are now installed or about 
to be installed, and a considerable mileage of high-tension 
transmission lines. 





ONTARIO | 








Merger of Fine Paper Mills 

The control of the Lincoln Pulp and Paper Co., Merritton, 
has passed into the hands of C. Howard Smith and Harold 
Crabtree, Montreal, who some time ago secured control of 
the plant of Ritchie and Ramsay, Toronto, the oldest coated 
paper mill in Canada, and the Georgetown Coated Paper Co., 
Georgetown. In connection with these acquisitions, it is in- 
teresting to note that a new company, the Alliance Paper 
Mills, Ltd., has been incorporated, with head office at Merrit- 
ton and capital stock of 30,000 cumulative preference shares 
of a par value of $100, and 200,000 no-par-value common 
shares. It is provided that the common shares may be issued 
and allotted for such considration aS may from time to time 
be fixed by resolution of the board of directors of the com- 
pany, not exceeding $5,000,000. 

C. Howard Smith is president of the Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, which was recently acquired by the Holt interests of 
Montreal, and which owns and operates book and writing 
paper mills at Cornwall, Ont., Beauharnois and Crabtree, 
Que. Harold Crabtree is managing director of the company. 
Mr. Smith is a former president of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association and also former president of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. It is stated that Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Crabtree have acquired the Lincoln Pulp and Paper 
Co. for their own account, rather than on account of the 
Howard Smith Paper Mill; but, though nothing just at pres- 
ent indicates that the newly-acquired properties will be 
merged with the Howard Smith Paper Mills, it is felt in some 
quarters that such a deal may ultimately be brought about. 

The transaction just completed means that the control of 
practically all the high grade papers made in Canada has 
passed into the hands of three groups, the Smith-Crabtree 
interests (which are allied with Canada Power & Paper, 
operating the Canada Paper Co.), the Provincial Paper Mills, 
and the Rolland Paper Co. 

The properties of the Lincoln Pulp and Paper Co. include 
two mills at Merritton, turning out daily 50 tons of sulphite, 
30,000 flour bags and 30 tons of paper, consisting of sulphite 
specialties, offset, litho and book papers, glassine and grease- 
proof, wrapping paper and car lining, sulphite and manila 
tag, sand paper stock, etc.; 281 square miles of licensed timber 
lands in the Province of Quebec, and a woodlands office at 
Little Cascapedia, Que., where a saw mill and rossing plant 
are operated. 


The completion of a considerable engineering and construc- 
tion feat, a dock cut 650 feet inland out of the earth and solid 
rock at the plant of the Thunder Bay Paper Co., Port Arthur, 
has been announced by the Dominion Public Works officials. 
The slip cost over $500,000, and water was admitted into it 
recently for the first time. 


Don Valley Mill Changes Hands 


One of the oldest paper mills in Canada changed hands 
last month when the trustees of the Robert Davies estate, 
which for years have been operating the plant of the Don 
Valley Paper Co., Toronto, announced that they had sold the 
mill, equipment and good. will to Norman E. Wainwright. 
Transfer of the property has taken place, and the Dan Valley 
mill will shortly be operated by the new owner under the 
name of Don Valley Paper Co., Ltd. 

The mill has a daily output of about ten tons of cover 
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REED-SPAFFORD PULP SCREEN 


(Built in two sizes) 








The REED-SPAFFORD PULP SCREEN is remarkably efficient. 
Its capacity is large and its power consumption is surprisingly low. Let 
us show you what a saving this screen means to you. 





Our Paper and Pulp Machinery is CONSTANTLY IMPROVED 





Improved Paper Machinery Co. 
Nashua, N. H., U. S. A. 
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Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada 
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papers, bristols and one refining engine, two washers and one 
rotary boiler and an 84-inch Harper fourdrinier. It is the 
intention of the new owner to standardize the production 
with a view to greater output. 

Mr. Wainwright, through his long association with the paper 
industry in England, Canada and the United States, is widely 
known both in the sales and manufacturing ends of the in- 
dustry. For the past six years he has been marketing the 
output of the Port Arthur mill of Provincial Paper, Ltd., and 
previously was associated with both Provincial and Howard 
Smith Paper Mills through his connection with the Canadian 
Export Paper Co. in Montreal. Before coming to Canada he 
had his paper training with L. S. Dixon & Co., paper manu- 
facturers and merchants, London and Liverpool. For some 
years he was with the Butler Paper Corp., Chicago. 

Enjoying the esteem of the Canadian paper trade as a 
whole, Mr. Wainwright launches his venture with the best 
wishes of his confréres in the paper business. 


Oldest Canadian Paper Box Plant Closed 


After operating for over 20 years the Toronto plant of 
the Adams Cellboard Co., Toronto, manufacturers of paper 
and cellboard boxes and corrugated paper, has been closed 
down, the company having decided to concentrate on the 
manufacture of strawboard at its factory at Greensville, 
Ont., a short distance from Hamilton. The mechanical equip- 
ment has been sold to the Kitchener Paper Box Co., and other 
papermaking concerns, and as soon as the mill is dismantled 
it will be devoted to another line of commercial activity, 
the Adams Cellboard Co. having leased it for a term of 
years, with the option of a purchase, to another organization. 

The president of the company is Charles E. Colgrove, who 
was the first man to manufacture paper freight boxes in 
Canada. This was twenty-four years ago, and it was from 
that start that the Adams Cellboard Co.’s operations origi- 
nated at the beginning of the present decade. The mill at 
Greensville was taken over by Mr. Colgrove during the war 
and it enjoys the distinction of being the oldest paper mill 
on the continent, it having been awarded a bonus by the 
Dominion Government as the first mill to manufacture 
writing paper 120 years ago. Mr. Colgrove was attracted to 
the site for board manufacture by reason of the excellent 
water supply available in Spencer Creek. It is ideally lo- 
cated for strawboard manufacture, practically all of the 
straw being delivered to the mill direct by farmers in the 
district. 

It is the intention of Mr. Colgrove to expand the Greens- 
ville mill considerably in its production of strawboard and 
he himself will handle the sales end of the industry from 
Toronto where. he will continue to reside. 


Kapuskasing Development Complete 

Inaugurated over two years ago, the large newsprint and 
power development of the Spruce Falls Power and Paper 
Co. at Kapuskasing and Smoky Falls, is practically com- 
pleted, three months ahead of schedule, and the contractors 
are now packing up their equipment. There now remains only 
some additional work on the company’s town site where al- 
ready 300 houses have been built and are oceupied by the 
employees. The company has just awarded a contract for 
40 more houses to be built this fall, while the hospital and 
employees’ club will also be completed within the next few 
months. 

Three of the paper machines are now in operation, and 
the fourth is practically ready to start up. This gives the 
company a rated capacity of 500 tons of newsprint a day, 
and they also have a bleached sulphite output of 110 tons 
daily. It is not considered likely, however, that the ultimate 
capacity of the newsprint mill will be reached for some time. 


———— 


About 250 of the employees and friends of the Lincoln 
Pulp and Paper Co., Merritton, boarded special electric cars 
for Queenston Heights on July 20th, and participated in the 
annual picnic. It was an old-fashioned basket picnic for the 
most part, but the company provided tea and ice cream, and 
also a lot of prizes for the various games and athletic events. 
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bY reece customers are not “paint 
shoppers.” Far the greater number of 
them have found, in the Vortex Painting 
Method, a gratifying solution for all their 
painting worries. 
1. They: make an annual appropriation for 
painting. 
2. They standardize on Vorcolite flat white 
because of its rich pigmentation, long 
life, easy cleaning, perfect diffusion of 
light, and its complete coverage in single 


applications. 
3. Theyachieve the lowest ible finished 
ortex Painting 


cost by means of the 
Equipment —loaned without charge to 
Vorcolite users—which also means mini- 
mum saben, little if any egg oe 
no or paint troubles. 
own “hon ae” Eber does the work 
and when through, guns are shipped 
back to us. 
Most important of all, they learn to think 
of paint cost in terms of square feet, not 
price per gallon. Send for the Vortex 
check sheet and let us submit a proposal 
that will be suitable for your problem. 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING Co. 
1981 West 77th Street + Cleveland, Ohio 
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In the large board mill shown above a 
Cleveland Worm Gear Reduction Unit 
was installed to drive a section of one 


machine. 


And Then— 


The first drive having proved its econ- 
omy and dependability, eleven addition- 
al drives were installed during the next 
eighteen months. 


The section drives in this mill vary 
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Power is quietly and efficiently trans- 
mitted to the sections of this large 
through Cleveland 


board machine 
worm gear drives. 
replaced open bevel gears. 


First They Tried Out a Single Cleveland 








The worm gears 














No. of 

Date Drives H.P. Ratio 
1926 1 25 6-1/6:1 
1927 1 25 6-1/6:1 

4 20 8:1 

1 15 12:1 

1 35 3-5/9:1 

1 50 7-3/5:1 | 

i 50 10-1/5:1 
1928 2 25 6-1/6:1 

mill equipment besides the paper 


greatly in ratio and capacity, but a 
standard Cleveland worm gear unit 
is used in every case. The wide range 
of ratios available in the Cleveland 
drive permits the use of an economical 
belt speed for any machine speed. 

The standard Cleveland worm gear 
drive is also adapted for other paper 


machine. Screens, agitators, thickeners, 
washers, conveyors, etc., are being 
driven through Cleveland worm gear 
units. 

Cleveland drives will save for you 
through lowered maintenance costs 
and elimination of breakdowns. May 
we send you Bulletins 106 and 107? 


- CANADIAN 


LICENSEES - 


Peacock Bros., Ltd., 1605 Delorimier Ave., Montreal, P. O. 
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The outing proved a most pleasant one for the mill workers 
and the executive staff was thanked for its part in the 
afternoon’s fun. . 


The Manitoulin Pulp Co., Kagawong, Ont., which is owned 
and operated by the Little Rapids Pulp Co. of Little Rapids, 
Wis., has recently increased the capacity of its plant 25 per 
cent and is now turning out 40,000 pounds a day of dry 
pulp. Spruce is used exclusively and a high grade of ground- 
wood for catalogue paper is made, which is shipped to the 
United States during the summer months. 


An order has been granted by Justice Orde, of Toronto, 
for the volutary winding up of the Fort William Paper Co., 
pursuant to a resolution passed by the shareholders on June 
23rd last. This follows upon the amalgamation agreement 
between the Abitibi Power and Paper Co. and the Fort 
William Paper Co. The affidavit of the secretary disclosed 
that the Abitibi Company owned the entire common stock of 
the Fort William Paper Co. and that it undertakes to pay 
off the 7 per cent preferred stock of the latter company. 


Julia M. Barker, Ltd., has been granted a federal charter 
with a capital stock of $500,000 and headquarters in Toronto, 
to construct, build and operate pulp and paper mills and to 
manufacture any product in which pulp or paper enters and 
also to acquire timber or lands of every description. 


The directors of the Canadian Paperboard Co. appear to 
be well satisfied with the present and prospective condition 
of the company and its subsidiaries. Not only is the current 
volume of industrial activity resulting in a broadly increas- 
ing demand for paperboard, but new applications are con- 
stantly being developed in the field, in the way of a 
broadening use for paperboard boxes and containers, but 
also in the usefulness of paperboards in various manufac- 
turing activities. 


Corrugated Paper Box Co., of Toronto, which in May last 
took over an old company of the same name and also acquired 
control at the same time of Hilton Bros., Ltd., of Winnipeg, 
is operating both plants at capacity, and net profits, after 
ample allowance for depreciation, are largely in excess of 
those or the same period last year. The demand for the 
company’s products is continually increasing and orders in 
hand are not only sufficient to maintain full production for 
some time ahead, but represent a volume of business greatly 
surpassing the best production figures of the older companies 
combined. 


Abitibi Moves Offices at Government’s Suggestion’ 

It is reported that the decision of the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Co. to remove its head office from Montreal to Toronto 
and erect a large suitable structure for that purpose, was 
brought about through the quiet but definite pressure of the 
Ontario Government, rather than on the part of the directors 
themselves. 

Following the failure of Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, Pre- 
mier of Ontario, in his negotiations with Hon. L. A. 
Taschereau, Premier of Quebec, to secure for the Province 
of Ontario a share of the business for the new Quebec mining 
areas on the border of Ontario, a feeling developed against 
the concentration of Ontario business in Montreal. This 
has now expressed itself in a new policy for Ontario in 
insisting that all Ontario industries which are dependent 
upon Ontario for raw materials or markets must have their 
chief place of business in the province instead of Montreal. 

In the case of the Abitibi company, it is said that pressure 
was not really ncessary, and that a suggestion was quickly 
acted upon. 


Northern Paper Mills, Ltd., of Coppell, a subsidiary of 
Northern Paper Mills, Ltd., Green Bay, Wis., is now well 
under way. The company is operating several large camps 
and has completed a rossing mill which contains four large 
type rossing machines with a capacity of 22 cords of pulp 
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day-in-and-day-out, Warren Stuff 
Pumps will give you steady, dependable 
service under the severest conditions. 


They move the stuff faster, do not re- 
quire attention and will handle 6% 
clean stock efficiently and without clog- 
ging. eae 

Let us tell you about some of the per- 
formance records Warren Stuff Pumps 
are making and show you what they 
have done handling your kind of stock. 


Illustrated Bulletins if you want them. 
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Paper Mill Equipment 


Backed by 50 years experience 





“Buffalo” paper mill equipment has been con- 
sidered a standard of the industry by many of the 
largest paper mill operators in both United States 
and Canada for nearly 50 years. 


“Buffalo” Mechanical Draft Apparatus, heating 
and ventilating equipment, cinder eliminators, air 
preheaters and powdered fuel equipment are excel- 
lent for paper plants, big or small. 


“Buffalo” Spray Nozzles are unexcelled for keep- 
ing down foam bubbles on the wet end of the paper 
machine. The spray, uniform and soft, are guaran- 


teed against clogging. 


“Buffalo” Carrier Air Washers help keep paper 
clean by washing all particles of dirt from the air 
that circulates in the mill. 





“Buffalo” Niagara Conoidal Fan 





“Buffalo” Spray Nozzle 


Our associate, Buffalo Steam Pump. Company, 
offers you a complete line of pumps to meet every 
requirement. 


Write us today for complete information. 








“Puffalo” Carrier Air Washer ° 


Forced and Induced Draft 
Fans—Ventilating Fans—Air 


Washers. Humidifiers, De- 


Buffalo Forge Co. ae 


cial Fan Applications—Mul- 
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wood every ten hours. The company was incorporated less 
than a year ago with Victor Lines, of Sault St. Marie, Ont., 
as manager. 


Large Development Planned by Algoma 

It is understood that the total expenditure in connection 
with the newly formed Algoma Pulp and Paper Docks Co., 
of which Hon. James Lyons, of Sault St. Marie is a director, 
will be around $15,000,000. This will include the mills, 
power development and other expenditures. The company 
has taken over the Austin and Nicholson timber and pulp 
wood limits, with license to cut over 800 square miles, and 
this wood will be used in the operation of the mills. The 
site of the mill has not been definitely decided upon, but it 
will be either Michipicoten or Dalton, on the C. P. R. main 
line, with the odds in favor of Michipicoten. 

The concern will secure power from the Algoma District 
Power Co., which is anticipating the needs of the company 
in any development now being undertaken. While Mr. Lyons 
recently stated he had received no definite advice yet as to 
the conclusion of the deal which will ensure construction 
of the mills, the flotation of stock was made in England 
lately, and certain blocks of common stock were allotted to 
the Canadian promoters. 


Alec Dewar, editor of The Broke Hustler, house organ 
of the Abitibi Power and Paper Co., has been transferred 
from the mill office at Iroquois Falls to the Toronto office. 


Great Lakes Starts Paper Machine 

The new 125-ton newsprint machine of the Great Lakes 
Pulp and Paper Co., at Fort William, was started up a few 
days ago, after preliminary tests had given very satisfactory 
results. A short time previously, grinding of pulp had been 
resumed in the original groundwood mill, which will supply 
the paper mill until the new groundwood mill is complete. 
In the meantime, work is being pushed very rapidly on the 
latter, which will be about one and a half times as large as 
the existing mill. The steel work has been completed and 
the structure should be finished in time to start operations 
late this fall. 

More than 800 workers are engaged on construction of the 
new plant of the Great Lakes Pulp and Paper Co. . The 
foundation of the sulphite mill has been completed. Part 
of the second newsprint machine, which is 304 inches wide, 
has arrived. It is expected that the installation of this 
machine will be finished some time in January and that it 
will start running early next spring. It is planned to start 
work in 1929 on the new addition to house two more machines. 


The new mill of Canadian Paperboard Co., on the lake 
front in Toronto, is expected to go into operation during the 
first week in September. It was originally planned to com- 
mence manufacturing on August 1st, but delays occurred in 
the erection of the plant and in the installation of the 
equipment. The mill houses the largest paperboard machine 
in Canada, with rated capacity of 125 tons daily. 


Arthur Jewett, who for several years has had charge of 
the Montreal office of Provicincial Paper, Ltd., has been 
transferred to Toronto.to take the place vacated by Norman 
E. Wainright, who has purchased the Don Valley Paper 
Mills, and who handled the output of the Port Arthur mill 
of Provincial Paper. K. G. Toy, of the Toronto staff, will 
go to Montreal to take charge of the office there. 


Espanola Mill Wins Safety Trophy 
The Espanolo Division of the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Co. was recently presented with a shield and banner by the 
Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety Ass’n, as emblem- 
atic of the best record in accident prevention for the past 
year. The mill won the trophy for Class “A” mills, with a 


record of 36 days’ lost time per 1000 days’ exposure to 
hazard. 
A. P. Costigane, secertary-engineer of the Association, 
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Bristol’s Recording Gauge Model No. 11. This type of instrument 
can also be furnished with moisture proof case if desired 


How 


much 
steam ? 


—Maintained in boilers 
—Available for process work 
—For auxiliaries 


That’s a question which can be accurately determined at 
a glance where Bristol’s Recording Pressure Gauge charts are 
available for the continual guidance of operatives. 


The above chart, secured from the 
Technical Control Department of a 
large Pennsylvania paper plant, illus- 
trates the uniform regulation resulting 
from use of such records. In writing 
us they comment as follows: 


“We are using your Recording Gauge 
Model 11 for checking steam pres- 
sure on our No. 2 turbine, and ac- 
cording to our power engineer the 
instrument is giving excellent serv- 
ice. Enclosed are three charts picked 
at random showing the type of rec- 
ords obtained.” 





Reproduction of chart 


with record showing 
Pressure of process 


The simpl i % 
e simple design and rugged con Steam to turbine 


struction of Bristol’s Gauges assure 
continuous good service over many years. In fact several 
instances are on record of 25 and 30 years of operation 
without requiring one cent for repairs. 


Write for catalogs, bulletins 


The Bristol Company 


WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
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GOOD NEWS ROLLS 





A news roll which will unwind at high speed clear 


down to the core is easy to sell. 


Add to this the saving factors in both the mill and 
the press room, due to approximately 12% more 


weight per roll, 12% less cores and cargo space. 


Camachines Make Such Rolls 





CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 Poplar Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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presented the trophy to W. J. Hussey, general superinten- 
dent of the mill, and in so doing referred to the work and 
mission of the association on whose behalf he conveyed con- 
gratulations to the Espanola mill. Mr. Hussey, in accepting 
the awards, said that, with the employees pulling together 
this year and putting their shoulders to the wheel, he hoped 
they would be able to repeat last year’s performance. 


The Barber Division at Georgetown, of Provincial Paper, 
Ltd., has been undergoing a lot of renovation lately, with 
the result that the mill has now pretty well lost its one- 
time identity as one of the oldest paper mills of the Do- 
minion. The mill was established by Barber and Sons, back 
in the eighties, and for many years it has been operated 
by Provincial for the manufacture of coating papers, with 
Edward McWhirter as superintendent. The entire struc- 
tur has been practically renewed throughout, with the ex- 
ception of the machines; the boilers have been renewed, the 
roof of the machine room elevated, new walls built and a 
considerable amount of new equipment added. Already 
turning out an excellent line of coating papers, it is pro- 
posed by the company to still further improve the grades 
being manufactured at the Barber mill. 


The American Waxed Paper Manufacturers recently held 
their annual convention at Hamilton, when various problems 
connected with the industry were discussed. The Appleford 
Paper Products, Ltd., of Hamilton, of which W. B. Powell 
is manager, acted as hosts to the manufacturers from across 
the line, for whom a most enjoyable program had been 
prepared. 


Charles Napier Wylde 

Charles Napier Wylde, son of Col. Charles F. Wylde, 
M. D., and Mrs. Wylde, of Montreal, died on August 26th 
at Dryden, from injuries received at the Dryden Paper Co.’s 
plant on the previous day, when he was seriously burned 
by caustic soda. 

Well known in Montreal, where he was born on November 
13th, 1898, Napier Wylde served with distinction during the 
Great War, being wounded and gassed in France, and subse- 
quently seeing service in Ireland. After the war he returned 
to Canada and entered civil life, taking a science degree at 
McGill University before engaging in mechanical engineer- 
ing. He was connected for some time with the engineering 
firm of Charles Walmsley and Co. (Canada), Ltd., builders of 
paper making machinery; and when he severed his connec- 
tion with this organization he joined the Dryden Paper Co., 
in which he rose to the post of chief engineer. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 








New capital has been secured for the paper mill at Port 
Mellon, which has been lying idle for years. Originally built 
for the manufacture of kraft paper, the property has been 
referred to by some shareholders as a sink hole for capital. 
New water tanks are being built at the property and a crew 
of men is at work there restoring machinery and plant. 


Expansion of Victoria Plant Projected 


Rumors of the possible entrance into Victoria of a large 
corporation interested in the manufacture of paper products 
are being discussed in industrial circles on the Pacific Coast. 
Growth and development of the business of the Sydney 
Roofing Co. has been the pride of Victoria business men who 
financed the company, and now there is said to be the offer 
of substantial outside interests to further develop the 
property. 

At the outset, the Sydney Roofing Co. manufactured build- 
ing paper and roofing of various kinds from rags and waste 
paper. There was later added a ground woodplant. Today 


the company enjoys a good demand for its roofing products 
While the plant 


and, in addition, has a cardboard machine. 





Mills making 
CARDBOARD 


can profit 


by this idea: 


OW much is an hour worth in your mill? 
What would it mean if you could gain one 
hour in production time? 


This is what prompts the question: a mill making 
cardboard had been using a certain material for 
removing sizing from felts . . . rinsing required 
4 hours. 


But now they are using Oakite. Because of its 
remarkable free-rinsing qualities, time required 
for rinsing is now only 3 hours! One full hour’s 
production time is thus saved. In addition, Oakite 
gives them a thoroughly clean felt, removing all 
sizing and foreign matter completely. Incident- 
ally, the saving of one hour in rinsing time means 
considerably less water consumption. 


Order a barrel of Oakite today under our guar- 
antee that it will do all that is claimed for it. 
Somewhere near you there is an Oakite Service 
Man who will work with you to apply it in your 
mill so that you, too, can benefit in the same way 
as other mills who are now using this remarkable 
cleaning material. Or, tell us your problems and 
give us an opportunity to be of service to you. No 
obligation, of course. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 16A Thames St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


say N. Y., Allentown, Pa., Altoona, Pa., *Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, 
a. *Boston, Bridgeport, * Brooklyn, N. Y., Buffalo, *Camden, N. J.. Canton. 0. 
Charice N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland. *Columbus. 
0., *Dalias, *Davenport, *Dayton, 0., * *Des Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Pa., 
Fall River. Mass., Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., " *Grand Rapids, Mich., Greenville, 
& Cc, Harrisburg. Pa., _uneee *Houston, Tex., igure, ky Malan 


Pla. Joplin, Mo., *Kansas City, Mo., *Los Angeles, Louisvill 
Wis., *Memphis. , Fenn. “Milwaukee *Minneapolis, *Moline, J1l., “Montreal, 
Newark, N. J., Newburgh, N. New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal. 


*Omaha, Neb., Oshkosh, Wis., “Philadelphia, Phoenix, Ariz., *Pittsburgh, 
Fears, N. Y., Portland, Me, *Portland, Ore., ee 
Providence, , Richmond, Va., Re } 
5 HT Ii., *Rock Island, *§ *Seattle, *St. 
Louis, *St Paul, South Bend, Ind., Springfield, Mass... Surermee, 
N. Y., *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla., Utica, N. Y., 
*Vancouver, B. OG., Williamsport, Pa., Worceste ter, Mass. 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


Goanlng Matertile cx 
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had aHand 
making these 
ecords 
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360 Miles of News Print 


30 Hours Without a Break 


6214 Hours on Another Non-Stop Run 


the paper machine dryers right up to scratch. 
Such runs could never have been made with 
an inferior dryer drainage system. 


You feel that everything has to be right 
when a high speed news machine reels off 
360 miles of paper without a stop or break. 


You KNOW it’s so when another spins off 
twice as much—twelve car loads—62% hours 
without a break. 

In both mills, a Fulton Dryer Drainage 
installation played an important part, kept 


You are not getting the dryer results with- 
out a Fulton Dryer Drainage System that 
you would get with one. Don’t take our 
word for this. Visit some mill so equipped 
and ask questions. Also write us. 


THE FULTON ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Western Rep. WOODBURY & WHEELER CO., 55 2nd St., Portland, Ore., U. S. A. 








Ful 





Dryer Drainage Systems 
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has a comparatively small production, R. W. Mayhew, presi- 
dent, and Fred R. Sievers, superintendent, have proved the 
possibilities of the business. Should the Victoria men take 
in additional capital it would be from interests desirous of 
finding further outlet for products of pulp units already 
operating in British Columbia. 


Senator C. G. Heifner, of Seattle, is still endeavoring to 
rouse interest in the proposed sulphite mill for Poplar Island, 
New Westminster. Originally projected as a rayon ‘pulp 
manufacturing enterprise, the undertaking had the support 
of leading New Westminster business men. Interest in it 
subsided with the failure of an offering of securities in the 
enterprise by a Vancouver bond house. Meantime Senator 
Heifner and associates are continuing in an attempt to secure 
ample capital for the undertaking. 


British Columbia Pulp and Paper Co. is reported to be 
in most satisfactory liquid position, having substantial cash 
balances, large investments in marketable securities, and no 
bank loans. Its earnings, in spite of poor conditions which 
prevailed in the bleached sulphite market at the beginning 
of the year, are running at about last year’s levels. The 
company contemplates development of a water power at its 
Port Alice mill, which should have the effect of reducing 
production costs. 





MANITOBA 











Interest in the proposed concession of land in southeastern 
Manitoba to the James A. Davison lumber interests was re- 
vived at a conference on timber and pulpwood conservation 
held in Winnipeg recently. It was unanimously decided to 
recommend that the Department of the Interior, in the dis- 
posal of areas for reclamation purposes, should not include 
therein any areas on which there is a valuable supply of 
timber or pulpwood. It was stated that the Government 
officials had reported there were 1,475,00 cords of pulpwood 
on the concession besides other timber, and the total value 
of all wood was estimated at $42,000,000. The conference 
resolved that pulpwood on Dominion forest reserves should 
be regarded by the Department as a reserve supply to be used 
only to regulate seasonal requirements. 





NEW BRUNSWICK 











Fraser’s Earnings Satisfactory 


Frasier Companies’ four high-grade sulphite paper ma- 
chines are operating at capacity, as is also the Edmunston 
board machine which came into operation recently. The first 
catalogue paper machine and the Edmunston groundwood mill 
will come in operation on October Ist. The Madawaska board 
machine, which it is reported will be the largest in the world, 
wil also come into operation about that date. 

Fraser is the largest producer of spruce lumber in Eastern 
Canada, and as the lumber market has shown recent improv- 
ment, the company may be expected to show substantially in- 
creased earnings from this department during the current 
year. Earnings of the Restigouche Co., Fraser’s subsidiary, 
should also be expected to improve for this season. Fraser’s 
liquid position continues to be excellent. Plans are now be- 
ing passed for the company’s new bleached sulphite pulp mill 
at Athol, near Campbellton, the output of which will be used 
partially at Madawaska, Me., and in part by the Rolland 
Paper Co., of St. Jerome and Mont Rolland, Que., in which 
Fraser has a substantial interest. 


A party of officials of the Oxford Paper Co., New York, 
recently visited the Maritime Provinces, inspecting the hold- 
ings of the company and of its subsidiary, the Nashwaak Pulp 
and Paper Co., whch operates a pulp mill at St. John. Presi- 
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“AMERICAN GOPHER” 
Shovel-Crane—An All- 
All-Purpose 


Steel, 
Machine 


The “AMERICAN GOPHER” Shovel-Crane, the 
all-steel machine with the low up-keep cost, is the 
shovel-cranes, 
possessing many advantages over machines you may 


very last word in crawler type 


have used in the past. 


The following are just a few of the superior 
features of the “AMERICAN GOPHER” Shovel- 


Crane. 


All heavy duty shafts are chrome steel; heat 
treated; 

All shafting over-size; 

SKF Ball Bearings used wherever practicable; 

All castings annealed, carbon or alloy steel; 

All spur gears above deck have cut teeth; 

Fewer parts; less danger of delay; 

Parts are interchangeable wherever possible; 

Crawler treads, cast chrome steel; 

Machinery deck, one large single-piece casting; 

High pressure lubrication used all over the 
machine. 


The “AMERICAN GOPHER” 


plants. 
grab and hook work. 
to it; travels cross-lots anywhere. 


Available for a wide range of work. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


if AMERICAN t 


HOIST & DERRICK CO. 


Saint Paul, Minn. 
New York .Chicage , Pittsburgh , Seattle , St. Louis. New Ori 


Shovel-Crane 
makes an ideal utility crane for use around industrial 
Speedy, strong and accurate at all kinds of 
Tracks don’t mean a thing 
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Nash Hytor Vacuum Pump, size 
Vo. 8 for handling up to and ex- 
ceeding 5000 cu. ft. of air per min. 


Here—and in more than 720 other mills 


HE first Nash Hytor Vacuum Pump, used 

in paper mill service, was installed in the 
Cumberland Mills of the S. D. Warren Com- 
pany in 1915. At the present time,—Nash Hy- 
tors are to be found in over 720 mills in the 
United States and Canada. 


A few of the more recent installations are:— 


ANGLO-CANADIAN PULP & PAPER COMPANY, LIMOILOU, QUE. 
Eight No. 11 Vacuum Pumps 
Four No. 728 Flat Box Units 

may PULP & PAPER COMPANY, STURGEON FALLS, 


Two No. 7 Vacuum Pumps 
FORT WILLIAM PAPER ‘COMPANY, FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 
One No. 7 Vacuum Pum 
THUNDER BAY PAPER COMPANY, PORT ARTHUR, ONT. 
Two No. 6 Vacuum Pumps 
Eight No. 8 Vacuum Pumps 
ONTAR 10. POWER AND PAPER COMPANY, KAPUSKASING, 


Fou 728 Flat Box Pum 
WASHINGTON PULP & PAPER COMPANY, PORT ANGELES, WASH. 
Two No. 8 Vacuum Pumps 


Bulletins describing \ash pumps, are available on request. 
NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
161 Wilson Road S. Norwalk, Conn. 
New England Representative Western Representative 
Mr. G. H. Gleason, Nottingham Mr. T. H. Savery, Jr.. 89 E 
Bidg., Copley Sq., Boston, Mass Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinojs 


Nash Hytor 


VACUUM PUMPS AN OMPRESSORS 





REPUTATION 
SERVICE 


QUALITY 


Are the Three PRINCIPAL Factors Which Have Placed 


LOCKPORT TENAX FELTS 


IN THE LEAD IN THE FELT INDUSTRY OF THE WORLD 


We could comment about technical manu- 
facturing operations, stating WHY—LOCK- 
PORT TENAX FELTS excel all others, 
but, without a practical demonstration it 
would not mean a thing to the PAPER- 
MAKER. Results—Count. 


LOCKPORT TENAX FELTS DO EXCEL. 


REPUTATION—8Suilt up on 37 years fair dealings 
SERVICE— Which means attention in every detail 
QUALITY— Which cannot be equaled in any respect 


LOCKPORT FELT CO. 


NEWFANE, NEW YORK 
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dent Hugh J. Chisholm expressed himself as highly gratified 
with the installation of the two boilers for consumption of 
pulverized fuel at the St. John mill. 


Contract Let for I. P. Dalhousie Mill 


The Domill Construction Co. of Canada, Ltd., with head 
office in Montreal, has been awarded the building and construc- 
tion contract for the new paper mill to be erected at Dal- 
housie for the New Brunswick International Paper Co. Work 
is to be started without delay. 

The contract calls for a group of buildings comprising the 
sulphite, groundwood and paper mills, power plant and 
slasher and wood room; and in addition there will be two 
railway sidings about two miles in length, the conveyor sys- 
tem, the log stackers, a stone breakwater some 200 feet in 
length, and several miles of piping. Considerable dredging 
work will entail the drawing of material from the river bed 
with which to fill the site of the mill and a large dam to be 
erected on the north branch of the Charlo River from which 
terminals of pipe will be laid, through which fresh water will 
be carried to the mill. 

K. 0. Guthrie, president of the Domill Construction Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., stated that the construction work would re- 
quire about twelve months, and the entire contract would be 
completed in the spring of 1930. Over 1,000 men will be em- 
ployed during construction, it being the policy of the company 
to draw on local labor wherever possible. All the material 
used in the construction work will be Canadian, and in the 
matter of sub-letting such portions of the contracts as are 
necessary, these will be given to Canadian contractors. 

While the original plans call for a 500-ton mill, provision 
will be made so that in the event of future expansion two 
more machines can be installed, thus bringing the total daily 
capacity to 750 tons. In the event of the additional machines 
being installed, the Dalhousie mill will have the same capacity 
as the Three-Rivers mill of International Paper, which is the 
largest pulp and paper mill in the world. 





NOVA SCOTIA 











$5,000,000 Paper Mill Incorporated 

The $5,000,000 paper mill development being established 
on the Mersey River in Queen’s County will be known as 
The Mersey Paper Co., Ltd. Incorporation was completed at 
Halifax at the beginning of last month under the Nova 
Scotia Companies Act. 

The capital stock of the company is 50,000 preference 
shares of $100 par value and 150,000 common shares of no 
par value. It is understood that the president of the new 
company will be Col. C. H. L. Jones, president of the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association and one time vice-president of 
the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills. 

It was noted in the memorandum of incorporation setting 
out the objects of the company, that these included the hand- 
ling and operation of all types of aircraft. 


Following the recent consolidation of the Manning Abrasive 
Co. of Troy, N. Y., and the Herman Behr Co. of Brooklyn, 
manufacturers of abrasive papers and cloth, and the change 
of name to the Behr-Manning Corp., it has been definitely 
decided to discontinue the Brooklyn works and to consolidate 
all manufacturing at the Manning plant at Watervliet, near 
Troy. Construction of several new buildings by the Mor- 
ton C. Tuttle Company of Boston is already under way, and 
it is expected machinery will be moved from Brooklyn by 
the end of the year. The new corporation continues to be 
affiliated with the Manning Paper Co. of Troy. 


tin 








The International Paper Company announces that Gifford 
K. Simonds, general manager of the Simonds Saw and Steel 
Company, and Frank D. Comerford, president of New Eng- 
land Power Association, have been elected directors of the 
company. 
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DICATING TEMPERATURE, 








COMPARE 
these two charts 


HESE are sections of two Temperature 

Recorder-Controller charts as they re- 
corded the ability of the Controllers to hold 
temperatures on drying rolls of Manitoba 
Paper Mills. 


The one on the right shows the records ob- 
tained from 9 o’clock to 12 o’clock from tem- 
perature control under the direction of a 
Foxboro Automatic Temperature Recorder- 
Controller. Note that there was practically 
no variation from a uniform temperature of 
140 degrees Fahrenheit during this period. 


The other shows what happened with a com- 
petitive instrument during the same period, 
presumably designed and sold to accomplish 
the same result. Note the variation of nearly 
20 degrees. Think what that means in terms 
of steam wasted, results endangered. 


Your paper machines should be equipped 
with a Foxboro Duplex Tem- 
perature Controller. This 
means uniformly dried paper 
and great saving in steam. It 
controls both exhaust and live 
steam, the live steam being 
used only when necessary. 
Your operator can make 
changes in controlled tem- fFexbore Guarante 
peratures instantly if condi- ‘let © smh Con- 


‘ ps trolling and Recording 
tions demand it. Instrument 





THE FOXBORO COMPANY 
Veponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA * DETROIT 

PITTSBURGH * CLEVELAND * ROCHESTER, N. ¥. * ATLANTA 

PORTLAND, ORE. * TULSA * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS 


OXBOR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 


UMENTS FOR CONTROLLING, RECORDING AND IN- 
FLOW, HUMIDITY AND PRESSURE. 
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Easy Access 


—promotes frequent 
cleaning of reflectors 


Clean reflectors put more light 
down in the working area. 


THOMPSON HANGERS are ideal 
for high lamps that are hard to 
reach, or hung in places that are 
dangerous to workmen. 

The Hanger enables the lamp and reflector to be lowered 
to the ground, away from dangerous wires and dizzy 
heights. 

THOMPSON HANGERS are 
inexpensive—they can be in- 
stalled in your present system 
—either indoors or out. 























The Thompson Shock Absorber, 
or Vibration Arrester, prolongs 
the life of costly bulbs; used with 
or without Thompson Hanger. 
Models and springs for different 
weights of lamps. 

IUustrated booklet and plete 
information on request 


The Thompson Electric 
Company 


1438 West Ninth Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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COMPLETE 
AGITATION 








MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO. 


641 7 Breakwater iY Liles / 


~ 





















MILWAUKEE, WI. 


Pumping Units 


Which Are Suitable 
For Paper Mills 


There are different kinds of 
pumps for different uses in 
Paper Mills. You don’t have 
to buy an experimental pump 
if it has an Allis-Chalmers 
name-plate. The right pump 
for each particular service has 
been proven by many applica- 
tions and can be furnished 
from a complete line. 


Write for Bulletin 1632 H. 
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NEW ENGLAND NEWS 











Tariff News 


Paper traffic managers took a prominent part in securing 
the suspension of a general rate advance in New England 
which affects practically all industry. The rate increase 
involved tidewater scales on coal from New England ports 
to interior consuming points on the New Haven, Boston & 
Maine, and Boston and Albany Railroads. C. L. Whitte- 
more and his associates in the New England Paper & Pulp 
Traffic Association prepared an exhaustive review of coal 
rates in New England and with the aid of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce showed probable cause for a review 
of the advances. Hearing on the suspension will be held at 
the Federal Building, Boston, on September 10. The rising 
tide of competition for New England mills makes it im- 
perative that there be no advance, rather as Mr. Whitte- 
more will presently show, a reduction in this all important 
raw material which bulks largest on the New England paper 
mill’s cost sheet. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission handed down a de- 
cision during the past month refusing to condone the action 
of the Maine Central Railroad in abrogating the commodity 
tariff on imported salt cake, used in the manufacture of 
kraft pulp, Portland to Howland, Me.,*the home of the 
Advance Bag & Paper Co. This favorable decision was 
shortly followed, unfortunately, by an adverse report of 
the I. C. C. Examiner who heard the case of the Advance 
Bag & Paper Co., versus several carriers on the salt cake 
rates from Wilmington and Everett, Mass., the works of the 
Merrimack Chemical Co., and from Jersey City, N. J., to 
Howland. Acting for the Maine company the New England 
Paper & Pulp Traffic Association has prepared exceptions 
to the Examiner’s report which will be filed with the Com- 
mission before September 7. 


Appoints Agent for New Multiple Wire Fourdrinier 


George M. Graves, president of the paper mill supply 
company of that name at 77 Summer St., Boston, has been 
appointed American agent to sell the designs and plans of 
a multiple wire fourdrinier machine owned, patented and de- 
signed by J. K. Horsburgh of R. & W. Watson, Ltd., of Lin- 
wood, Scotland. Mr. Horsburgh, accompanied by his wife, 
has been in this country on an extensive pleasure trip during 
which he partook of many opportunities to visit paper mills 
in Canada and the United States. He arrived in Quebec 
early in August, and after visiting the leading cities of the 
Dominion, came to Boston where he was the guest of Mr. 
Graves. He inspected many of the fine paper mills of New 
England accompanied by Mr. Graves, and was entertained 
by Louis Vose of Hollingsworth & Vose Co., whose mills 
produce a somewhat similar line of product to those of 
R. & W. Watson, Ltd. The latter company enjoys a very 
high reputation in Britain and the Continent for its rope, 
jute, duplex, and many other papers. 

The multiple fourdrinier wire machine is the result of ten 
years of experimentation, the object being to produce a du- 
plex paper on a fourdrinier to impart the strength desired 
into this type of paper which was not obtainable on a cylinder 
machine. 

In the Horsburgh method, two wet ends with their re- 
spective furnish equipment—beaters, jordans, chests, etc., 
supply the two layers in perfect synchronism. The blue and 
white duplex papers, extensively used as sample wrappers 
in the wool, cotton and other textile trades, find a big 
market in Boston, which is the country’s wool market, and 
the strength imparted by this system of manufacture in these 
papers has been given the unqualified approval of local 
merchants. The great accomplishment of the Scotch paper- 
maker was in attaining a perfectly timed unison of the two 
layers. Most previous experiments along that line in this 
country on fourdrinier machines have been a failure. 


Although there has been little real progress towards per- 








RYERSON 


Immediate Shipment from Stock 





Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, Nails, 
Wire, Chain, Turnbuckles, Shafting, 
Boiler Tubes, Boiler Fittings, Cor- 
rugated Sheets, Concrete Reinforc- 
ing, Welding Rods, Babbitt Metal, 
Tool Steel, Bar Iron, Refined Iron, 
Floor Plates, Safety Treads, Small 
Tools, Machine Tools, etc. 


Write for the Journal and Stock 
List—the “key” to Immediate 
Steel. 


JosePu T. RYERSON & SON tn. 


St. Louis Cincinnati 
New York Boston 


Detroit 


Milwaukee 
Buffalo 


Chicago 

















Simonds Circular Prissy Slitters 


Eigebonon explains why mills in every section are turn- 


ing to SIM DS for the Circular Slitters that give them better 
work and more production. Simonds Slitters are true to form 
and perfect mechanically. 
Order them from any Simonds factory 
or service station. 


Simonds Saw and Steel Company 


ESTABLISHED 1832—FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago, I1!. New Orleans, La. San Franciseo, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 
Boston, Mass. Memphis, Tenn. Los Angeles. Cal. Voncouver. B. C. 
Detroit, Mich. Atianta, Ga. Seattie, Wash. St. John, N. B. 
New York City Portiand, Ore. Montreal, Que. 
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IMI 


Through years of close contact with 
Paper Mills and incessant research 
the Merrimac Chemical Com- 
pany has become a 


SPECIALIST 


in the manufacture of 


PAPERMAKERS'’ 


ALUM 
Si 


Alum from Merrimac Plants has gone out to 
the Paper Mills of the United States and 
Canada steadily for 41 years 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
BOSTON 


) 6a 











“VORTEX” 


CENTRIFUGAL P UMPS 


—Built For Every Need in the Paper Industry 


DAY IN—DAY OUT PERFORMANCE 
THAT’S WHAT COUNTS 

A NON-CLOGGING PUMP that will handle your 
stock of high consistencies with unusual efficiency. 
Delivers a steady flow of stock faster, more efficiently, 
will not clog, and requires no attention. 

Rugged construction throughout. Heavy shaft. Over- 
size heavy duty Ball Bearings guarantee long life with 
least attention. 

Our Engineers are always ready to help you with 
pumping problems. Write for Bulletins. 


Lawrence Pump & Engine Co. 


=™——> P.O. BOX 70, <__@ 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
N. Y. Office—90 West St. 











Pickles’ Patent 


Automatic Steam Regulator 
FOR 


Paper Making Machines 


Which absolutely control the drying of the 
sheet. Installed on sixty days’ trial 


W. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 








Y ROONEY 
SHUN T 
Valves 


Sluice Gates 
Floor Stands 
Screens 


Specialized for over 50 years 
Catalog No.32W.C.A. 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
38 Lake St. Orange, Mass. 








The Rubber Roll Makers 





Is Felt Economy a Problem to You? 
Let Us Show You How to Solve It 


It’s the type of roll that holds the answer— 
and it’s the kind of roll we furnish 


STOWE & WOODWARD CO. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
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fecting an organization, there is still much discussion in 
the Boston trade regarding a large merger involving a num- 
ber of eastern Massachusetts paper box companies. The 
plan has reached the stage where the ownership of a paper 
board mill is under consideration and a plant in New Bed- 
ford or Fall River, Mass., has been tentatively selected. Much 
effort is being made by disinterested parties to discourage 
the project insofar as it embraces new board production the 
present overproduction of that division of the industry being 
forcibly brought to the attention of the prime movers. It is 
planned to devote one plant to folding boxes, another to set 
up containers and a third to corrugated shipping cases, etc. 


Bird & Son, Inc., of East Walpole, Mass., have not been 
bothered by overproduction in the box and board industry. 
Their East Walpole box plants are around two weeks be- 
hind in production, particularly in the fiber shipping case 
division and recent heavy increases in business have been 
obtained from such corporations as Sears Roebuck Co., who 
have established two huge retail and distributing agencies in 
Boston to serve New England. An initial order of twenty 
carloads of fiber shipping cases was awarded to Bird by the 
Chicago mail order house for the local division. 


Story Parchment Sues Kalamazoo and Patterson 


The Story Parchment Co., of Trenton, Mich., has filed a 
suit in the Federal District Court for Massachusetts at Bos- 
ton, against the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. and 
the Patterson Paper Parchment Co., of Passaic, N. J., alleg- 
ing that the defendants together with the West Carollton 
Parchment Co., of West Carollton, 0., (not a defendant in 
the suit however) form a monopoly of the production of 
vegetable parchment paper, and that they have conspired 
to drive the plaintiff out of business. The defendants are 
represented by agents in Massachusetts and do a considerable 
business with truck gardeners, apple growers and general 
provision market firms in New England. 

The allegations include claims that the defendants have 
cut the price twice this year for the purpose of making 
the sale of vegetable parchment unprofitable and thereby 
driving the Story Parchment Co. into financial insolvency. 
They are represented by the plaintiff as having spread false 
stories to the effect that ink used in printing the parchment 
paper is poisonous and that the Story company’s product in 
general is inferior. The plaintiff is represented by Sherman 
L. Whipple of Boston, a leading attorney of the New Eng- 
land bar. 

The defendants have replied specifically to each charge, 
denying every one, and explaining their price reductions by 
competitive conditions and the need to secure business. They 
expressly deny any combination, any acting in concert, spread- 
ing of false statements regarding the plaintiff, or of fear- 
ing the effect of the latter competition when it entered the 
vegetable parchment field some few years ago. 


William C. Davis, for the past five years employed by the 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., of Framingham, Mass., will 
sail on September 8 for Germany, where he will spend a year 
studying German methods of paper manufacture. Mr. Davis 
is a resident of Falmouth, Mass., and a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College. For the past two years, Fritz Widener of 
Berlin has been a house guest at Mr. Davis’ home and has 
spent his time studying American papermaking methods. 
He will return to his home in Berlin in company with Mr. 
Davis and Winthrop. S. Drury, of Northampton, who also 
plans to study German papermaking during the coming year. 


The Brown Company’s Boston office in charge of Dr. Rice, 
is proudly exhibiting a piece of Nibroc Kraft paper which, 
enclosing a bundle, was recently returned to D. F. Munroe 
Co., Boston merchants, after having been all over the far 
east through dozens of handlings. It is in good condition 
today. 


John L. Hobson has been named treasurer of the St. Croix 
Paper Co., of Boston, with mills at Woodland, Me. Mr. Hob- 
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Solving Your 
Tank Problems 



























Wood Tanks must be 
constructed according 
to the engineering re- 
quirements of the spe- 
cific installation. In 
addition they must be 
constructed of the 
wood which is pecu- 
liarly suited to the use 
involved. 

















Our engineering de- 
partment will assist 
you to solve your tank 
problems. Our lumber 
stock comprises over 
6,000,000 feet of all 
kinds of lumber. We 
supervise all types of 
tank installations. 














Take your tank problems 
to Stearns 














e -s I Stearns Lumber Co. 


WEPONSET, BOSTON, Mass. 


? STEARNS TANKS 
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EMERSON REFINERS 


Some Special Features 


1 Sliding Brass Gate, permitting removal of all foreign sub- 
stances while refiner continues in operation. 


2— Means of quickly maintaining alignment of plug and snell. 


Patented Flexible Coupling allows endwise movement of 
—— plug without changing position of motor. Alignment of plug 
shaft with motor shaft not necessary. 


EMERSONS ARE BUILT TO DO YOUR WORK 


The Most Service for the Least Cost 
Since 1888 


Emerson Beaters 


Used in connection with 
Emerson Refiners, results 
in perfect “team work” 
all through this most 
important stage of paper 
production. Emerson 
Beaters are built to care 
for your specific require- 
ments. 

When you have a roll 
or plug to build, get in 
touch with Emerson 
first for prompt quota- 
tion and quick service. 


When You Need a Roll or Plug Let Emerson Quote You 





| EMERSON MFG. COMPANY, LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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son has been assistant general manager for the past five 
years. He will make his office at the Boston headquarters. 


The patent suit of the Pope Appliance Co., of Boston, 
which was heard in the Canadian courts and decided in favor 
of the local company against the Spanish River Pulp & 
Paper Co., was later appealed to the Privy Council at Lon- 
don after the Canadian Supreme Court had decided against 
the American patentee on the validity of certain phases. 
Guy Cunningham, of Boston, Russel Smart of Canada, and 
Mr. Whitehead of the British bar represented the Pope Ap- 
pliance Co., before the Privy Council; Mr. Cunningham, of 
course, in advisory capacity only. Decision was reserved 
and will probably be withheld until October. 


The Brown Co., of Berlin, N. H., through its Canadian 
subsidiary is opening up a tract of virgin timberland on the 
Madelaine River in Quebec. It is said to total nearly 600 
miles. The company plans to operate the tract on a scien- 
tific basis restricting the annual cut to 50,000 cords a year, 
which will insure its perpetuity. 


A. Farwell Bemis, chairman of Bemis Bros. Bag Co., of 
Boston, has been elected a director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. 


The new low pressure steam line for process steam has 
been completed at the Parker Young Co. mills, Lincoln, N. 
H. The company has also made several minor improvements 
including a new bottom cone in the No. 1 digester, a new 
stock for the No. 3 beaters and a new iron covering for the 
stock house floor where paper is stored. It is understood 
that foundations just laid are for an addition to the wood 
grinding room. 


Progress on the new raw material storehouse of Tileston 
& Hollingsworth Co., in Hyde Park, Boston, was slowed up 
by the discovery of a great ledge after excavations had been 
started. However, the engineers anticipate that the build- 
ing will be ready for use before snow fles. The new struc- 
ture which is of steel, concrete and brick, was made neces- 
sary by the growing demand on the new paper storage of the 
company. Three years ago T. & H. built a million pound 
paper warehouse in which paper was stored against con- 
tracts with New England printers and publishers and shipped 
by truck, as needed in quantities desired. This facilitated 
business for the customer and the mill. Paper could be 
made up on one run to fill a year’s order and stored and 
shipped as desired. The service was eagerly sought and it 
was found necessary to take over some of the old raw mate- 
rial storage for new paper, thus making the new building 
essential. 


Keeping abreast of European developments has been one 
of the reasons for the great success of the Hollingsworth & 
Vose Co., who have availed themselves of European ideas 
while constantly endeavoring to improve their lines and 
develop new papers in their own laboratories. John Edson, 
technical engineer, has returned from a tour of Europe 
which required three months. He visited papermakers in 
Britain, Germany and France particularly rope and jute mills. 
Robert Lennox treasurer and purchasing agent of the same 
company sailed for Europe just before Mr. Edson’s return 
accompanied by D. Wheatley general manager of the Inter- 
national Purchasing Co., which supplies more than 50 per 
cent of all the old rope used in American paper mills. 


Herbert J. Desmond has been appointed superintendent 
of the Keyes Fibre Co., of Waterville, Me., to succeed B. 
A. Williamson. Mr. Desmond came with Keyes in 1920 to 
supervise the construction of the company’s groundwood mill 
at Shawmut. He had previous managerial experience with 
Great Northern and International. Mr. Williamson has been 
with Keyes for 30 years and will devote his future time to 
experimental work. Theodore Beaulier has been appointed 
superintendent at Shawmut. Mr. Desmond will be in gen- 
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The Lansing 
Felt Washer 


HE Lansing Felt Washer is designed 
to wash paper machine felts without 
imbedding dirt into the woolen fabric. 


In the operation of the washer, a travel- 
ing jet of water plays upon the felt from 
the inside to the outside. A suction box 
is located on the under side of the felt. 
The combination of the water under pres- 
sure over the felt and the suction box 
under the felt keeps the nap raised and 
allows the dirt to be forced out. 


Thus: 


The felt is kept soft. 

The life of the felt is greatly increased. 
The quality of the Sheet is improved. 
Greater productive capacity of the paper 
machine is possible. 

The necessity for shutting down in order 
to wash up is practically eliminated. 


Hundreds of repeat orders from mills all 
over the country signify the superiority of 
the Lansing Felt Washer. May we tell 


you more about it? Just drop us a card. 


Se 


GILBERT J. SCOFIELD 
COMPANY, INC. 


683 Broadway 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Lindsay Spiral Weave Fourdrinier Wires 


(Patented Oct. 1927) 


Represent the latest idea in paper machine wire cloth. 


They prevent grooving of Suction Boxes, scoring 
and filling up of seams. This overcomes the neces- 
sity of planing the suction box covers and adds to 


the life and tonnage of the wires. 





Lindsay Wire Weaving Company 


Collinwood Station CLEVELAND, OHIO 














THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 


Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


REPRESENTATIVES 
L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. INTERNATIONAL TRADING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PACIFIC SALES COMPANY, Security Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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eral charge of all manufacturing. Charles D. Estes has been 
made superintendent of the Maine plant at Waterville. 


Waterproof Paper Co. 


Albert F. Schenkelberger, for many years connected with 
the Safepack Mills of Millis, Mass., and who severed his 
connection with the latter firm last Spring, is about to estab- 
lish a converting establishment which it is understood will 
manufacture a similar line of papers. 

The new concern is called the Waterproof Paper Co., and 
has been chartered under Massachusetts laws for $150,000. 
Two other men are associated with Mr. Schenkelberger in the 
venture. It is planned to buy an unused factory in New 
England, and to produce waterproof wrapping papers. These 
papers are usually composed of two thicknesses of heavy- 
weight kraft, asphalted and reinforced with hemp, cloth or 
other fibers. Mr. Schenkelberger can be reached at present 
at his home at Brattle Street ,Cambridge. 


Resumption of operations at the Babbitt Kelley Co. mill 
are expected before the first anniversary next November of 
the disastrous flood which destroyed its old mill on the banks 
of the Connecticut River at Bellows Falls, Vt. Two new 
boilers, a new wet end, new beaters and an electric drive 
are being installed. Hydroelectric power from the New 
England Power Association’s plant at Bellows Falls will 
drive the machinery, the boilers to supply process steam. 


Two papen company bond issues were called in whole and 
in part this month. The Old Colony Trust Co., of Boston, 
is calling the issue of 5 per cent gold bonds of the St. Croix 
Paper Co., due September Ist, for prior payment, and also 
the issues due from 1929 to 1932. The Poland Paper Co., 
through its agent the New England Trust Co., Boston, is 
calling a listed number of its first mortgage seven per cent 
bonds due September 8. 


The Boston & Maine Railroad is greatly extending its 
package freight plan of delivery in New England. Thirty- 
seven new points in Massachusetts and New Hampshire have 
been added to the service which facilitates the movement of 
small quantities of merchandise. Paper companies have 
widely availed themselves of the limited scope of the serv- 
ice hitherto and they are expected to make increased de- 
mands on it now. Solid less carload cars are made up at 
concentration points of merchandise brought by truck and 
the cars are speedily forwarded via through trains to points 
in the west and south as well as in New England. Solid 
cars of small lot freight received at these concentration 
points instead of waiting for way cars to carry them to final 
destinations are now immediately broken up and hauled to 
consignees by truck. Savings of several hours to three days 
in actual transportation time has been effected depending 
on the length of haul. 


After four weeks closing, the Hampshire Paper Co., of 
South Hadley Falls, Mass., has resumed operations and will 
operate at capacity for many weeks to catch up with ac- 
cumulated orders. During its closing, the company rebuilt 
the floor of its finishing room, replacing the wooden supports 
with steel beams and. making other minor repairs about 
the plant. 


The Great Northern Paper Co. will have the advantage 
of the new mill at Vah Buren, Me., built by and for the 
Madawaska Co., for chipping four foot pulpwood logs. The 
wood is taken from the St. John River drive and put through 
the drum barkers after which it is chipped and loaded into 
cars for shipment to Millinocket. Surplus wood is being 
staked for the winter. The G. N. Division of Forest Engi- 
neering is supervising for the company at this point. 


The Stevens Paper Mills, Inc., of Windsor, Conn., pur- 
chased the Mars Paper Corp., of Westfield, Mass., formerly 
owned by the now defunct and bankrupt paper mill supply 
house of Maurice O’Meara Co. The Westfield mill, how- 








Ht ae 
Squandered Current 
which C-H Clutches save 


A power saving synchronous motor coupled with 
a Cutler-Hammer Magnetic Clutch—that’s the solu- 
tion to squandered current—to low power factor 
penalties. 

A standard synchronous motor and a C-H Mag- 
netic Clutch form the simplest driving combination 
—one which will handle practically any paper mill 
drive, at a saving in power costs. 

In starting, the motor is run without load until 
synchronous speed is attained. Then the operator 
closes the switch and the clutch picks up the load 
smoothly, without jerks orjars. Smooth acceleration 
is automatic and independent of the operator’s skill. 


Because of the inherent smoothness 
of C-H Magnetic Clutches—because 
they open the way to power econo- 
mies — because of these and many 
other advantages you owe it to the 
efficient management of your plant 
to investigate C-H Clutches. The 
C-H Clutch Booklet No. P-23 
gives complete facts. Write for it. 





The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1273 St. Paul Avenue 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CUTLER HAMMER 


©Magnetic Clutches Save and Save Equipment 
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This Float Valve won't leak 


Only in the Davis Float Valve do you find this per- 
fected, tight-closing disc—the distinctive feature 
that absolutely prevents leakimg. Positive action 
is absolutely necessary in this valve’s service, 
maintaining a constant water level in tank or 
reservoir. Its frictionless operation is another 
important feature. There is no packing. The 
inner valve and piston are loosely fitted 
—action is free —it cannot stick. 
Accurate regulation and certain protec- 
tion are assured with Davis construc- 


tion and design. The catalog 
gives the detailed description. 


Send for your copy. 

























G. M. DAVIS REGULATOR CO. 
414 Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A wrench is a stranger 
to a Jenkins Valve 







Once a Jenkins Valve is installed in 
a pipe line, it is seldom touched by 
the repair man’s wrench from year 
to year. A Jenkins is built for long 
trouble-free service as hundreds of 
users in the paper industry can 
testify from actual experience. 








Both in design and construction 
every detail is planned to provide 
strength at every point. Compe- 
tent metallurgists analyze the metal 
before and after the castings are 
made. Then, too, every finished 
valve must pass a wide safety mar- 
gin test. 


JENKINS BROS. 
80 White Street ....... New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue........ Boston, Mass. 
133 No. Seventh Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard..Chicago, Ill. 


JENKINS BROS., Limited 
Montreal, Canada London, England 












Fig. 106 






Screwed, Jenkins 
Standard Bronze 
Globe Valve. 













Always marked with the"Diamond” 


enkins Valves 


SINCE 1864 













the face without reversing the caliper. 


Successor to: 








FARREL NEW TYPE ROLL GRINDER is electrically driven throughout, and is made in 24”, 
32”, 36” and 42” sizes. All sizes are fitted with Geared Head, New Crowning Device and Automatic 


Lubrication. 
FARREL CALENDERS are equipped with Electric, Hydraulic or Ratchet Lift, all operated from 
the floor. 
FARREL ROLLS are made as large as 298” on the face. Known all over the world. 


FARREL INDICATING ROLL CALIPER is extremely accurate. 
made of aluminum alloy, making a light weight instrument. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY INC. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn., Est. 1848. 
Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn., Est. 1836. 


The majority of the parts are 
Rolls may be calipered to the end of 
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ever, was never in any financial difficulties. Under the new 
ownership, it will continue to make nitrating tissue and also 
carbon paper, and other specialties. John Painter, it is un- 
derstood, will remain as superintendent of the mill. 


The Fitchburg Paper Co. has spent much time in the 
development of an ideal halftone paper combining all around 
printing qualities and in Fitchburg Finish Book it is be- 
lieved the goal has been attained. The new paper will be 
stocked heavily at the mill and distributed through regu- 
lar merchant agents. Process color, halftone or line or Ben 
Day plates can be used satisfactorily. It is a brilliant blue 
white, and possesses opacity and bulk. The company de- 
clares that its investment in special equipment will enable 
it to offer this sheet at a minimum figure to the trade. 


The National Novelty Co., of Manville, R. I., is installing 
six additional singer machines for use in the manufacture 
of paper specialties, particularly tissue goods, gifts, favors, 
etc. 


The International Paper Company, New York, is reported 
to have plans for the erection of a dam a half mile in length 
extending across the Connecticut River from Waterford, Vt., 
to Littleton, N. H., which will create a lake 15 miles long for 
a huge $40,000,000 power development. This project will wipe 
out the town of Waterford. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS 








WASHINGTON 
New Grays Harbor Plant Completed 


The first operating tests of the machinery at the new 
Grays Harbor Pulp Company plant, near Hoquiam, Wash., 
were made August 27, and it was expected that actual opera- 
tion of the plant would begin soon after, although no official 
announcement was made as to the exact time. At the time 
of the operating tests on the boilers and various other ma- 
chines, most of the machinery and equipment in the plant 
had been set in position for operation. Workmen were labor- 
ing overtime to complete the details remaining before the 
plant would be prepared for the first stock-making run. The 
chipping plant was to start within a few days. 

The Grays Harbor Pulp Co., a subsidiary to the Zellerbach 
Corp., began the construction of the plant in June of 1927. 
It represents an investment of $3,500,000 and is one of the 
largest pulp plants on the Pacific Coast, having a daily 
capacity of 175 tons of unbleached sulphite or 150 tons of 
bleached sulphite. It is located on a 29-acre tract of land 
in East Hoquiam and is accessible to rail and water ways. 

Slightly over a year ago, this concern purchased more 
than 100,000,000 feet of hemlock and spruce timber in the 
lower Humptulips basin on a tract of land consisting of be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 acres. The property is adjacent to 
tidewater so that logs can be towed directly from North Bay 
to the mill. 


The work of getting. out piling for the foundations of the 
Hammermill Paper Co. plant which is to be built adjoining 
the plant of the Grays Harbor Pulp Co., has been started by 
a crew under Swan Dahlberg, contractor. Clearing for the 
mill site has begun, and it is understood that the pile-driving 
work will be started as soon as the site is cleared. 


Inland Empire Paper Co. Hold Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of officials of the Inland Empire 
Paper Co., Millwood, Wash., it was voted to proceed with a 
big expansion program of the plant that has been under 
consideration for the past year and which will involve an 
expenditure of about $2,500,000. While no action was taken 
to the establishing of a power plant in the Spokane River 
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Help Your 
‘Machine Tender! 


MACHINE TENDER’S JOB 
is no bed of roses— 


Especially if he runs a large or a 
high-speed machine. 


He must know the machine from 
end to end—he must be constantly 
alert for trouble—he must be able to 
make repairs on a minute’s notice. 


Give your machine tender a chance 
to make a good record—give him 
wires that are durable and depend- 
able. 


Tyler Wires run straight and true. 
They give longer service without 
slack edges or baggy spots. They 
resist the wear of the rolls, suction 
boxes and deckle straps longer than 
any other type of wire. 

For long, dependable service, try 
Tyler Fourdrinier Wire. 


Supplied in all widths up to and including 234 inches 


The W. S. TYLER COMPANY 
Cleveland, O. 


TYLER WIRES 





Tyler Fourdrinier Wire Corduroy Cloth 


Backing Wire 


near Millwood, it is still being considered, it was stated. ywwwvvuvwvwvvvwvwvwvwvvvvwvwVTWVTWT™ 
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BUILT FOR HARD WORK, LONG LIFE, AND NO WORRY TO THE OWNER 


ZAREMBA 
EVAPORATORS 


HAVE ESTABLISHED AN ENVIABLE REPUT ATION 
IN THE CONCENTRATION OF 


SODA BLACK LIQUOR SULPHATE BLACK LIQUOR 
SULPHITE WASTE LIQUOR 


DUE TO 
WIDE EXPERIENCE—THOROUGH ENGINEERING—PAINSTAKING CONSTRUCTION 








AREMBA OMPANY 


506 Crosby Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





New York City Office: 95 Liberty St. 

















New Low 
Prices 


of Fabroil make these su- 
per-pinions price competi- 
tive with other non-metal- 
lic materials. Combine 


Fabroil 
Gears 





Silent price, quality and service 

in 
Strong as Iron G. E. FABROIL—— 
W aterproof We carry a large stock of 


blanks for immediate de- 
liveries. Literature and 
prices on request. 


The Horsburgh & Scott Co. 


5114 Hamilton Ave. “Gear Makers Since *89” Cleveland, U. S. A. 


Gears for Every Industrial Purpose—Worm—Bevel—Herringbone—Spur—Spiral—Hardened Heat Treated Gears 
—Non Metallic Gears and Pinions 
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Surveys have been made and overflow rights purchased for 
the proposed power plant and it is probable that a definite 
announcement will be made in the near future. 

Election of officers resulted in the following being named: 
President, Judson G. Rosebush, Appleton, Wis.; vice-presi- 
dent, L. M. Alexander, St. Petersburg, Fla.; secretary and 
sales manager, W. A. Brazeau, Millwood; treasurer and gen- 
eral manager, Waldo Rosebush, Spokane. Trustees are as 
follows: L. M. Alexander, Judson G. Rosebush, W. H. Coles, 
W. H. Coles, Jr.. W. A. Brazeau and Waldo Rosebush. 


An addition to the San Juan Pulp Manufacturing Co. plant 
of Bellingham, Wash., has been completed, doubling the ca- 
pacity of the plant. 


The Austin Co., contractors, took out a permit for the 
construction of buildings for the Hooker Electro-Chemical 
Company in Tacoma in the sum of $179,000 on August 29. 
The Hooker Electric-Chemical Co., a New York concern, 
plans to have a $1,000,000 plant in operation in Tacoma early 
next year, according to a previous announcement. On August 
29, an ordinance was introduced before the city council of 
Tacoma to authorize the extension of an industrial track of 
the municipal belt line to the Hooker plant at a cost of 
$26,000. 


OREGON 


Fir-Tex Co. Elects Directors 


The Fir-Tex Insulating Board Co. held its first stock- 
holders meeting in Portland, September 4, when the mem- 
bers of the board of directors were elected. The meeting 
included some of the leading business men and financiers on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Directors are as follows: Charles E. Dant, Portland, chair- 
man; Herbert Fleishhacker, San Francisco, Cal.; Kenneth 
D. Dawson, Portland; Tom. G. Taylor, Portland; Hamlin F. 
McCormick, St. Helens; John S. Baker, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Franklin T. Griffith, Portland; Arthur E. Millington, Port- 
land. Officers of the company, as previously announced, are: 
Hamlin F. McCormick, president; Kenneth Dawson, vice- 
president; Arthur E. Millington, vice-president and general 
manager and, Tom G. Taylor, secretary-treasurer. 

The Fir-Tex Insulating Board Co. was originated early in 
the summer and the mill is to be located at St. Helens. The 
plant will produce an insulating and building board which is 
100 per cent wood product. It is thermal insulating material 
and while it can be made from any wood fibre, sawmill waste, 
with the exception of sawdust, will be used in its production. 
It is the invention of A. E. Millington and his son Carl, both 
of whom are well known in the pulp and paper industry. 

A complete set of detailed plans and estimates are being 
prepared by Mr. Millington and his son and it is planned that 
construction of the first unit will be started in the near 
future. Each unit of the proposed structure will be con- 
structed so that additional units may be added without inter- 
ference with the operation of the plant. The first unit will 
consist of a complete set of reinforced concrete factory 
buildings approximately over all 1400 feet long with the main 
building 100 feet wide. Included in the equipment, which 
will all be modern standardized machinery, will be six 18- 
foot rotary digesters, 10 hammer shredders, one 156” four- 
drinier paper machine with a 100-foot wire, a dryer section 
360 feet long and three 500-h. p. boilers with the necessary 
chippers and pumps. Contracts with substantial sawmills 
on the Columbia River have been made for raw material. 


The Columbia Paper Box Co. has purchased the assets of 
the Tag Products Co. and a concrete building 50x65 feet is 
being erected adjacent to the Columbia paper plant at East 
25th and Holladay Streets, Portland. George G. Guild is 
president of the Columbia Paper Box Co. 


W. P. Hawley, Sr., president of the Hawley Pulp and Paper 
Co., Oregon City, and president of the St. Helens Pulp and 
Paper Co. at St. Helens, departed on August 17 for his 
annual trip to Europe. Accompanying him were his wife 
and granddaughter. They sailed from New York on the 
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Starch- 


eA SIMPLE change in the manu- 

facturing process often results 
in a pronounced decrease in cost of 
production. 


Paper Mills use Starch for siz- 
ing to produce better and stronger 
sheets with lower cost of manu- 


facture. 

Our SPECIAL PAPER brand for 
beater-sizing increases strength of 
sheet and gives improved finish. 

Our FOX HEAD brand for top- 
sizing is more economical than all 
glue-size. 

CorN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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FORTY YEARS 














When an article enjoys steadily increasing 
sales for forty years it must have merit. 


STEPHENSON BAR BELT DRESSING 
has increased in popularity since 1888. This 
fact, and it is a fact, should make you wish to 
give it a trial. A sample is yours for the ask- 
ing and incurs no obligation on your part. 

Sold by most Jobbers. 
Sole Makers 


Stephenson Mfg. Co. 


Albany, N. Y. 





STEPHENSON MFG. CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Send free sample. 


ee | 
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Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Chemical Pulp Mill Engineers 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Digester, Acid Proof and other Guaranteed Linings. 
Chemipulp Cooking and Recovery Process. 








“For Better Service” use the HOLYOKE u wire | 


Decreases Cost Increases Production 


HOLYOKE WIRE CLOTH CO. 


Manufacturers of | 

Fine Fourdrinier Wires, Cylinder Covers and Dandy Rolls | 
Water Marks A Specialty | 
MASSACHUSETTS | 


HOLYOKE 








For Steady Pull or Changing Loads— 
Quaker Rubber Belts 


The many years of Quaker 
Rubber Belt service in the 
paper industry is convincing 
proof of their capacity to 
stand up under continuous 
transmission duty or severe 
service of beater drives. They 
are rugged belts, impervious 
to heat and moisture, and hug 
pulleys tightly. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Daniel’s P. P. P. Rod Packing 
WISSINOMING, PHILADELPHIA 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 














BETTER SERVICE 


Hard maple and gum wood Brass covered felt rolls 
press rolls White wood felt rolls 
Brace tube oe —— Iron cores for rubber covered 
ronze couch and breast rolls 
press and felt rolls 
Brass, Iron and Wood felt Bronze suction box covers 


rolls 
Copper covered felt rolls Hercules car movers 


All rolls balanced 


We would be very giad to submit information and 
quotations on all products. Just drop us a card. 


J. W. Hewitt Machine Company 


Paper Mill Machinery 


Neenah Wisconsin 











FOR UNLIMITED SERVICE 


VALVES 


Powell Regrinding Model 
Star Valves are especially 
adaptable where - conditions 
demand long uninterrupted 
service and accessibility to re- 
grind the disc in the event of 








your guidance. Unsurpassed for handling paper rolls, calen- 
der rolls or other heavy lifting. 


ROEPERECRANE & HOIST WORKS, Inc. 
1724 North 10th Street 





(ROEDER “korres. 


As Strong as Twenty Men 
As Accurate as One 
When you pull on the cord the ROEPER 


TYPE “R” Electric Hoist goes to work with 
the strength of twenty men, right under 








SEND FOR BULLETIN 


READING, PA. 








POWER PLANT PIPING 


Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Co. 





We are fully equipped to supply fabricated materials and 
to install complete piping systems for Electric Power 
Stations, Blast Furnaces, Mills, Coke Works, Paper 
ca and ay Plants of every 

an experience of almost a quarter century. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














wear or seat injiry without 
removal from the line. 


These valves are cast of a 
high grade steam bronze. The 
bonnet and trimmings are 
joined by means of a ground 
union joint held fast by ring 
nut. This provides a substan- 
tial connection and easy ac- 
cess to disc and seat when 
necessary.The disc slides over 
the head of stem to a socket 
eliminating a lock nut and 
permitting it to swivel freely. 


Powell Valves and Engineering 
Appliances are sold and stocked 
by competent jobbers everywhere. 





THE WM. POWELL COMPANY 


2521-2531 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 











Construction 


' Stee! Plate ( 


Tia 

Stee Trat YS Lower 
RITER-CONLEY COMPANY 

‘ ‘Ollie as rit tvh. P 











Know the merits of the 
Dart Bronze to Bronze 
ground seat Unions 


Try a free sample 
Strength of Malleable Iron 


in combination with 


2 Two Non corrosive seats 
of bronze 


E. M. DART MFG. CO. 
Providence, R. I. 


Distributors Canadian Factory 
The Pairbanks Company Dart Union Co., Ltd. 
New York and Branches Toronto, Canada. 
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steamship Acquitania and expect to spend most of their 
time in Germany, returning at Christmas time. 


a7 
St. Helens Buys Bag Factory 
The St. Helens Pulp and Paper Co. of St. Helens, Oregon, u a ] VY 
announced on September 8, plans to establish a paper bag 
factory in connection with the mill. The California Bag and 


Paper Co., of Emeryville, Calif. has been purchased by the 

St. Helens concern and is being dismantled. The machinery 

will be moved to St. Helens and established within ninety u 
days in a new plant which was to be started shortly after the 

announcement was made. 

The new plant will have an annual payroll of $150,000 and 
will employ about 100 persons. The capacity of the plant 
will be about 3,000,000 paper bags in eight hours. Bags of 
all sizes for the retail grocery trade will be manufactured. 
Moving the California plant to St. Helens is said to be for 
the purpose of bringing it closer to the source of raw 
material. 


CALIFORNIA 


Earnings of the Crown-Willamette Paper Co. for the second 
quarter of the year, announced last month, amount to $733,- 
342.45, which is a substantial increase over the earnings of 
the first quarter of 1928. The latter figures amounted to 
$534,802.33. They also show an increase over the figures for 
the same period a year ago, which were $661,052.84. 











BRITISH CORRESPONDENCE 





Through Barker Internationals 





Over-production in the Industry ; 
Conditions in the trade are not entirely satisfactory at Solid turned C. I. Cams openside 


present. The holiday season probably accounts for a good 
deal of the falling off of trade; but many mills report a quiet- type — cam shaft removable 


ness below normal. The newsprint section of the industry through side. 

is suffering from over-production, at least that section of it 

not directly connected with any of the large newspaper com- Uniform suction and blast. 

bines and publishing houses; but it is pointed out that 50 

per cent of the newspaper mills in this country are working Extra heavy cast iron legs and 


under proprietary conditions, and are not affected by 
competition and the fluctuations of supply and demand. The 
fact that Canada is now forced to look for outside markets, 
and is endeavouring to ship a big percentage of her surplus 


bridge free for rigidity. 
Camshoe holder and Pitman 


to the Australian Commonwealth is reacting to some extent cast integral. 
upon the sales of the British mills. 
The output of British papermakers has very considerably Latest approved design— 
increased during the last ten years, and this growth has coin- 
cided with the huge Canadian developments, and the fact that High grade workmanship and 
the Canadian hopes that the United States would consume a ‘ 
fair percentage of its output have been unfounded, has put materials. 


Canada and Great Britain in a position at the present time of 
having a supply that exceeds demand. 

In many new British mills fast-running machines of great 
width have been laid down, and much of this development and 
increased capacity was arranged for three or four years ago 


Made in sizes from 6 to 16 plates. 


when the Australian preference was for British paper only, 
and had not been extended to Canada. At that time, there Repeat orders are our 
was a steadily growing. demand in the Commonwealth for best endorsement 


British paper, and the increase in the capacity of British mills 
seemed to be fuily warranted; but with the competition of 
Canada in this market, a check has naturaly been experienced 
in the demand for British paper, although the British mills 
are still retaining a hold on the Australian market. 


The situation in the wood-free section is generally quiet. Gr een Bay Bar ker Machine 


while in the esparto section, home consumption has increased, 


but there has been a falling off in the foreign trade. Im- , 0o W 
portant additions to plant have recently been carried out in and T l orks 
many mills in this branch of the industry, and now there is a Green Bay, Wisconsin 


need for fresh outlets for this product. In the fine paper sec- 
tion, the bulk of the trade is flowing in the direction of the ; on 
big concerns, and the small mills are finding it difficult to com- ‘‘Machinery Manufacturers 


pete with the powerful publicity and efficient selling organiza- 
a 


tions of the large concerns who make and distribute their own 
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FOR SALE 


112” three-cylinder Pulp Machine. Six sets “+ 83 dryers, 48"x 
108” ; reel ; re- ; drives; counter ; shower pipes, tic. 
All ble price. Immediate "delivery. 

48—36" x84” kh. complete with double deck ae, oa 
syphons, steam connections In A-l » 
and for immediate delivery. reasonable. 

Two Noble & Wood Mammoth Jordan Junior Engines, complete 
and i condition. 


Holyoke Paper: Cutt 
utter. 
one 62” Cameron Slitter and Rewinder. 
Stacks SEE ter ad-aee caeee end eno thee 
roll, 116” face; one 13 roll 131” face. 


GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, INC. 


Paper and Pulp Mill Brokers 
261 Breadwey, New Vert coy 
est 





OUR MOTTO—“Service First.” 





FOR SALE—One slightly used Noble & Wood Mammoth 
Jordan together with 500 HP motor and coupling. It is also 
equipped with pulley for belt drive, if preferred. Price and 
particulars upon request. The Noble & Wood Machine Co., 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


WANTED—Boss finisher for 325 ton all roll News Mill. 
Must be experienced, progressive and not over 40 years of 
age. When applying state experience and furnish references. 
Apply direct Ontario Paper Co., Ltd., Thorold, Ont. 








USED JORDANS—7-Large Jordans, some belt drive and 
some direct connected to motors, including motors and start- 
ers, all in good condition and at extremely low prices. If 
interested, write us quickly, describing vour requirements. The 
Noble & Wood Machine Co., Hoosiek Falls, N. Y. 


WANTED—Experimental stack calenders, more than 8” 
face, preferably steam heat. Address Box 143, The Paper 
Industry. 





SUPERINTENDENT—20 years experience on Rag and 
Wood papers, wishes new connections with paper mill. 
Address Box 144, The Paper Industry. 





PLANT ENGINEER or chief electrician, technical and 
practical training, desires connection with large paper or pulp 
manufacturing concern, 3 yrs. experience in paper mill. Can 
furnish best of references. Address Box 141, The Paper In- 
dustry. 

WANTED— Mechanical design draftees for westine a 
sign on paper and pulp mill machinery and equipment. 
Permanent position for an experienced man. Give full par- 
ticulars about yourself and salary in first letter. Address 
Box 142, The Paper Industry. 


WANTED—Position as Production ieee or ‘Dia 
tendent on cylinder machine, or news, Kraft and 9-point 
straw on Fourdrinier machine, also ground wood and sulvhate 
pulp. Forty four years old, 28 years experience. Have 
assisted in building several new mills and revamping old 
ones to increase quantity and quality. Have technical educa- 
tion and accustomed to modern equipment and methods. 

Address Box 145, The Paper Industry. 























Bargain in Steel Plates 
100 tons. 5 x 10 ft. in 
3/16, 1/4, 5/16, and 3/8” 
1-1/4c per pound 


Make excellent floor plates 


ZELNICKER in ST. LOUIS 


Get our prices on 


Rails, Equipment Oil Engines, Steel Sheet 
Piling, Tanks, Pipe, Etc. 


20 page bulletin of bargains is yours for the asking 

















WANTED—a man capable of running plant making fibre 
board, binders board, and any other similar boards. Good 
opportunity for the right active man. Address Box 146, The 
Paper Industry. 








It Pays to Advertise Opportunities in 
this Opportunity Section 








Paper Mill 
Machinery 


FOR SALE 


4—Vertical Digesters 15’ dia. x 50’ high 
2—Barking Drums 9’ 6” dia. x 30’ long 
13—Baker & Shevlin Centrifugal Screens 
10—Flat Sulphur Burners—Portland Co. 
1—Sulphur Burner 48” x 8’ Glen Falls 
6—Bagley & Sewall Wet Machines 


1—Pulp Drying Machine with 3 cylinders; 3 
primary presses ; 3 main presses ; 83 dryers 
48 x 108 


FRANK H. DAVIS COMPANY 
175 Richdale Avenue 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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products, whereas the small mills still confine their attention 
to making for the merchant on the pre-war plan. 

There has been an all-round reduction in prices. Ap- 
proximately one-eighth of a farthing per pound on engine- 
sized papers. For tub-sized and fine papers there have been 
no general reductions. Another serious competitor for the 
British maker in domestic markets is Finland, for this country 
has taken advantage of the fact that the British market is 
free and open to all comers, and to-day every contract for 
newsprint, even for the small provincial papers, is a subject 
of keen competition between Finnish, Canadian, and British 
mills. The keenness of this competition is increased by the 
fact that each of these countries is suffering from over- 
production. 


Results of Safeguarding Duty Discussed 


Conflicting view on the results of the application of the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act to the wrapping paper indus- 
try appear in a special supplement of the Daily Telegraph. In 
one article, C. R. Hall Caine, who was deputy controller of 
paper during the war states that the safeguarding duty has 
restored employment to many hundreds of skilled artisans 
who were drawing unemployment pay, and has enabled paper- 
makers to build modern machines which gives the consumer 
a superior article at a lower price. On the other hand, Syd- 
ney W. Pascall, past president of the Manufacturing Confec- 
tioners’ Alliance, points out in another article some of the 
hardships which are caused to consumers by the imposition 
of this duty. He states not one user in a million realiy under- 
stands paper mysteries. The public may not realize that the 
manufacturing confectioner—he may not have appreciated 
the fact himself—is one, if not the largest, of all users of 
paper—ordinary wrapping paper, paper shavings, corrugated 
paper for packing, paper cartons and boxes, and porcelain 
dipping paper. All this upset to trade all over the country 
was proposed and carried in the interests of a comparatively 
small industry. The major interest was ruthlessly sacrificed 
to the minor. Although British kraft papers have improved 
in strength, they are not equal to Swedish. Had the recent 
strike in Sweden continued, the English mills depending upon 
foreign pulp would probably have been compelled to close 
down. As it was, there was great delay in executing orders. 
Those in this country who were using certain special foreign 
papers are still doing so in spite of the duty. What advantage, 
if any, the wrapping mills have gained has been set off largely 
by losses incurred by mills making other classes of paper, 
such as enamels. Again, those who have been using very large 
quantities of tissues have been content with less substance, 
thus not only avoiding the duty but actually saving in the 
prime cost of their raw materials. In the opinion of the 
greatest expert known to me, it is questionable whether the 
duty has helped British paper mills at all when all the facts 
are considered from a national point of view. 

Summing up the two viewpoints, one paper expert says 
the imposition of a tariff upon imports for the protection of a 
particular industry is bound at some time to cause a certain 
amount of disorganization in the working of other trades that 
use the goods in question as a raw material. The weak point 
in the arguments put forward by users and big consumers is 
that, although they state that they are suffering hardships 
from the imposition of the duty, which is benefitting the 
papermaker, they do not prove by actual figures that their 
profits for the past year have suffered thereby, or that their 
turnover has been decreased. 


Imports of Raw Materials Decline 


A glance at the latest Board of Trade returns reveals the 
fact that against 270,003 tons of chemical wood pulp imported 
during the first half year of 1927 the total for the correspond- 
ing period this year amounts only to 215,445 tons. Similarly, 
mechanical woodpulp has receded from 364,274 tons to 317,195 
tons. Rags have fallen from 9,996 tons to 8,508 tons, and 
only esparto can show an upward tendency. Even in the case 
of esparto, the difference in tonnage is only fractional, 156,160 
tons against 155,161 tons in January—June 1927. In spite of 
the attractive figures at which raw materials have been of- 
fered, there has evidently been no effort to secure surplus 
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~ and Yet This 
Research Work 
Still Continues 


O date the research conducted in our lab- 

oratories on American-Marsh Single Stage, 

Split Case Centrifugal Pumps for general 
service has netted important gains in pump ef- 
ficiencies. But this development work still goes 
on toward even higher efficiencies—even more 
startling reductions in operating cost. However, 
what significance can that have to you, a pump 
user P 


It is our conviction that it implies just this: you 
can now profit by standardizing completely on 
these American-Marsh Improved HBMs. This 
pumping equipment will be as much a leader in 
its class tomorrow, as it is today. This equip- 
ment, by virtue of our continued development 
effort, will invariably offer very interesting ef- 
ficiencies and take but minimum power for 
drive. 


The new Bulletin shown above gives full details. 
We will gladly send you a copy upon request. * 


MERICAN-/V 


AMERICAN STEAM PUMP COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U. 8. A. 


HBM Centrifugal Pumps 
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Pulp and Paper Mills, Power Plants, Chemical Plants 


me ing on - ae , 
Investigations Valuations 


Arthur DB. Little, Jue. 


Chemists : Engineers : Managers 
30 CHARLES RIVER ROAD CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 














GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. C. E. 
M. AM. SOC FE 
M ENG. INST. CAN. 
Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 
Langdon Building 
305-309 Broadway, New York 


SPECIALTY: 


Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Water Power Development 


Cable Address: 
“Hardistock” 


Steam Power Plants A. B. C. Sth Edition 
Plans and ifications Bedford McNeill 
Valuations, Reports Western Union 


Bentley’s 


Consultation 
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H.S. TAYLOR, Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Sec. C. fa dae Am, Sec. M. 
Member Eng. Inst. Can.—Member A. |. E. E 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
CIFPICATIONS—EVALUATIONS—REPORTS 
CONSULTA ws 


Pen elit) 


Jefferson St. Arcade, Dayton, zc Guarantee Bldg., Montreal, 
et 


4 
3 
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James L. Carey 


Paper Mill Architect and Engineer 


208 N. Laramie Ave., 
Chicago 


Codes ABC sth 


& oe Address: 
Western Union 


AR, Chicago 











POWER PLANTS 


Complete Service 


THE RUST ENGINEERING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Design 


Construction 











KARL A. LEFREN 


Consulting Engineer 


Member A. S. M. E. 


171 Madison Ave., New York City 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 
PAPER AND BOARD MILLS DESIGNS 
MILL. CONSTRUCTION 





REPORTS 


CONSTRUCTION | 








FERGUSON ENGINEERS 
JOHN F. FERGUSON 
Serta s cer" aaeltat atte Sere” baer 
* Paper Machine Drives. 


aa Design, Construction, Operation Efficiency 
Holyoke, Mass. Monadnock Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















D. Manson Sutherland, Jr. 
Consulting Chemical Engineer 


Special Fibre Products and Pro- Purification of Effuents 
cesses Forming and Drying Machines 
= a Utilization of Waste Fibres 
Broad Street Bank Building New York Office: 
TRENTON, N. J. 341 Madison Ave. 








V. D. SIMONS 


Industrial Engineer 


PuLp AND Paper MiLyis, Hypro-E.ectric 
AND STEAM POWER PLANTS 
ELECTRIFICATION PAPER MILL PROPERTIES 


435 NortH MICHIGAN Ave. 
TripuNe Tower 


CHICAGO 














| —_ 
HARDY S. FERGUSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Member Am. Soc. C. E. 


Member Am. Sec. M. E. 
Member Eng. Inst. Can. 


Fare, PULP AND FIBRE MILLS Examinations 


INCLUDING € MECHANICAL ‘AND Roperts 
EQUIP Estimates of Cost 
ATER POWER DEVELOPME Designs 
DAMS RAGE RESERVOIRS AND Secnhoun 
OTHER HYDRAULIC. STRUCTURES pecifications 
STEAM PLANTS Valuations 
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stocks of raw material on this side. There are still many 
instances of old stocks remaining to be worked off. 

Against a total paper and board export of 2,149,908 cwt. 
in the period January-June 1927, there is the 1928 figure of 
2,288,463 cwt. for a corresponding period. This would give 
the impression that papermakers’ supplies of raw materials 
are low, but the mills are still not committing themselves to 
big purchases, and the figures given indicate that imports of 
raw materials for comparative periods are no index as 
to the output of finished paper over any similar period. 


The practice of linking up paper mills and publishing 
houses still continues to grow, and news is just to hand by 
radio that William Harrison, the chairman of the Inveresk 
group of mills and of many other allied concerns, has acquired 
the controlling interest in The Daily Chronicle, together with 
several provincial newspapers, and thus has secured still an- 
other field of consumption for the products of some of the 
many mills of which he is in control. 


Import and Export Figures 
Below are set out the values of the paper trade imports and 
exports in July together with the increase or decreases as 
compared with the corresponding month of the two preceding 
years: 


IMPORTS: 


July, Inc. (+) or Dec. (—) 
1928. as compared as compared 
with 1927. with 1926. 
—231,610 —140,876 
146,556 —214,151 


Paper-making materials.. 861,657 
Paper and Cardboard.... 1,425,191 


Quantities of the same articles imported: 
July, 1926. July, 1927. July, 1928. 


Wood puly, tons ........ 124,427 136,779 106,329 
| ene 1,676,823 1,346,238 1,552,205 
EXPORTS: 


July. Inc. (+) or Dec. (—) 
1928. as compared as compared 
with 1927. with 1926. 
Paper-making Materials.. 122,664 +921 —27,701 
Paper and Cardboard.... 768,559 +94,746 —103,804 


Quantities of the same materials exported: 
July, 1926. July, 1927. July, 1928. 
Paper-making materials, 
Re ee 17,260 13,963 17,648 
Paper and Cardboard, cwt. 418,034 298,951 370,361 


— 





Digestion of Bamboo to Make Pulp 


The plant which is patented in British Patent No. 291,064 
is of a semi-continuous character. A number of digest- 
ers is provided and arranged in a circle around a central 
series of wash tanks and liquor supply tanks. The piping 
around the plant is also circular and is arranged in such a 
manner that the various liquors can be conveniently pumped 
into and out of the different digesters. Thus the digestion 
liquor, after being used in any one digester, is passed to the 
digester next-but-one-lower in the cycle of operative se- 
quence. The transfer of liquor from one digester to another 
may take place simultaneously with the transfer between 
two other digesters connected to the alternate ring piping 
and in an overlapping stage of the process. 

In another process, also of semi-continuous type, for the 
preparation of cellulose or paper pulp from bamboo, grasses, 
wood or reeds by digestion under a gradually increasing pres- 
sure and digesting liquor concentration, the liquor concen- 
tration in the last stage or the composition of the liquor, and 
if desired the pressure also in the final stage or stages, is 
reduced or modified so as to reduce the severity of its action, 
and thereby avoid hydrolysis of the fiber. The greatest 
strength of the digesting liquor is arranged at an earlier 
stage and preferably at a lower pressure. Mixed digesting 
liquors are used; for example, caustic, sulphides or sulphites, 
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the proportions being adjusted to obtain a greater amount 
of sulphites, which reduce the tendency toward hydrolysis 
in the later stages. British Patents Nos. 291,064 and 291,065. 
Bird & Co., Calcutta, India. 


aie 
> 


The Seventh National Exposition of Power and Mechanical 
Engineering, which opens on Monday, December 5, at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, will give engineers an op- 
portunity for inspection and comparison of various types of 
equipment. Purchasing agents and executives attending will 
be able to establish and visualize the types, and so keep 
abreast of recent developments in engineering practice. 
Every industry is directly interested in some form of mechani- 
cal appliance that will be on display at the exposition. 


atin 


The Illino’s Central Railroad Co. has purchased from the 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. and General Electric Co. one 600 h.p. oil- 
electric locomotive, which will be used in switching service 
in the city of Chicago. 











RHOADS TANNATE WATERSHED 
LEATHER BELTING 





TRIED RHOADS TANNATE FIVE YEARS AGO 
NOW HAVE MANY TANNATE BELTS 


HE above beater is driven by a 12-inch 

double Tannate Watershed Belt that re- 
placed a 12-inch, 8-ply rubber. Rubber belts 
lasted less than two years on this drive. The 
Tannate Watershed Belt was put on in 1924, 
and is “Still running, in excellent condition.” 

This company began using Rhoads Tan- 
nate Belting in 1923. Since then they have 
installed more than fifty Tannate Belts totaling 
well over two thousand lineal feet. 

The stronger grip of Tannate that reduces 
power losses; its longer life on hard drives 
that assures fewer stops, and its unusual de- 
pendability have proved it an economical belt- 
ing in a number of paper mills. 

Tannate is always sold under the Rhoads 
Service Guarantee and in accordance there- 
with a trial belt on one of your drives will cost 
you only what it is worth to you and it stands 
to save you a lot if it wins for you as it has 
for others. Send us your order. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 






PHILADELPHIA 47 N. Sixth St. 
NEW YORK 112 Beekman St. 
CHICAGO 34 N. Clinton St. 
ATLANTA ...... ..80 South Forsyth St 
CP UMEMUED: 636.65. bs ct os scab cddacadedectduphee 234 W. Ninth St. 


Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del. 
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The Schopper Standard 
Desk Micrometer 
Carried in stock—1/1000 of 
an inch for Boards, 1/2000 ‘ 

of an inch for Paper. Schopper Folding Tester 
The folding test has become standard 
for bonds, ledgers, and Kraft papers. 






Small Piece Pocket Paper 
Scale 


By weighing a piece 2 in. by 
4in., gives basis weight 25x38, 


Schopper Strength and Stretch 
Tester 











24x36, 22x34, 500 sheets. Rapid Strength and Stretch Tester 
= > 
FOREIGN PAPER MILLS, Inc. 
Sole Agents 
72 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 


Warehouses: NEW YORK—MONTREAL 
Write for Booklet on Paper Testing Instruments No. I-100 
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Technical Developments in the 
Paper Industry 


Domestic and Foreign 





The following abstracts are of the latest developments found 
in the foreign press and the domestic and foreign patent offices. 
Photostats and translations of complete articles and patents can 
be obtained at cost price. 





New Form of Newsprint 
EWSPRINT paper is made of ordinary stock and thick- 
ness, but of greater strength than ordinary newsprint 
paper by simultaneously forming wet sheets of half the thick- 
ness of the ordinary wet sheet. The sheets are then consoli- 
dated as a single sheet. In this manner, the strengthening 
effect of a laminated formation is obtained. W. H. Mills- 
paugh, Sandusky, O., assignor, The Paper & Textile Ma- 
chinery Co., Sandusky, O. United States Patent No. 1,674,980. 


Papermaking Machine 


HE essential parts of the papermaking machine, which 
is patented in United States Patent No. 1,676,655, is a 
cylinder (11) and a doctor device (20). This doctor blade is 
supported in such a manner for angular movement that it can 








be moved from one position to another. In one position the 
blade is adapted to crinkle the paper and strip it from the 
cylinder. In its other position, it is adapted to strip the 
paper from the cylinder without crinkling it. Means are 
provided for moving the doctor blade at intervals from one 
position to another whereby the paper is crinkled at inter- 
vals. W. A. Lorenz, West Hartford, Conn., assignor, The 
Otaka Fabric Co., West Hartford, Conn. 


Behavior of Lignin and Chlorolignin in Preparation 
of Woodpulp by Means of Chlorine 


N THE chlorine method of cellulose isolation the chief 
economic problems to be solved are the high consumption 
of chemicals and the utilization of the by-products. The 
chlorine attacks almost exclusively the lignin, since isolated 
lignin takes up about the same amount as that in natural 
lignocellulose, one part of lignin requiring about 1.4 parts of 
chlorine, of which about seventy per cent reappears as hy- 
drogen chloride. The heat liberated during the reaction is 
approximately 175 kilogram-calories per kilogram of wood, 
or 120 kilogram-calories per kilogram of grain straw. 
These results are approximate, since the amount of chlo- 
rine absorbed depends on the temperature and the time of 
reaction, but if these are kept constant the amounts of heat 
evolved, hydrogen chloride formed, and the yield of celiu- 
lose are the same whether chlorine water or gaseous chlorine 
(with moist wood) is used. Since the reaction is carried 
out at a comparatively low temperature, mechanical disin- 





tegration is desirable to facilitate penertation of the fibers 
by the liquor and thus ensure uniform chlorination; increase 
of pressure and the use of chlorine solvents is also advan- 
tageous from this point of view. 

In the absence of such aids, the process is only suitable 
for straw, flex, hemp and short fibered woods. Though the 
amount of chlorine taken up increases with increasing tem- 
perature, the amount of hydrogen chloride formed increases 
at the same rate and the ratio remains constant. Preheating 
of the wood with alkalies reduces the amount of chlorine 
necessary, but the ratio of total chlorine to hydrogen chloride 
remains practically constant. If the chlorination is carried 
out in the presence of acqueous hydrogen chloride (ten to 
fifteen per cent) instead of water, the total chlorine used is 
unchanged, but the amount of hydrogen chloride formed de- 
creases, indicating that hydrolysis of chlorolignin takes place 
less readily under these conditions. Dry chlorine does not 
react with dry wood. In presence of a limited quantity of 
water, the temperature may rise above 100 degrees C. and 
the concentration of hydrogen chloride in the water may 
exceed twenty per cent. Both these conditions have a harm- 
ful effect on the resulting fiber, but by the use of water as a 
cooling agent and chlorine carrier the reaction is modified 
so that a strong fiber possessing good folding characteristics 
is obtained. I. P. Waentig, Zeitschrift fuer angewandte 
Chemie, 1928, volume 41, pages 493 to 498. 


Beater 


HE illustration shows a beater in which the beater roll 

(2) rotates in a tub (1). The beater is provided with a 
back-fall (6) and a hood (7) which is located above the back- 
fall. A deflector (19) is arranged between the back-fall 
and the hood for dividing the stock into upper and lower 
streams as it issues forth from the beater roll. L. Schlick, 
Boston, Mass. United States Patent No. 1,679,058. 








Artificial Drying of Wood 


N ORDER to improve the quality and to save expense in 
storing wood, artificial drying of wood has been resorted 
to. The water which is present in wood is either in the 
capillary state or in the hydrated condition. The difference 
in water content between heart wood and sap wood is very 
great. The total water content is, therefore, dependent on 
the magnitude of the heart wood portion. The maximum 
water content of the heart wood in the case of pine is ap- 
proximately 54 per cent. Changes in the water are first 
observed at the beginning of splitting off of water of hydra- 
tion. The water content in the wood, at which this takes 
place, is the “fiber saturation point.” It is at about twenty- 
five to thirty per cent of the dry weight of the wood in 
almost all cases. 
The difficult part of the drying process starts with the ap- 
pearance of this moisture content. When the evaporation 
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of moisture at the surface is greater than what corresponds 
to the rate of moisture addition to the inner parts of the 
wood, then the evaporation of the water of hydration also 
starts at the surface of the wood and the result is that the 
wood becomes covered with a horny surface. The cell walls 
shrink and cracks are formed. Most of these cracks are 
radial, for the wood shrinks more tangentially than radially. 
Other faults in the drying of the wood are discussed and 
their causes outlined. C.J. Liljestroem, Papp. och. traevaru- 
tidsr. foer Finland, number 12, pages 420 ff. 





Reconditioning Felts on Papermaking Machines 


FELT conveyer is provided on a papermaking machine. 
The felt conveyor is provided with rollers for support- 
ing, guiding and driving the conveyer and also with a frame 
for rotatively supporting the rollers. A track is secured in 
a fixed position to the frame. A napping cylinder, shown 




















at (26) in the accompanying illustration, has a width which 
is less than the width of the felt conveyer. Means are pro- 
vided for supporting the napping cylinder from the track 
to locate the ends of the bristles of this napping cylinder 
within the woven structure of the felt conveyer. Gearing 
means are provided for moving the napping cylinder along 
the track transversely of the felt conveyer upon the longi- 
tudinal movement of the felt conveyer. M. F. Flynn, as- 
signor, New Nap Systems Inc., New York. United States 
Patent No. 1,678,978. 


Determination of the Heat Transmission Coefficient 
in Drying Sulphite Pulp on the Drying Machine 


VERY thorough mathematical discussion of the subject 
is given. It is pointed out at the start that the pro- 
portion of moisture in the dried pulp and the temperature to 
which it has been subjected during the process of drying 
exert a certain potent influence on the quality of the pulp. 
Little has been published on the determination of the tem- 


QQA®.__Q. 
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perature of the pulp or paper web as well as on the heat 
transmission coefficient of the drying cylinder to the pulp, 
ete. The author has established that the probable magni- 
tude of the heat transmission coefficient in the drying of 
newsprint on the multiple cylinder machine over the entire 
drying section of that machine is 200 to 300 calories per 
Square meter, per hour, per one degree C. temperature 
differential. 

Experiments were carried out in a Swedish sulphite mill 
on the determination of the temperature of the pulp web. 
The width of the web was maintained at 2.17 meters and its 
speed of travel was approximately 19.2 meters per minute. 
The arrangement of the drying cylinder on the machine is 
shown in Fig. 1. The web of pulp first comes into contact 
with the cylinder (1V) which acts as the preheating cylinder 
and then it enters the drying part of the machine, being 
first led back over the last press rolls and then over the 
dryers, starting with cvlinder (1). The total number of 
cylinders, inclusive of the preheating cylinder, was thirty; 
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the diameter of the cylinders was 1.218 meters and the 
width 2.4 meters. The cylinders were heated in the usual 
manner with steam. 

The principles underlying the drying of pulp or paper 
web by passing it over internally steam-heated cylinders 
are described. The manner in which a web travels over a 
cylinder is indicated in Fig. 2. It is established that the 
temperature at any point 
of the side of the web 
turned towards the cylin- 
der rises during the 
travel of the web over 
the cylinder according to 
a definite curve. At the 
same time, the tempera- 
ture of the corresponding 
point on the opposite 
side of the paper web de- 
creases also in accord- 
ance with a definite curve. 
This is seen in Fig. 3. 
The decrease in the tem- 
perature of the cylinder is extremely small, and inasmuch 
as this decrease is smaller than the experimental error in- 
volved in these experiments, it is entirely disregarded. The 
temperature of the steam-heated cylinder may, therefore, 
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be regarded as constant and the progress of the temperature 
is indicated in the curve of Fig. 4. This is the procedure 
in heating the web during its travel around the cylinder. 
When the heated web comes in contact with the air, water 
vapor is formed and the water is evaporated from the web. 
Heat is consumed in this evaporation, which is removed from 
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the web and it is thereby cooled off. The temperature of 
the web, therefore, rises and falls in accordance with the 
curve which is shown in Fig. 5. 

The various formulas used in the experiments were then 
developed from these principles. The first experiments were 
concerned with the determination of the 
heat that is required to heat up the web 
of pulp. The various fundamentals on 
which this determination is based were 
first developed. It has been established 3 
that it would be necessary to make the # 
following determination before the mag- 
nitude of required heat could be found. 
Thus, according to Fig. 6, the moisture 
content in the web before it comes into 
contact with the cylinder, that is, the 
moisture content at the point (A) is first 
established; then the moisture content at 
the point (B), that is, at the point where the web leaves 
the cylinder. The weight of the dry substance per unit of 
time, the specific heat of the pulp substance, and the tem- 
perature of the web on both sides before and after contact 
with the cylinder, that is at points (A) and (B) must also 
be known. 


Fig. 6 
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The manner in which these factors are determined is de- 
scribed in considerable detail in the original article. The 
results are given in tabular form. The manner in which 
these factors are used in making the final calculations is also 
explained in detail. A table of final results is given ac- 
cording to the various cylinders on the machine. 

It is established that in drying paper, where the pressure 
of the web again at the cylinder is considerably less than in 
the drying of pulp, the heat transmission coefficient may 
safely be considered to be less than the values which were 
obtained in these experiments. These values vary from 
291 to 447 calories. The variation in the coefficient is regu- 
lar as was established by means of a curve. E. Oeman, 
Svensk Pappers-tidning, numbers 17, 18, and 19 (year 1927) 
through Der Papierfabrikant, 1928, pages 349 to 351; 371 to 
375 and 396 to 402. 


Beater 


HE beater, which is seen in the accompanying illustra- 
tion and patented by J. S. Beck, Manville, N. J. in United 
States Patent No. 1,670,181, is featured by possessing a con- 


























cave part (4), which can be adjusted by slidable means shown 
at the right. This consists of the threaded shafts (23) which 
are connected to the end of the slidable concave portion (4). 
Turning the wheel (28) causes the movement of the threaded 
shafts and, hence, of the concave part itself. The beater 
roll (14) is mounted for rotation between this wall and the 
adjustable concave part. , 


Papermaking Machine 


HE papermaking machine which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, and which is patented by J. K. 
Darby, Dayton, O., in United States Patent No. 1,679,854, 














has as its main feature a transverse movable forming table 
and gravity means for causing the transverse movement. 


Utilizing Cellulose Waste Liquors 


HE methods that have been developed during recent 

years for reworking cellulose waste liquors as indicated 
in the patent literature for the years 1925, 1926 and 1927, are 
reviewed in an article by Dr. A. Schrohe, in Der Papier- 
fabrikant, 1928, pages 241 to 247. 

The sulphite cellulose waste liquors are first discussed 
under the subjects of general purification, alcohol, yeast, 
drying, carbonizing and fuel, the use of the liquor as fertilizer 
and dust binder, for the preparation of tanning agents and 
adhesives, etc. Magnesium sulphite liquors are also dis- 
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cussed. Reference is made in this case to a Norwegian 
patent number 40,517, according to which magnesium oxide 
is recovered and the sulphur dioxide gases evolved are used 
over again in the operations. 

Sodium sulphate waste liquors and black liquors are also 
discussed from the standpoints of evaporation, combustion, 
working up to black liquor with recovery of by-products 
of great value, etc. A large number of German and other 
patents are cited and briefly reviewed. This is an excellent 
article for the research chemist interested in this particular 
subject. 


Paper Calendering Machine 


HE illustration shows a paper calendering machine. 

The calender rolls are indicated at (12). A finishing 
roll is also provided in this machine and is adapted to run at 
different circumferential 
speed than that of the cal- 
endering rolls. A. L. Dawe, 
Montreal, Canada. United 
States Patent No. 1,679,711. 


Sulphur Dioxide by 
Burning Sulphur 





HE theoretical princi- 

ples on which the burn- 
ing of sulphur are based are 
described. A lower sulphur 
dioxide content is caused 
not only by the presence of 
excess air, but also by the 
comparatively high propor- 
tion of sulphur trioxide 
formed, which is strongest 
at a temperature between 
300 and 600 degrees C. The 
per centage of sulphur tri- 
oxide formed is maintained within narrow limits by keep- 
ing a temperature of at least 800 to 900 degrees C. in the 
furnace and combustion chamber, and in cooling the gas 
down as quickly as possible after it leaves the combustion 
chamber. Measurement of the temperature of the gas be- 
hind the combustion chamber is of very great importance. 
At the theoretically minimum quantity of air, a temperature 
of approximately 1000 degrees C. is attained. A new type 
of sulphur burner is described, which is made in Sweden, 
and in which a high combustion temperature is maintained. 
This is obtained in part by charging sulphur into the fur- 
nace which has been preliminarily heated and dried by suit- 
ably constructing the interior of the furnace so that a space 
is provided for effecting this preliminary treatment. Fur- 
thermore, the combustion surface in this new type of furnace 
is many times that in the ordinary type of sulphur burner. 
The gases that are obtained from this new type of sulphur 
burner contain as much as 18 to 19 per cent of sulphur 
dioxide which is a close aproach to the maximum attainable 
in theory, namely 21 per cent. The sulphur trioxide content 
of the gases is simultaneously reduced to from one to one and 
one half per cent. Svensk Papp. Tidn., volume 31, page 173. 














Calender Rolls Covered With Paper 


HE roll (2), (see accompanying illustration), is covered 

with a paper layer and runs between heated hard rubber 
rolls (1). According to the pressure under which the rolls 
operate, the rolls (1) produce impressions in the roll (2). 
These impressions are carired to a certain depth in the 
rolls, so that the material that covers them is continuously 
moved over the entire circumference up to a certain pres- 
sure limit. The greatest movement takes place at the cir- 
cumference of the roll and ends approximately at the circum- 
ference (A). 

Methods have been advocated for enhancing the life of 
such rolls by impregnation, and either the material used 
in covering the roll is impregnated in the raw state with 
the impregnating fluid or the finished web is completely im- 
pregnated. This, however, does not remove the contingency 
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Slimy pipe lines mean dirty paper and consequently 
—waste. 

It is easy to avoid this trouble with the Hayton 
Go-Devil. This instrument cleans pipe lines 
mechanically with no trouble and in a short time. 
Just insert the Go-Devil in the pipe, turn on the fresh 
water and out the other end comes all of the slime. 

The propeller-like blades of the Go-Devil revolve 
against the pipe walls scraping off the fungus, leaving 
a clean line. By means of a strong flexible spring the 
bends are negotiated with ease. 


We will gladly furnish any further 
information you may desire 


HAYTON PUMP AND BLOWER CO. 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
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| facture of water filters and soft- 
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| This experience has enabled 
them to aid paper and other manu- 
facturers to improve their products 
and reduce their costs of produc- 
tion by the proper treatment of that 
important material—water. 
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protected to insure highly efficient 
mill operation and the highest qual- 
ity in your product? Hungerford 
& Terry Engineers will investigate 
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Paper Mill Tanks 


The above installation in a well-known 
Ohio paper mill is only one of Hauser- 
Stander’s successful installations. 

Hauser-Stander has been building tanks 
for over fifty years and has particular 
knowledge of paper mill men’s require- 
ments. 
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that moisture can penetrate into the roll. Nevertheless, it 
is true that the penetration of moisture to considerable 
depth into the layers of covering material is prevented by 
these means. The continuous kneading ac- 
tion to which the layers of covering material 
are subjected has, of course, a destructive 
effect on the roll or rather on the layers 
of material up to a certain depth. In order 
to avoid this effect the layers of material 
used to cover the roll are impregnated with 
a water-resisting composition, that is, up to 
the depth at which the working effects of the 
roll is exerted. Various other advantages are 
gained when such impregnated coverings 
are employed, for the surface of the roll 
remains elastic and no hard incrustations 
are formed. The life of the roll is pro- 
longed and its calendering action is much 
improved. German Patent No. 459,244. J. 
A. Henckels Kalander und Izenfabrik, Duesseldorf, Germany. 








Shortening Time of Digestion in the Mitscherlich 
Process 


XPERIMENTS were carried out with the idea of de- 

termining whether or not it is possible to raise the tem- 
perature in the Mitscherlich 
process with indirect heating in 
a very short time to 106 de- 
grees C. The simplest process 
is to start the digestion with 
a liquor at 65 degrees C. or with 
a liquor that has been prelimi- 
narily heated to even a higher 
temperature. The time of cook- 
ing is thereby reduced to one- 
half and the steam consumption 
considerably decreased. The in- 
vestigation was directed, how- 
ever, to the carrying out the 
process in the usual manner, 
commencing with a temperature 
of 25 degrees C. in the diges- 
tion liquor. The digestion was 
carried out in a vertical diges- 
ter provided with three heating 
coils. The magnitude of the 
heating surface is limited for 
practical reasons. The maximum 
heating surface amounted to 0.4 
square méter per cubic meter 
net digester contents. Larger 
heating surfaces cannot be ob- 
tained for the reason that great 
difficulties are involved in fastening and arranging the heat- 
ing coils within the apparatus. 

It is demonstrated that an increased addition of heat and 
hence a reduction in the time of digestion are obtainable by 
increasing the surface area of the heating coils in the first 
instance, and secondly by increasing the transmission of 
heat in the digester. 

First, with respect to increasing the heating surface area 
in the digester, this is accomplished by building in heating 
chambers within the digester, as is shown in Fig. 1. The 
steam washes along the walls of the chamber from the in- 
side and the heating tubes from the outside. On the other 
hand, the liquor comes into contact with the outside of the 
chamber walls and of the inside of the heating tubes. The 
heating chamber is made of copper. 

A vertical digester with 200 cubic meters net cnastty and 
a diameter of 55 centimeters and a height of 130 centimeters 
will have a maximum heating surface in the heating coils of 
80 square meters. It is easily possible to insert a heating 
chamber of approximately 100 square meters surface area 
in such a digester. The details of the heating chamber are 
shown in Fig. 2. It must be mentioned that the discharg- 
ing of the contents of the digester is not at all hindered by 
the heating chamber. The digestion space within the di- 














FIG.1 
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gester is also not decreased, it being figured that the diges- 
tion space of a 200 cubic meter digester is decreased only to 
the extent of only four cubic meters. 


The second factor is the increase of the transmission of 
heat. The low efficiency of the heating tubes is partly 
caused by their arrangement along the edge of the digester. 
Circulation of the liquor does not ensue at this point. The 
only movement of the liquor that can be considered to take 
place at this point is that caused by the heating of the latter. 
This is also so slight as to be of no importance at all. The 
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intervening space between the walls of the digester and the 
heating coil is, therefore, soon filled up with lime deposit. 
The exterior of the heating coil is thereby rendered quite 
ineffective, while the interior of the coil also suffers im- 
paired heat transmission due to the incrustation of deposit 
that takes place on the interior walls. The length of the 
coil also affects its action. 


These difficulties are overcome by building in a heating 
chamber in the center of the digester. The heating effect 
of the latter causes the liquor to circulate. The cold liquor 
enters the coil at the bottom and drives the colder liquor 
upwards after being heated. The heat transmission from 
the heating chamber to the liquor is very favorable. The re- 
moval of incrustations from the heating chamber is also a 
much simpler operation than the cleaning of the heating 
coil, hence, the transmission of heat is enhanced due to the 
fact that it is easier to keep the heating surfaces of the 
chamber clean of scale. It is thus possible to use the heat 
transmission coefficient equal to 1000 for copper heating 
chambers. When the heating surface area is the same, the 
heating effect of the chamber may be figured to be three 
times as effective as that of the coil. Leo Friedlaender, Der 
Papierfabrikant, 1928, pages 335 to 337. 


Sand Traps for Removing Impurities 


HE sand traps are used in a continuous process for re- 

moving impurities from paper pulp. The pulp is made 
to flow through a vessel in which the impurities are sepa- 
rated continuously at one or more stages, and are passed 
pack to a preceding stage for further treatment. Thus, a 
vessel is used which is divided up into several compartments 
by vertical partitions. Open ended cylinders are inserted 
in these compartments, and these cylinders are connected 
with one another by branch pipes at their centers. The 
bottoms of the compartments are made in the form of grat- 
ings through which the impurities are drawn by means of 
S. Milne, Edinburgh, Scotland. British Patent No. 


pumps. 
291,154. 
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Our Multiplied Craftsmanship 


When Gilles and Jean Gobelins opened their dye works in Paris in 1456, 
they probably did not dream of the greatness that would come to their name. For 
it was a generation or two afterwards that their family branched out into the mak- 
ing of tapestries, and it was 200 years later when the fame of Gobelin art led the 
French government to subsidize and operate the business. 


In their particular field of the graphic arts, the finer Gobelin tapestries have - 


never been rivaled. For they have put into fabric the events of history, charac- 
teristics of times and persons, and the elusive colors that nature uses sparingly in 
sky or shrub. 


Gobelin tapestries are prized because they are beautiful and rare. The first 
quality is still a virtue with us moderns. The second—a vice. For we are prodigal 
of beauty and, finding it, scatter it to the four corners of the earth for the enjoy- 
ment and enlightenment of all men. 


Through color photography, printing press and plentiful paper, we reproduce 
happenings of history and the colors of nature with a liberal hand. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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New York, September 1, 1928. 


N A GENERAL way the paper market is still under the 
] quieting influence of the summer period, but there are 

spots in the trade where activity is on the increase, due 
to consumers, converters or jobbers buying on a broader 
scale in preparation for the autumn. The market, from a 
price standpoint, is developing little change. Prices of most 
classes of paper have been put down to levels where manu- 
facturers are unwilling decidedly to consider any further 
reduction, and it would appear as if prices are destined to 
hold on at least prevailing levels until business improves in 
the fall, as it usually does, when it is likely market quota- 
tions will work upward from the low points touched during 
the summer. 

The outlook is regarded in nearly all quarters as favor- 
able. Members of the trade not only are confident concern- 
ing the future, but are optimistic—expecting as they do 
excellent business in paper over the balance of the year. 
There is little or no apprehension felt on the score of the 
national election in November, and most paper manufacturers 
and merchants look for this event to have no ill effect on 
the paper market. Rather, the opinion exists that the elec- 
tion will serve, directly and indirectly, to increase con- 
sumption of paper of many kinds, and thus create a 
better demand. The trade puts emphasis on the small stocks 
which are being carried by consumers, converters and job- 
bers, and argues that any increase in consumption of paver 
will be reflected by an almost immediate increase in like 
proportion in demand upon mills for supplies, for the simple 
reason that there is a lack of accumulation in the hands 
of consumers on which they can draw to cover added re- 
quirements. 

Vacations have been the all-important subject during the 
last several weeks, and business in paper has suffered to 
some extent because of the vacation season. However, every- 
thing considered, business has kept up in fairly good volume. 
In certain individual instances, paper manufacturers and 
mill agents or paper merchants renort that their business 
has been exceptionally large for the summer period; that 
the tonnage of paper moved has compared most favorably 
with other mid-summer periods, with a seasonal quickening 
of demand for certain classes of paper and board. 

Production of paper in the United States in June showed 
an appreciable decline as contrasted with the preceding 
month, according to the statistical summary compiled by 
the American Paper and Pulp Association. There is no 
especial significance in this; as a matter of fact it is nothing 
more than a seasonal occurrence. Mills of the country pro- 
duced a total of 581,701 net tons of paver and board in June, 
against 617,835 tons in May, and 580,374 tons in April. The 
total daily average output in June was about 2 per cent under 
that in the preceding month but about one ner cent greater 
than the daily average in June last vear. The total produc- 
tion of paper in the first six months of the current year 
amounted to 3,507,196 tons, showing a healthy and substan- 
tial gain over the 3,403,724 tons produced by identical mills in 
the corresponding period of 1927. Shipments from mills 
during June were 573,847 tons, compared with 599,618 tons 
in May, while stocks at mills at the end of June amounted to 
297.550 tons, against 289.330 tons a month earlier. 

The output of newsprint fell off during July, both in this 
country and in Canada. The total production of newsprint 
in both countries in that month amounted to 294,512 tons, 
while shipments from mills aggregated 291,445 tons, com- 
pared wth 312,064 tons produced and 307,837 tons shipped in 
June, according to the News Print Service Bureau. Pro- 
duction in Canada in July was 184,199 tons and shipments 
from mills 181,834 tons, while production in the United 
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States was 110,313 tons and shipments 109,611 tons. Dur- 
ine July, 19,297 tons were made in Newfoundland and 1,369 
tons in Mexico, so that the total North American output for 
the month was 315,168 tons, against 332,329 tons in the 
preceding month. The Canadian mills produced 182,334 
tons more newsprint in the first seven months of 1928 
than in the same time last year, which was an increase of 
16 per cent. The United States mills’ output was 64,859 
tons, or 7 per cent, less than in the first seven months of 
1927. Production in Mexico was 748 tons more, and in 
Newfoundland 15,404 tons or 13 per cent more, making a 
total North American increase of 133,627 tons, or 6 per 
cent, over the same period of 1927. During July the 
Canadian mills operated at 79 per cent of their rated ca- 
pacity and the U. S. mills at 79.5 per cent. Stocks of news- 
print paper at Canadian mills at the end of July totaled 
48,270 tons and at United States mills 40,386 tons, making 
a combined total of 88,656 tons, which was equivalent to 6 
days’ average production. 

Paper board production declined from 242,394 tons in the 
United States in May to 228,134 tons in June, according to 
the monthly summary of the board industry compiled by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Board mills of the 
country produced at 79.7 per cent of their rated capacity 
in June, against 84.7 per cent in the preceding month. 
New orders received by mills, however, gained in June, 
calling for a total of 228,252 tons, against 224,366 tons in 
May, and unfilled orders held by manufacturers at the end 
of June had climbed to 77,882 tons, contrasted with 73,157 
tons a month earlier. Shipments of board from mills dur- 
ing June aggregated 223,693 tons, against 235,794 tons in 
May, and stocks held by mills at the close of June totaled 
53,384 tons, compared with 49,107 tons at the end of the 
preceding month. Board mills consumed a total of 203,861 
tons of waste paper in June, against 220,750 tons in May, 
and had stocks on hand amounting to 130,735 tons at the 
end of June, compared with 127,217 tons a month previously. 

There has been a distinct improvement in demand for box 
board. Consumers have come into the market in larger 
number and have increased the volume of their buying to 
@ great extent, presumably laying in supplies for their 
busy autumn season. Prices have reflected the better de- 
mand and are steadier than has been noted in some while, 
and certain kinds of board—notably plain box boards—have 
shown a slight advance to where filled news board is now 
quoted in the East at $45 a ton delivered in New York City, 
and plain chip board at $42.50 per ton. Orders have rolled 
in so generously, that most mills have been obliged to in- 
crease their production, and the board manufacturing branch 
of the industry is livelier than in several months. 

The usual falling off of consumption of newsprint in the 
summer has been recorded, and there is little development 
or change in the market for this kind of paper. Apparently 
contract prices have settled on a basis of between 3 and 3.25 
cents per pound f. o. b. mills, with discussion of a further 
decline having died down. Wrapping is moving fairly well 
for this period of the year and a majority of mills have 
good orders booked which should keep them well engaged for 
a time. Mills in the South have readjusted quotations on 
kraft wrapping upward a half a cent per pound from the 
bottom level reached several months ago. Tissue is quiet, 
and fine papers are wanted in rather restricted amounts 
although it is reported in most quarters of the trade that 
bonds and ledgers are moving in comparatively good ton- 
nage, aggregately speaking. Building papers continue in 
good demand. The summer specialties, such as paper for 
cups and other fountain articles and for outing use, have 
been in excellent call. 
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Papermaking Rags 

Roofing stock continues to provide the principal activity 
in the papermaking rag market, although reports have told 
of some degree of improvement in business in the better 
qualities as well. In a general sense, the market continues 
under the quieting influence of the dull season in rags, yet 
in some cases there has been an increase in interest among 
consumers and a broadening of buying operations—presum- 
ably on the part of those paper manufacturers who have seen 
fit to anticipate their requirements while realizing that a 
little later on in the year they doubtless will need larger 
supplies of rags. 

There are several factors of a bullish character existing 
in the rag situation. One of these, and a most important 
one, is that fewer rags of papermaking types are available 
at foreign sources than in a lengthy period. Consumption 
of rags by paper mills in Europe has mounted to where less 
supply is to be had for export to the United States, and in 
numerous instances the high prices prevailing on certain 
grades of rags in Europe lead also to a curtailment of ship- 
ments to the American market. There is no such thing as any 
“honest-to-goodness” scarcity of rags, by which is meant that 
paper manufacturers in the United States are being occasioned 
no real difficulty in obtaining all the rags needed, but there has 
been a sufficient contraction of supplies in both this country 
and of imports from outside sources to be creative of a stead- 
ier price condition and to place sellers of rags in a somewhat 
more independent position than they have found themselves in 
some time. Another bullish factor is the high labor cost of 
grading out rags in the U. S., and the comparative low prices 
being received for some grades, which obviously prompts 
dealers to reduce their sorting operations so that there is a 
much smaller available supply of certain grades than ordi- 
narily has been the case in the past, and market values 
tend to reflect this condition at the source of supply. Still 
another factor of consequence is that costs of some kinds of 
rags have worked down to levels where paper mills are more 
inclined to use rags instead of wood pulp, which is leading 
to at least a little increase in consumption and makes for a 
stronger technical market situation. 

Roofing paper manufacturers are absorbing rags freely, 
and are granting firm prices. In some instances a slight 
advance has been recorded in market rates of roofing rags. 
Mills have paid 1.70 cents per pound ex dock New York for 
foreign dark colored cottons, and this is regarded as the 
bottom,of the price range now, with a bit higher paid in 
some cases, while No. 1 domestic roofing stock or cloth 
strippings have sold freely at 1.90 cents a pound and No. 2 
domestic at 1.50 cents f. o. b. shipping points. Dealers ap- 
pear to be well sold up on these grades and are exercising 
a noticeable degree of caution in entering further selling 
engagements, and do not hesitate in frequent cases to ask 
higher prices. 

Prices of new No. 1 white shirt cuttings have eased off 
rather sharply. Demand for such rags has been slow for 
quite a while, and pressure in some quarters to sell has 
forced prices down to where paper mills have bought white 
shirt cuttings at 10.25 cents a pound f. o. b. shipping points 
and possibly at a little lower. On the other hand, new un- 
bleached cuttings are in small supply, actively sought and 
very firm in price at 10.50 to 10.75 cents a pound at dealers’ 
shipping points, which means that these rags are fetching a 
higher price than No. 1 white shirt cuttings—a most unusual 
situation. Other grades of new cuttings are in routine de- 


mand chiefly and show no broad changes in price although 
the price condition is in favor of buyers mostly. Dealers 
are not exerting undue pressure to sell nevertheless because 
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they assert that incoming supplies from clothing factories 
do not commence to measure up to normal volume, and be- 
cause they feel that any concerted buying on the part of 
paper mills would lead to an immediate and appreciable 
strengthening of market prices. 

Old No. 1 repacked white rags are quoted around 6 cents 
a pound at shipping points, and No. 2 repacked whites at 2.50 
to 3 cents. Repacked thirds and blues are selling at 2.25 
cents or thereabouts at dealers’ points, and rough blues at 
around 1.90 cents per pound. Imported rags generally are 
in limited though somewhat improved demand, while foreign 
roofing rags are wanted actively. 

Average quotations f. o. b. shipping points and ex dock 
New York are as follows: 


New Stock New York and Chicago 
White ahivt cuttings, No. 1a... ccccacccscsccs 10.25-10.75 
Write alee cubtimes, No. 8 occ. cccccciscecsces 6.00- 7.00 
we aR eee ee 5.25- 5.50 
I; EUR Asa sdq aw eh ew bgintes winks 4.25- 4.50 
ee er ee er er ier ee 10.50-10.75 
IR ao. ot aan ede Redat he be ea a 9.00- 9.25 
ee, NL TE. 5 vs ic bakin cddccuessctans 6.75- 7.00 
en do 0a sebagai se eeted mike 4.25- 4.50 
a ane i She ee Caen ee 7.75- 8.00 
Canton flannels, bleached ............ccceee0. 9.25- 9.50 
Canton flannels, unbleached ................. 8.50- 8.75 
Shee cuttings, Bleached ..oco esse ccccicccvcvccs 8.25- 8.50 
Shoe cuttings, unbleached ...............00. 6.50- 6.75 
I au iiGe dk xe ic ROR SS Ate ececdaed oa 7.25- 7.50 
a ee I i i  etarsinvnnie: want hleleaiascicoaie 5.50- 5.75 
Pe aE THIN oscwrunarurso decom s eleine aw ee ben 5.00- 5.25 
RII, 5646.6 00a sk cee ean een 3.25- 3.50 
Re MI caidas conan eawe Raden 3.25- 3.50 
Linens, No. 1, white foreign ................. 13.00-14.00 
Re A COR on 6 sa ss hak cc sence ceucwen 2.75- 3.00 

Old Stock— 
ey Se ta POON 5. cc oVaccdncssscves 5.50- 6.50 
eR, IE a ic ene tenvsecuelese 2.50- 3.00 
nn oc kcekombg eeanens 2.00- 2.25 
PE EE I cic chicwcdoceabescteuns 1.85- 2.00 
I ee ce tebe wcensesionadmaes 5.50- 5.75 
ee eT ree 1.75- 1.90 
Thirds and blues, repacked ................. 2.15- 2.35 
as 6 oc cep secede eutevadavse 4.10- 4.25 
een GI, te no id kick cuneecesdab ees 4.75- 5.00 
White cotton batting ................2.eeeee 4.00- 4.50 
Roofing, No. 1 (cloth strippings) ............. 1.90- 2.00 
NN Me eB a ad cag 4 roa so 60 Saint 1.50- 1.60 
Linsey, garments, foreign .............eeee0. 1.85- 1.90 
Dark colored cottons, foreign ................ 1.70- 1.75 
ee SO os. onic cweteencesdee 3.75- 4.00 
ee SL I ss. 56 cricvadiachiaesee bate 4.00- 4.25 
eS I i ds te tatea ceded ean beeee 7.50- 8.00 
Light prints, extra foreign ........ccccesccess 1.80- 2.00 


Rope and Bagging 

Demand from paper mills for old rope is good, and a 
rather tight supply condition is contributing to a firm price 
position. Dealers declare that they are not receiving any- 
thing like normal amounts of old rope of No. 1 quality from 
producing sources in this country, and that purchases abroad 
are difficult to effect also in usual tonnage because the 
available supply in European countries is restricted. Paper 
manufacturers are paying 3.75 cents per pound f. o. b. deal- 
ers’ shipping points for No. 1 domestic old manila rope, and 
in some instances this price is exceeded slightly, while No. 1 
foreign old rope is bringing 3.25 to 3.50 cents ex dock New 
York and other American Atlantic ports. Old strings are 
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“Superior” Rosin Size 
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QUALITY STILL PAYS DIVIDENDS 


The pure hase of a really good cigar by one who enjoys his smokes is money well 
spent. So it is with everything else, whether it be a pair of shoes, a ton of coal or a tank 
car of “SUPERIOR” ROSIN SIZE. 

The makers of SUPERIOR ROSIN SIZE are ever on guard to investigate and im- 
prove the quality and distribution of this product, in order that the paper mills in the 


United States, Canada, Great Britain and Continental Europe may be afforded the 


highest quality Size delivery to them as economically and uniformly as possible. 


SUPERIOR ROSIN SIZE is truly the most used sizing agent today (here and 
abroad). It is constantly winning new friends and keeping them. 


Paper Makers Chemical Corporation 


Easton, Pa. Comstock, Mich. Lockport, N. Y. Albany, N. Y. 
Pensacola, Fla. Holyoke, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. Boston, Mass. 
No. Milwaukee, Wis. Jacksonville, Fla. Kalamazoo, Mich. Marrero, La. 
Carthage, N. Y. Stoneham, Mass. Savannah, Ga. 


AND ASSOCIATES 


C.. we Wieme & Co., Easton, Pa., Emeryville. Cal., Malaga, Spain 
Geo. S. Mepham & Company, East St. Louis, Il. 

Pochins & Paper Makers Chemicals, Ltd., Erith, Kent, Eng. 

Paper Makers Importing Co., Easton, Pa., St. Austell, Eng. 

Vera Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd., Freeman, Ont. 


“There is a Superior Plant near you” 
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in relatively slow call and are reported fetching about 90 
cents to $1 per hundred pounds at points of shipment. 

Bagging is in fair demand, and steady quotably. Most 
of the current movement is to roofing paper mills, and these 
consumers are paying prices so near to those offered by 
other papermakers that dealers in numerous cases are not 
sorting out No. 1 bagging but are shipping all of their ac- 
cumulations as roofing bagging. Strictly No. 1 scrap bur- 
lap is quoted at around 1.65 cents a pound f. o. b. shipping 
points, and roofing bagging at 1.25 to 1.35 cents. Gunny 
is quiet and comparatively low in price. Sales of scrap wool 
tares have been reported at 1.75 cents a pound at shipping 
points. 

F. o. b. shipping point and ex dock New York quotations 
follow: 


New York and Chicago 
Tr. 2 CEE: «cn vee ssocienweesot 1.65 -1.80 
ne 2 Oe ew ccs cntceabanoawe as 1.55 -1.65 
i SOE cvnesscvsvecncast con® 1.60 -1.70 
ES no oS a on sang a ae cate n Soe 1.25 -1.35 
i Ce cc a cicahhe ane dhes eee ese 2.00 -2.25 
Rs Ce ad nn oan wp im eink +e 6be ail 1.75 -2.00 
Manila rope, No. 1 foreign ................. 3.25 -3.50 
Manila rope, No. 1 domestic .............. 3.6244-3.87% 
ES ner eer re 1.50 -1.75 
EE «6 cccccsebdvattetcntesenyecs 90 -1.10 


Old Paper 


August witnessed a marked strengthening of prices of 
old paper, and a decided expansion of market activity in this 
commodity. Values appreciated particularly sharply in east- 
ern supply centers, more especially New York, and the ad- 
vancement appeared due to the development of a healthy 
and much broader demand from consumers, notably box board 
manufacturers. Prices now are higher than have been noted 
in some months, and continue to exhibit a firm undertone. 

Old folded news has increased in price to where sales are 
reported in the East at 70 cents per hundred pounds f. o. b. 
shipping points, while No. 1 mixed paper is up to 60 cents, 
box board cuttings to 65 cents, old corrugated boxes to 70 
and 75 cents, and common mixed paper to 40-45 cents. 
Prices of white blank news have risen to a minimum of 
about 1.65 cents a pound f. o. b. New York, of old No. 1 kraft 
paper to 1.85 cents, and of ledger stock to 1.50 cents. 
Shavings have been in much better demand and dealers 
have revised their quotations to a range of 2.85 to 3.10 
cents per pound at shipping points for No. 1 hard white, 
and 2.25 to 2.50 cents for soft white shavings. Book stock 
has recorded little further change and No. 1 heavy books 
and magazines are quoted at 1.35 to 1.50 cents per pound at 
shipping points. 

The following are quotations named by dealers f. o. b. 
shipping points: 


New York and Chicago 


er ee MG Me Be ic ctaceedes dapieds 2.85-3.10 
i CP, BU cesses ccvessecbedes 2.60-2.85 
ME oni cve ab atacensvaekeaeen 2.25-2.50 
BREE CE OC ee 1.00-1.25 
TM 5 66.cinaweva ce Ubeseeeea keene 1.35-1.50 
EE ES er re ee ee ee ee 1.15-1.25 
RE SEEGERS EO Oe EC ne 1.50-1.75 
I, toe ghect iain. dade be WEN Oe PERKS Se dake e 1.85-2.00 
OO oo, occ dee cu daneeonioaees 2.50-2.75 
ET Nea es tae wean ee ee Reknaeee .90-1.00 
rE MOR. <5 gis ahs camk es Whe WeGelen 1.65-1.75 
ee a sce hek ead weed .80- .90 
EE Ue na cdkekisis ss kee ates ackeesaes -70- .80 
I A OE oo kc cen caved eieeseees .80- .90 
EE RE OP Ferre rere .70- .80 
New corrugated box cuttings ................... -85- .95 
TR Be cchetnd cabs bbstenkhedenn .60- .70 
EE Te ere ere Bee .40- .50 


Pulpwood 


Reports from cutting districts state that the pulpwood 
season has about ended, and that there is little activity of an 
important nature in the market at present. Prices are rather 
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THE G DC POLICY 


QUALITY FIRST 


For the Coloring of Bond Papers 
If you are confronted with two-sidedness we 


especially recommend 


EXCELLENT FASTNESS TO LIGHT 


NEKAL B EXTRA 
An ideal wetting-out and softening agent for 
new and old press felts. An effective clean- 
eng eget Ue Glass f cents ek, Sy 








230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Philade! Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. Providence, L 
Charlotte, N. C San Francisco, Cal 

Also Sole Agents for 


Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation 


Albany, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. 
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“Excelsior” Felts 


For EVERY GRADE of PULP & PAPER 








We continue to maintain at the top the 

quality of Excelsior Felts, as we have done 

since we, as pioneers, made the first end- 

less paper machine felts manufactured 
in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 
atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNox WooLEN CoMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 
(2) 


Sold by 
BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY, 
75-77 Duane Street, N. Y. 
and direct 
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—for the reason that the most critical 
standards of quality are constantly 








maintained in the manufacture of 
Diamond Alkalies from raw mate- 
rials to finished product. 


If you are particularly exacting in 


the selection of your alkalies try 
Diamond Brand Alkalies—they al- 
¥ 











Diamond Alkalies Include | 


58%SodaAsh 76%CausticSoda 
Bicarbonate of Soda 


Laundry Soda 
Cleaner and Cleanser 
Special Alkali 


Diamond Alkali Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa., and Everywhere 
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nominal, owing to the slackness of business, but no changes 
of consequence are reported. 

Exports of pulpwood from Canada in July, 1928, amounted 
to 186,383 cords, valued at $1,991,884, all of which came to 
the United States, comparing with 136,507 cords of a value 
of $1,444,442 in the preceding month, and 201,112 cords of 
a value of $2,201,711 in the corresponding month a year ago. 


_ Mechanical Pulp 

Anticipated improvement, which it might be said those on 
the producing side have been expecting for a year or longer, 
in mechanical pulp has as yet failed to materialize, and the 
market continues to be a rather drab and unsatisfactory 
affair. Consumers are engaging in little purchasing in the 
open market, and, notwithstanding a drastic curtailment of 
output in this country, in Canada and in Scandinavia, prices 
still are in favor of buyers and are on levels where it is an 
accepted fact that grinders can eke out scant profit in the 
product. 

Canadian ground wood is quoted at $21 to $25 per ton 
f. o. b. grinding mills, with some manufacturers holding 
firm for the higher price and refusing to accept orders at 
less, though with supplies nevertheless available at the 
lower. Domestic ground wood is around a nominal quotable 
basis of $25 per ton at producing points, and imported ground 
wood of Scandinavian origin is quoted at $31 a ton ex dock 
American Atlantic ports. 

Production of mechanical pulp in the United States in 
July amounted to 87,235 net tons, showing a decrease from 
the 101,568 tons produced in the preceding month, according 
to the American Paper and Pulp Association. Mill stocks 
at the end of June last totaled 120,043 tons, compared with 
121,145 tons a month earlier. 


Chemical Pulp 

There is a steady movement of chemical wood pulp into 
consuming channels, according to reports, and market prices 
are holding their own without developing change of much 
consequence. It is true that the bulk of the pulp moving 
is on contracts, yet there is sufficient buying currently to 
give the market a moderately lively complexion and to help 
support prices. Bleached sulphite, especially, is displaying 
a firm price tone, which is due in large part to the fairly 
heavy absorption of such pulp by rayon manufacturers and 
the fact that pulp producers are well fixed with orders from 
such sources for this class of pulp. The most popular grades 
of bleached sulphite are quoted at around 4 cents a pound 
f. o. b. pulp mills, with other qualities ranging in value from 
3.75 up to 4.75 cents. No. 1 strong unbleached sulphite is 
steady at 2.75 to 3 cents at producing points for book grades, 
and 2.50 to 2.75 cents for news grade sulphite, while 
bleached soda pulp is selling at 3 to 3.25 cents per pound 
f. o. b. pulp plants and No. 1 domestic kraft pulp at 2.75 
to 3 cents. 

Mills in the United States produced 122,575 net tons of 
all grades of chemical wood pulp in June last, compared with 
125,617 tons produced in the preceding month, according to 
the American Paper and Pulp Association’s monthly sta- 
tistical summary. Stocks at producing mills at the end of 
June were 26,759 tons, against 24,332 tons at the end of May. 


Quotations f. o. b. pulp mills are as follows: 


SD SII oa vib weccbic un scecictaesas 3.75-4.75 
Easy bleaching sulphite ................cccccee 2.75-3.00 
Unbleached sulphite, No.-1 strong (news grade).. 2.50-2.75 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1 book ................ 2.75-3.00 
EE SON et ae 3.00-3.25 
Mitscherlich, unbleached ...........ccccccccsccs 3.00-3.25 
I Ginnie ic Midak aucune CeumeNabeddessnk 2.75-3.00 
i 5... « pebdekdbudanedteabeeses 1.40-1.60 
Chemicals 


Demand for papermaking chemicals keeps up in fair 
volume, and quoted prices are well maintained. Casein is 
quoted at around 16.50 cents per pound for the domestic 
product, and between 16.50 and 17 cents for the imported 
article. Bleaching powder is steady on a price range of 
2 to 2.35 cents a pound, in large drums at works. Caustic 
soda is quoted at 2.90 to 3 cents per pound for spot delivery 
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the sheet is 
almost but not— 





quite up to specifications. When the 
strength is not just what it should be, the 
formation—poor. Push it over the top 
with “A-Syrup”. 

The prescription that has helped so many 
suffering papers is a few quarts of 
“A.Syrup” silicate put into the beater. 
Then you will be proud of the fellow as 
he steps on the winders—strong, well- 
formed, and a handsome appearance. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 
MAKERS OF SILICATES OF SODA 
Philadelphia 





























Cut your cost of Production 
Improve your Quality 
Increase your Profits 

by 
The use of Efficient Equipment 


for 


1. Woodpreparing 
2. Acidmaking 
3. Cooking 
4. Screening 
5. Dewatering 
6. Drying 





We cover the whole field | 


G. D. Jenssen Co. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Sole Representatives 


For: Paper Machinery, Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 
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“7 have always noticed that the chap who believes in 
PLUCK, is the one who sits on the front seat and does 


the driving, while the one who places his faith in LUCK 
squirms around on the back seat and does the grumbling.”’ 


When we placed 
KVP PAPERS 


on the market luck did not enter into it. We felt there was a de- 
mand for them and we have proved it, hence as you have the 
pluck let’s get together so that everybody may get the benefit. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 














Instruments for Calipering, 


WE ARE INTERESTED Weighing and Testing Paper 
IN and Box Board: 
BUYING AND SELLING Automatic Micrometer Calipers 


Automatic Board Scales 
Automatic Tissue Scales 


Niagara Alkali Company Preferred Automatic Paper 


National Lumber & Creosoting Co. Automatic Felt Scales 
International Pulp Company stock Electric Board and Paper Testers 
United Paperboard Company Preferred (Automatic) 
Munising Paper Company Common E.J CADY & COMP. ANY 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Donnacona Paper Company 


514s 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill 











Private Wire Between Offices 


TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 














PAPER - PULP - LUMBER - TIMBER Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Securities | Consistency Regulators. 
BOUGHT SOLD QUOTED Metering Systems. 
| Float Valves. 
H. D. KNOX & CO. || —_ Stock Meters, 
44 Broad Street, 27 State Street, | Rotary Pulp Screens. 
| 


Alse “Made in Canada” | 
Agencies in Principal European Countries. 


New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
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New Papers 
Writing— 
ee on a 653 Seana ka ieee kaeee Fob ee oats on 15-40 
IN 5's. cc os ce Sac SdNCeEReb se sae Wena’ owas 9-30 
ME ht oo walale eG ed ka dae wae agree Rae eee 15-40 
EE CID, 6. bane cap weakens avneged keupunses ea 8-30 
Ledger— 
PS ccpcks tcc keseke ps adeckas cen aveeeeets.c’ 16-40 
Si 2 has so as a ws sa Rotid al nae aig aoe 9-30 
I SE, 5 a 6 40 0:9 Addin ae eee 8-30 
EE Es on 05s timers shone sbkews.owRuGeenes eas 15-40 
Bonds— 
TI ek as bud wesieabsints sea Bele ene tbe oe saw 16-40 
0 Linc bn adden gee wee aha 6 teak eee nee 7-30 
i “bakes stdeansccdavd sip de sanee wes oe 7-30 
FFE CORT TCC OCT PT LEO OE EE 15-40 
Books— 
NN SS Sree ere er rete Ti Serre 5.75- 8.00 
RR ey oper rer 5.50- 8.00 
Se CE oi. 75.44% chs boa abe dab b6.b ch ue y els 5.50- 8.00 
i OE oc cesdeeuensusce aw eaean 8.00-14.00 
i Te Ss. skew hac henonanalael aeeass 8.00-15.00 
Newsprint— 
CE aks a nes WK Cobh 6 AMEN Ee eRe 3.00- 3.25 
i CE f > wid sd es SWS oS 400 Wee eee cnas 3.25- 3.50 
PN 4.3: dee civ din Fes ob Pgs URMs CER RCK ees 3.50- 3.75 
SI, 0 aces echt & wain A bd Wee wilem same We anne 2.90- 3.15 
Cover stock— 
i rs os bcaceicatlecens 2 ueen chat -10.25 
i Cc kwh eke yb a pele acai ki neck ee id -10.15 
Tissue— 
eS be a cc enigge ceceataedatedcn ne .75- .90 
ee OO Ea ee eee eee -75- .90 
Pk 2 Se CY... Snnide ce aGd gee dee nies o 6s Sh .70- .80 
SE: << otincs » dpi wae (esse WWaseNeaieseeess 90- 1.00 
Wrapping— 
a ce cea 6 ed ade koe ab meee 5.50- 6.00 
nr 4's cas Gidea heen «aes Shee EA eee 4.25- 4.75 
ne Oe... ccce eke het dea pares se ence 4.25- 4.50 
Boards— New York and Chicago 
i Mh... «k<aeane we ek Wea one+'e hia wees 47.50-50.00 
RE re ree een Seer et: | ee er Pee Tee 52.50-57.50 
NG Metin e ins ole C860 sbhaeEA Os os.ccceeds 40.00-42.50 
EE DOR EE oe Sakic ae Crease noe etsecceepas 50.00-55.00 
DE DONNIE HEED © 6 5 o's snc dcacea tie tincscsse sic 50.00-55.00 
FES Be ee ee ee eee 70.00-75.00 
Chemicals 


(Continued from page 1091) 
f. o. b. factories, and soda ash is selling at a price level of 
1.32% cents a pound for the 50 per cent light product, in 
bags at works. 
Average quotations are as follows: 


i TN CIE. 0 '5.0'n sv dco ccintanccscess 3.50 - 3.75 
Pe I HORE oi 66 c.cnes cesesicemescvess 3.75 - 4.00 
N,N  comancccevisnscesteccies 3.50 - 3.75 
I UNIO i a il vc os cudndesecedsvces 2.00 - 2.35 
Brimstone (long ton, at mine) ............ 18.00 -20.00 
SE CE GD oc eect one bos cera nccddacs 16.00 -17.00 
Caustic soda, spot delivery................- 2.90 - 3.00 
China clay, domestic washed ............-. 8.00 -10.00 
Se GE, SD, hace cee pevccesivsenuess 14.00 -20.00 
EE 6 iran na da¥ Cobb Rha + CbHS Se 9.85 - 9.95 
SE EE chs cabacilhs Cite dsiadss buon 600% 2.00 - 2.25 
Soda ash, 50 per cent light (bags) .......... 1.32%- .... 


Starch, papermakers’, in bags ............-- Te eee 
WN Ti Lev Geter is ee ranns sete seeeuas 16.00 -18.00 


Market Quotations 


Issued by H. D. Knox & Co., 44 Broad St., New York 
The quotations mentioned below are more or less nominal 
in some cases owing to the inactivity of the securities, but we 
invite inquiries on these and other allied industries’ securities 


and we will endeavor to furnish actual markets. 


Bonds Bid 
Abitibi Fibre Company 68, 1947............ee00. 104 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 5s, 1953.............. 89% 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 6s, 1940.............. 105 
American Sales Book Co. 6s, 1939.............. 102% 
Advance Bag & Paper Co. 7s, 1943............... 99 
Bastrop Pulp & Paper Co. 6%s, 1940............ 104% 
oo, yO OP ye ere 109 
re Seen Ce SON MS 60 od bcp eauc.es.§ eésemne 
Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. 6%s, 1942 
Belgo Canadian Paper Co. 6s, 1943...........4.. 


British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co. 6s, 1950 
Brompton Pulp & Paper Co, 6s, 1935.. 
Brompton Pulp & Paper = 6s, 1946. 












Brown Company 5%s, 1946............ rr 
Brush Moore Paper Co. cis, ere eee Cee 
es. See Ca. Gi Bile 6b 0.0. a6 oF kode 88 
Cee A. 5 0 6 Cae e den eh bard ere cece ses 
Ge, Gn RE Pg oti wks wih owe b 60.6 6 00 0404WE 
Canada Paper Board Co. 7s, wees Resa ewew ae mate 
Comtres. Famer Cm, CUM, 20GB. occ iecccccssewcssve 
Ce ou cect cces oc seeevsene 
gS Ore eee 7 
Coane, ee Cae, Ge Beek ow 6-6 0.0 0 a vccceees sesh 101% 
CARNE DOE TO) BE, OO 0.0 6 ccs cn sects overs 5 
Champion Coated Paper Company 6s............ 102% 
Columbia River Paper Mills 6s................. 98 
Dethinee: Panett Cn Gi BIR. a s6 00 boos S6sS kG 98 
Dells Paper & Pulp Co. 6s, 1939................. 95 
Donnacona Paper Co. 5%s, 1948..............4.- 93 
Eastern Manufacturing Co. 7s, 1938............. 99% 
PUGS PROT Cay. GR Besse ccs ce veveccccscvcsens 98 
Escanaba Paper Co. 58, 1928.........ccseccssecs 99 
i. ff. *: | 838 Feet 93 
Fort William Paper Co. 6s, 1946................ 101 
Fitchburg Paper Co. 58, 1929.........ceceessess 99 
Gheteeteee Tee Cok. GR, BOGGS s bivwic Ke cssiecccsewsd 104 
Hammermill Paper Co. 6s, 1939................. 101% 
Seem Ge COM Gia cde cocdbdcdsdip occsvecccecese 1 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. 6s, 1946............... 100 
Hoberg Paper & Fibre Co. 7s, 1937.............. 94 
Reatrind Pare Co, Bi. 60 éi0.do0 504s 6b eis cowsés 100 
RO, eee Ge Gis as cree dcccedeesvessedeseséd 
Itasca Paper & Prairie River 5%4s.............. 100% 
Jessup & Moore Paper Co. 6s, 1945............... 75 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 6s, 1938........ 99 
Bettas, Pnmet OO. Seis ccldcc cvccccsseecvcsies 103 
DE Wee GO. PU, BR bons 0 owe viewecenecvescuas 100 
ee 6 ee ee eee 98 
Marathon Paper Mills 5%s, 1942.............- 99 
Marinette & Menominee Paper 7%s, 1936........ 102 
DE Fe Be HOE Gk Gag oc cover sccccsveneves 95% 
en ee Perro ere rye ererrry eee 103 
oe a Sa OE errr er ree 101 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 6s..............+. 94 
Missisquoi Pulp & Paper Co. 7s, 1929............ 99 
Missisquoi Pulp & Paper Co. 6s, 1945............ 98% 
Monroe “Paper Products 74%S...........-560+0088 97 
Murray Bay Paper Co. 6368......ccccccrecccees 103% 
Oswego Falls Paper 6s, 1941..............5008- 100 
Orono Pulp & Paper Co, 6s, 1943...............- 102 
Orono Pulp & Paper Co. 6s, 1941...........0.45. 97 
Paper Young Co. 6%S8, 1944.........02 cee nenene 98 
Paper & Textile Machinery Co. 7s............. 100 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co. 6s, 1938......... 101% 
Per | PU Ee MNS 6 oe 5.66 os bh Keb as Kb sees és 98 
Penobscot Chemical & Fibre Co. 6s, 1942........ 102 
Queen Cap Peer Ca. The cc ccccescdevciscicvcvecs 97% 
Riordan Pulp & Paper 6s, 1942..........ccseee0- 102 
River Raisin Paper Co. 6s, 1936..............++. 98 
Rolland Paper Coa. O08, TDST. ccc cccccccwcicccces 99 
St. Mesis Paget Ca. O36m, BOSE... co ccccctvcccss 99 
St, Bante Pamer Ca. Gh, 18SR occ ccc ccccwens' sows 100 
St. Annex Paper Co. 6%s, 1953............-++4-- 103 
St. Crete Pamper Coe. Ge, TORS... ccc ccc cece Teen 99 
St. Helena Pulp & Paper 6s, 1941............... 99 
St. Lawrence Pulp & Lumber 6s, 1933.......... 6 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co. 5%s... so 98 
Stevens & Thompson Paper Co. 6s, 1942 95 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper 6s, 1931. 108 
Southern Advance Bag & Paper 6s, 1947 97 
Smith (Howard) Paper Co. 6s, SRR 103 
Smith (Howard) Paper Co. 5%s, 1953.......... 95 


(Continued en page 1101) 


Asked 


96 
102 


85 
101 
105 


104 


105 
96 


98 
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QUALITY PULPS 
































GRQ).) “HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Conwas Bleached Sulphite 
ww 
“FORSHAGA” 
F:HAGA Bleached Sulphite 
Ar 
“HURUM SPECIAL” 
HURUM Extra Strong Kraft 
NORWAY 
KOOS — “BAMBLE” 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft 
Fresh Monthly Shipments—No Closed Winter Season 
The Borregaard Company 
Incorporated 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK,N.Y. 








J. ANDERSEN & CO. 


———_ 


Importers of Chemical Pulps | 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 


Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 





Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden | 


























The Pulp and Paper Trading Co. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 


Dealers in 
Domestic Chemical and Mechanical 
Palps and Paper 


AGENTS FOR 
J. & J, ROGERS COMPANY, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 
E. B. EDDY COMPANY, LTD., Hull, Canada 
CANADIAN KRAFT LIMITED, Three Rivers, Canada 
Dealers in Wayagamack Kraft Pulp 
Howard Smith P. lo 
Seat zens Sox caste 


EAS Pulp 
Made by Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich. 

















600 Ton Pulp Press 


SOUTHWARK 


Hydraulic Equipment for Pulp and Paper Mills, Wall Board 


Plants, Etc. 
PULP PRESSES 
BALING PRESSES 
WALL BOARD PRESSES 
PULP TRUCKS 


HYDRAULIC PUMPS 
ACCUMULATORS 
VALVES, FITTINGS, ETC. 


Southwark Hydraulic’ Equipment is the 
choice of the largest and best known 
Pulp and Paper Mills throughout the 
country. They find Southwark products 
give the most efficient service under ex- 
acting conditions. Write for Bulletin 


No. 14. 


SOUTHWARK 


FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO. 


400 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO 
343 S. DEARBORN ST. 





AKRON 2000-ton 12'-6”’x4'-6” 
100 E. SOUTH ST. 20 Opening Wall Board Press 
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EXPORTS 











Exports of paper from the United States during June, 1928, 
showed an appreciable increase in point of value over both 
the preceding month and the corresponding month last year, 
according to official statistics compiled and issued by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce in Washington. Exports of 
paper of all kinds and to all places in June last were valued 
at $2,825,946, against shipments of a value of $2,500,192 in 
May this year, and $2,539,412 in June a year ago. Total ex- 
portations of paper in the first six months of the current year 
were valued at $15,274,048, recording a fairly large gain over 
the shipments of a value of $13,868,909 in the similar period 
of 1927. 

Newsprint paper shipments in June last amounted to 1,732,- 
735 pounds, of a value of $59,689, representing a decline from 
the 1,763,070 pounds of a value of $70,886 exported in the 
preceding month, and 2,238,471 pounds of a value of $112,700 
in June last year. Exports of book paper, uncoated, scored 
a sharp increase in June over the same month of 1927, 
amounting to 2,974,180 pounds of a value of $199,725, against 
1,501,829 pounds of a value of $128,790 in June a year ago. 
Wrapping paper exports, on the other hand, decreased from 
3,057,326 pounds of a value of $211,698 in June, 1927, to 
2,603,069 pounds of a value of $195,374 in the same month this 
year. Writing paper exports in June last were valued at 
$233,801, against $141,497 in June a year ago, and tissue 
paper shipments increased to a value of $91,707, contrasted 
with $84,314 in June last year. 

Box board exports from the U. S. were valued at $107,348 in 
June this year, compared with $123,436 a year ago, while 
shipments of other paper and straw board were valued at 
$176,196, against $421,190 in June, 1927. Exports of paper 
bags in June last reached a total value of $68,895, and of 
paper boxes and cartons $143,861. 





IMPORTS 











Wood Pulp 


Paper manufacturers are proceeding rather cautiously in 
contracting for supplies of foreign wood pulp for shipment 
in 1929, yet there have been some sales of fairly large tonnage 
reported recently, and it can be stated that sufficient business 
has been consummated to establish market values of pulp for 
next year on a more or less definite level. As might be ex- 
pected in view of market circumstances, pulp prices for next 
year are slightly under those which have obtained this year. 
Available supplies in 1929 promise to be considerably larger 
than in the current year, owing both to the strike in the 
Swedish pulp mills during the first three months of 1928 
which automatically reduced the output of that country for 
the year some 28 per cent, and to the fact that new pulp mills 
are scheduled to go into production in Scandinavia next year. 
Consequently, manufacturers in Europe are somewhat eager 
to book orders for 1929 shipment, and are making contracts 
at slightly cheaper prices than have prevailed this year— 
the reductions amounting to about $2 or $3 per ton on both 
sulphite and kraft pulps. 

As far as current shipments are concerned, quoted prices 
are well maintained. However, most consumers in the United 
States have their needs amply provided for over the re- 
mainder of this year, and as little supply of pulp remains 
available in Scandinavia for delivery during the rest of 1928, 
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offerings from primary sources are limited as to number and 

volume, and buyers and sellers alike are concentrating their 
attention on contracts for next year, with the result that most 
of the market activity noted lately has revolved around pur- 
chases of pulp for forward shipment from abroad in 1929. 
Sales of prime strong unbleached sulphite for next year’s 
shipment from Scandinavia have been made at 2.65 cents for 
the better qualities and down to 2.55 cents and possibly 2.50 
cents for the less desirable grades landed American Atlantic 
ports, while prime standard Swedish kraft pulp has been sold 
for 1929 shipment at 2.50 to 2.60 cents, depending on mill 
brands. 

Bleached sulphite is in a strong quotable position, and it is 
stated that very little such pulp is now available in the mar- 
ket, reflecting the fairly heavy buying recently by rayon 
manufacturers. Foreign prime bleached is quoted around 
3.90 cents a pound ex dock New York, with some grades held 
for 4 cents and up to 4.25 cents. Current prices of strong 
unbleached sulphite are between 2.65 and 2.75 cents a pound 
ex dock New York, while easy bleaching sulphite of prime 
grade is quoted at 2.85 to 3.05 cents, ordinary Mitscherlich 
unbleached sulphite at 2.65 cents, and Swedish kraft pulp at 
2.60 to 2.80 cents. Prime ground wood is around $31 per 
short ton ex dock New York for dry pulp. 

Imports of chemical wood pulp into the United States in 
June showed a sharp increase as compared with the preceding 
month and were larger than in any month of the first half 
of this year with the exception of January and February, 
according to U. S. Department of Commerce statistics. Dur- 
ing June importations totaled 110,017 long tons of chemical 
pulp, valued at $6,388,867, against 81,165 tons of a value of 
$4,743,144 in May, and 98,199 tons of a value of $6,289,504 in 
the corresponding month last year. The June receipts 
brought the total for the first six months of this year up to 
594,915 tons, giving a monthly average of 99,152 tons for the 
half year, comparing with an average of 96,995 tons monthly 
imported in the similar period of 1927. Imports of ground 
wood in June were 18,329 long tons, valued at $430,728, 
against 21,450 tons of a value of $530,942 in the preceding 
month, and making a total of 111,408 tons imported in the 
first six months of the current year, contrasted with 98,925 
tons in the same time a year ago. 

Current market quotations ex dock New York, and receipts 
at the port of New York during August, follow: 


pe ee BP reer cry rr ere rre 8.85 4.25 
Unbleached sulphite, strong No. 1 ............ 2.65 2.80 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 2 .............eeeeee. 2.45 2.60 
Hany tlonching sulphite .....sc co.cc scicceste cvesc 2.85 3.05 
. Mitscherlich unbleached, genuine .............. 8.00 3.25 
Mitscherlich unbleached, ordinary ............. 2.60 2.75 
Kraft, standard SWedlish .......ccecccvecccsvecs 2.60 2.80 
Ground wood, per ton (dry) ..........seseeeees 31.00 32.00 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 2,350 bls. from Iggesund, 2,750 Bremen, 
17,462 Soderhamn and 4,560 Hernosand; Chemical National Bank, 
625 bls. from Iggesund and 960 Oslo; Brown Bros. & Co., 5,250 
bls. from Norrsundet; Price & Pierce, 900 bls. from Walvik and 
375 Gothenburg; Central Union Trust Co., 700 bls. from Obbola; 
Perkins-Goodwin Co., 15,400 bls. from Obbola and 250 Oslo; J. 
Andersen & Co., 1,380 bls. from Sarpsborg, 250 Soderhamn, 12,000 
Hernosand, 1,200 Pitea and 300 Stockholm; E. J. Keller Co., 300 
bls. from Rotterdam, 1,436 Hamburg and 200 Oslo; American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Co., 4,200 bls. from Hernosand; Pagel, Hor- 
ton & Co., 450 bls. from Pitea and 300 Hornefors; International 
Acceptance Bank, 1,600 bls. from Oslo; Atterbury Bros., 4,000 
bls. from Oslo and 300 Bremen; Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, 659 
bls. from Gothenburg; E. M. Sergeant Co., 1,495 bls. from Gothen- 
burg; Scandinavian Pulp Agency, 2,032 bls. from Gothenburg 
and 3,945 Skutskar; Castle & Overton, 401 bls. from Rotterdam 
and 5,502 Hamburg; M. Gottesman & Co., 670 bls. from Rotter- 
dam; A. P. W. Paper Co., 1,479 tons from Sheet Harbor; Equitable 
Trust Co., 5,000 bls. from Skutskar; Atterbury & McKelvey, 600 
bls. from Oslo; Order, 4,260 bls. from Hernosand, 11,286 Kotka, 
2,671 Raumo, 4,100 Oslo, 2,593 Hamburg, 561 Wiborg, 250 Polais 
and 155 Bremen. 
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Bathurst Power & Paper Company, Limited 


PRICE & PIERCE, itp. 


17 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 





ARE NOW THE 


SELLING AGENTS 


for Bathurst Pulp in the United States 


Unbleached Sulphite 50 tons daily 
Kraft Pulp 50 tons daily 


Our pulp is made from Canadian Spruce 
We ship in Sheets, baled 





BATHURST, NEW BRUNSWICK, cANADA 





| 


Lon oe 





SRA 1 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company 


Executive Offices: 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representatives: 
New York Chicago 
Pittsburgh St. Louis 





Works: Philadelphia and Natrona, Pa. 
Wyandotte and Menominee, Mich. 


























RUSS GELATIN CO. 


WORKS—WESTFIELD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GELATIN and GLUE 


ANIMAL SIZING GLUESTOCK 


LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN AMERICA ON 
FINE WRITING PAPER SIZING 


E. F. RUSS COMPANY 3 Atantic Azone 

















MITTS & MERRILL 


SHEET 
STOCK 


SHREDDER 
















Giving the Beater a Lift 


The operation of a beater, with its wear and tear and 
tremendous power consumption, has one primary purpose, 
namely, hydration. Any thing that will economically bring 
about hydration more quickly relieves the beater just that 
much, cuts down on operating costs and speeds the process of 
paper making. 

The MITTS & MERRILL SHEET & LAP STOCK 
SHREDDER performs on magazines, books, old paper and 
boxboard, frozen or dried pulp laps in such a way as to 
greatly reduce their resistance to hydration when they reach 
the beater. It gives the beater an economical lift. 





Our Shredders are built in sizes with spouts ranging from 
18” to 45” wide. We will be glad to quote you on any size 
adapted to your requirements. 











We also build a 100% efficient “Hog” to reduce pulp mill bark and wood refuse 


See pages 364 and 365 in the 1928 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 


MITTS & MERRILL 101s tues ss SAGINAW, MICH. 











Ode, 4 ae 


Oud cp b. Ont 6. 
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Paper Stock 


Imports of papermaking materials into the United States 
in August were fairly large, judging from arrivals at the 
port of New York. There were extra big supplies of old rope 
received, and receipts of miscellaneous paper stock showed an 
increase over recent months. Imports of rags for paper- 
making into this country during the first six months of 1928 
totaled 210,197,802 pounds, valued at $3,907,175, against 185,- 
662,317 pounds of a value of $3,984,336 in the same period 
last year, according to official Department of Commerce sta- 
tistics. Imports of waste bagging and waste paper in the 
similar time amounted to 74,632,452 pounds, compared with 
43,806,601 pounds last year, and of old rope and miscellaneous 
paper stock 31,331,946 pounds, against 28,017,469 pounds a 
year ago. 

Arrivals of all grades of paper stock excepting wood pulp 
at the port of New York in August, 1928, these data being 
taken from manifests of steamers reaching that port during 
the month, were as follows: 


Old Rope—Brown Bros. & Co., 2,061 coils and 648 bis.; E. J. 
Keller Co., 138 bis. and 194 coils; W. Schall & Co., 636 bls. and 
52 coils; Union Bank & Trust Co., 69 coils; Nat E. Berzen, 73 bis. 
and 117 coils; Chemical National Bank, 34 coils; American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Co., 53 bls. and 56 coils; Ellerman’s Wilson 
Line, 116 coils; Kidder Peabody Acceptance Corp., 98 bls. and 75 
rolls; United Fibre Co., 537 bls.; Chase National Bank, 194 coils; 
GeorgeW. Millar & Co., 104 coils; William Steck & Co., 85 coils; 
Jaffe Products Co., 43 bls.; Bank of Manhattan Co., 61 coils: 
Panama-Pacific Line, 40 bls.; International Purchasing Co., 60 
coils; Order, 40 coils. 

Old Bagging—James Rosenberg, 97 bls.; Chemical National 
Bank, 132 bls.; W. Schall & Co., 199 bls.; Bank of Manhattan Co., 
220 bis.: Interstate Trust Co., 44 bls.; Union Bank & Trust Co., 
259 bis.; E. J. Keller Co., 205 bls.; Order, 12 bls. 

s—Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, 139 bls.; Leigh Textile 
Co., 180 bls.; Harmon G. Lichtenstein, 288 bls.; Jaffe Products 
Co., 40 bls.; Salomon Bros. & Co., 55 bis.; J. Cohen & Sons, 2 blis.; 
Paul Berlowitz, 242 bls.; Whaling Waste Products Co., 20 bls.; 
E. Butterworth & Co., 229 bls.; P. Garvan, Inc., 92 bls.; Castle 
& Overton, 1,082 bis.; E. J. Keller Co., 2,179 bis.; E. Mayer, 134 
bis.; State Bank, 36 bls.; Guaranty Trust Co., 63 bls.; Bank of 
Manhattan Co., 334 bls.; Kidder Peabody Acceptance Corp., 59 
bls.; Equitable Trust Co., 204 bls.; Bank of Commerce & Trust 
Co., 7 bls.; Chase National Bank, 753 bls.; Bank of the United 
States, 67 bls.; Interstate Trust Co., 213 bls.; Warren Manufac- 
turing Co., 178 blis.; Porto Rico Express Co., 61 bis.; Baldwin 
Universal Co., 34 bls.; S. Hickey & Sons, 29 bis.; Brown Bros. & 
Co., 70 bis.; A. W. Fenton, Inc., 584 bls.; Barrett Co., 177 bls.; 
Van Sepen & Co., 26 bis.; Amtorg Trading Co., 182 blis.; Order, 
1,776 bls. 

Miscellaneous Paper Stock—Alexander H. Searle, Inc., 503 bis.; 
William Steck & Co., 255 bis.; Castle & Overton, 1,980 bis.; Victor 
Galaup, Inc., 224 bis.; James Rosenberg, 406 bls.; Overton & Co., 
193 bls.; E. J. Keller Co., 2,233 bls.; George W. Millar & Co., 1,450 
bls.; Albany Fibre Co., 8 bls.; Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, 444 
bls.; Atlas Waste Mfg. Co., 16 bis.; B. D. Kaplan & Co., 89 bis.; 
J. Cohen & Sons, 45 bls.; Whaling Waste Products Co., 107 bls.: 
Alfred Bloch & Co., 168 bls.; E. Butterworth & Co., 313 bls.; 
Katzenstein & Keene, 343 bls.; S. Birkenstein & Sons, 551 bls.; 
American Rag Trading Co., 156 bis.; George M. Graves Co., 98 
bls.; David Galloway, Inc., 14 bls.; L. Leibowitz & Co., 8 bls.; 
National Bank of Commerce, 90 bls.; Fidelity Trust Co., 53 blis.; 
A. C. Fetterolf, 49 bls.; R. Canovai & Sons, 50 bls.; American Ex- 
press Co., 43 blis.; J. McKendrick & Co., 72 bls.; E. A. Stone Co., 
75 bis.; Robert Blank, 102 bls.; Amtorg Trading Co., 90 bis.; Van 
Oppen & Co., 11 bls.; Green, Hamilton & Co., 37 bls.; R. F. Down- 
ing & Co., 27 bls.; National City Bank, 982 bls.; Bank of Man- 
hattan Co., 344 bls.; American Exchange Irving Trust Co., 242 
bls.; Guaranty Trust Co., 471 bls.; Bank of New York & Trust 
Co., 123 bls.; Chase National Bank, 1,602 bls.; Banca Commerciale 
Italiana Trust Co., 375 bls.; Bank of the United States, 46 bls.; 
Chemical National Bank, 119 bls.; Equitable Trust Co., 356 bls.; 
First National Bank of Boston, 160 bls.; Anglo-South American 
Trust Co., 126 bls.; Union Bank & Trust Co., 235 bis.; Standard 
Bank of South Africa, 28 bls.; Railway Mfg. Supply Co., 399 blis.: 
New York Trust Co., 37 bls.; Barrett Co., 82 bls.; C. H. Dexter & 
Sons, 34 bls.; C. R. Spence & Co., 536 bls.; T. D. Downing & Co., 
45 bis.; Leigh Textile Co., 55 bls.; Kidder Peabody Acceptance 
Corp., 428 bis.; A. W. Fenton, Inc., 558 bis.; C. B. Richard & Co., 
894 bls.; F. Henjes, Jr., 9 bls.; W. Schall & Co., 47 ; Milton 
sanecer Corp., 136 bls.; Brown Bros. & Co., 277 bls.; Order, 1,867 


Is. 
Paper 


Imports of paper into the United States in June last showed 
a decrease in point of total value as compared with the pre- 
ceding month and also with the corresponding month last 
year, amounting to an aggregate of $12,035,580 for all grades 
of finished paper, against $13,308,182 in May this year, and 
imports valued at $13,095,917 in June, 1927, according to U. S. 
Department of Commerce official statistics. 

Paper imports in August were moderately heavy, judging 
from the receipts through the port of New York. Arrivals 
of all kinds of paper at that port last month, these data being 
taken from manifests of steamers reaching New York during 


the month, were as follows: 
Printing—Guaranty Trust Co., 244 reels from Gothenburg, 69 






Heavier Furnishes 


Faster Beating 






Greater Output 
More Uniform Product 


Saving in Power 
Saving in Labor 
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Not One— 
But all Six 









The acceptance of Dayton High 
Speed equipment—either new or 
holland engines reconstructed 
into Daytons—is based upon all 
six of the above advantages and 
not upon “speed” alone. Super- 
intendents in mills that use them 
will tell you so. Write some of 
them. A list of the mills will be 
furnished for that purpose. 









Also get the series of analytical 
surveys recently prepared by A. 
C. Nielsen Company, of Chicago. 
These surveys will give you exact 
facts, figures and percentages on 
what Daytons are doing in several 
mills. Write for them. 


DAYTON 


The Dayton Beater & Hoist Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 


E. K. Mansfield & Co., 
501 Sth Ave., New York, N. Y., Eastern Reps. 
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\. JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS, INC. 


EAGLE KNIFE & BAR WORKS 









LAWRENCE, MASS. 


The only firm making KNIVES for every machine 
from wood pile to finishing room. 
It’s the KNIVES that do the work! 
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TOP FELTS for 
BOARD MACHINES 
Finish, Speed 
and Long Life 


THE WATERBURY FELT COMPANY 


SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 
Felts and Jackets—That Serve and Satisfy 
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BARRE GRANITE IN PRESS ROLLS 


Is Revolutionizing the Whole Paper Making Industry 





If your Paper Machines are not equipped with Press Rolls of BARRE GRANITE you are 
not getting the results that you should get, for it is a recognized fact that granite rolls are 
much superior to any others and Barre Granite the best of all. Let us tell you about them. 


Jones Brothers Company 
BARRE, VT. BOSTON, MASS. 
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bls. Hamburg and 328 rolls Oslo; Perkins-Goodwin Co., 239 reels 
from Bremen and 1,064 reels Hamburg; Walker Goulard Plehn 
Co., 350 cs. from Bremen, 40 bls. Oslo and 8 bis. Rotterdam; Gil- 
man Paper Co., 964 reels from Norrkoping; Parsons & Whitte- 
more, 1,232 reels from Kotka; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 327 reels 
from Kotka; B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 109 cs. from Liverpool: Jud- 
son Freight Forwarding Co., 90 bls. from Bremen and 17 cs. 
Antwerp; Lincoln Paper Corp., 23 cs. from Bremen; Ossian Ray, 
108 reels from Gothenburg; Martin & Bechtold, 23 cs. from 
Bremen; F. Henjes, Jr., 130 reels from Hamburg; National City 
Bank, 37 pkgs. from Antwerp and 140 bls. Hamburg; J. J. Ber- 
nitz & Co., 58 bls. from Hamburg; A. S. Zabriskie, Inc., 85 reels 
from Bremen; Cc. Steiner, 44 cs. from Rotterdam; Keuffel & Esser 
Co., 99 rools from Hamburg; Order, 6,956 bis., 106 cs. and 249 
reels from Bremen. 

Wrapping—Borregaard Co., 4,238 reels and 309 bls. from Goth- 
enburg; Wilkinson Bros. & Co., 156 rolls and 36 bls. from Norr- 
koeping and 24 cs. Gothenburg; “Shehner Paper Co., 66 bis. from 
Oslo; J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., 56 cs. from Hamburg; 
Chemical National Bank, 25 bls. from Rotterdam; C. K. MacAl- 
pine & Co., 122 reels from Gothenburg; M. Spiegel & Sons, 6 cs. 
from Rd Cc. Steiner, 11 cs. from Hamburg; M. Harrison, 
50 cs. from Hamburg; J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 200 bis. from 
Antwerp; Insight Paper Co., 419 reels from Oslo; Order, 4 bls. 
from Rotterdam. 

Standard Products Corp., 337 cs. from Havre, 41 
es. Southampton and 6 cs. London; P. J. Schweitzer, 2 cs. from 
Havre and 61 cs. Marseilles; DeManduit Paper Corp., 862 cs. 
from Havre and 1,171 cs. St. Nazaire; Southern Pacific Co., 3 cs. 
from Havre; British-American Tobacco Co., 181 cs. from Havre; 
American Tobacco Co., 1,421 cs. from Bordeaux; M. Spiegel & 
Sons, 17 cs. from Hamburg; Bank of Manhattan Co., 20 cs. from 
Lisbon; P. Lorillard Co., 2 cs. from Liverpool. 

Writing—Guibont Freres & Co., 12 cs. from Havre and 5 cs. 
Southampton; Keuffel & Esser Co., 7 cs. from Havre; Globe Ship- 
ping Co., 2 cs. from Southampton; A. Goodman & Co., 4 cs. from 
Southampton; Freedman & Slater, 15 cs. from Hamburg. 


Drawing—H. Reeve Angel & Co., 6 cs. from Southampton and 
21 cs. London; Keuffel & Esser Co., 166 rolls and 155 cs. from 
Hamburg and 9 cs. Rotterdam; Favor, Ruhl & Co., 6 cs. from 
London. 


Hanging—A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., 11 bls. from Liverpool, 16 
bls. Southampton, 7 bls. London and 5 bls. Antwerp; C. A. Haynes 
& Co., 30 bls. from London, 30 pkgs. Southampton and 5 bis. 
Liverpool; A. C. Fetterolf, 10 cs. from Liverpool; F. J. Emmerich 
& Co., 11 es. from Liverpool, 2 cs. London, 17 pkgs. Hamburg and 
2 cs. Havre; J. E. Bernard & Co., 3 bis. from Antwerp, 16 bls. 
Rotterdam and 11 bls. Hamburg; W. H. 8S. Lloyd & Co., 7 bis. 
from London; R. F. Downing & Co., 6 pkgs. from London; G. J. 
Hunken & Co., 6 cs. from Bremen; F. A. Binder, 8 cs. form Bremen. 


Pilter—H. Reeve Angel & Co., 88 cs. from Southampton and 24 
es. London; C. Sleicher & School Co., 32 cs. from Hamburg; A. 
Giese & Sons, 9 cs. from Hamburg and 40 bls. Southampton; 
Phoenix Shipping Co., 5 cs. from Hamburg. 


Photo—Globe Shipping Co., 328 cs. from Bremen; J. H. Schroe- 
der Banking Corp., 168 cs. from Bremen and 4 cs. Hamburg; 
Gevaert Co. of America, 40 cs. from Rotterdam and 307 cs. Ant- 
werp; P. C. Zuhlke, 246 cs. from Antwerp; Medo Photo Supply 
Co., 2 es. from London; J. J. Gavin & Co., 3 es. from Liverpool; 
Order, 82 cs. from Hamburg. 


Tissue—W. J. Byrnes & Co., 3 cs. from Liverpool; G. W. Shel- 
don & Co., 7 cs. from London; Schenkers, Inc., 333 cs. from Ham- 
burg; F. B. Vandegrift & Co., 70 cs. from Liverpool; Order, 12 
cs. from Genoa and 7 cs. London. 


Board—Adrian Vuyck, 401 reels from Rotterdam; State Bank 
& Trust Co., 139 reels from Rotterdam; Scribner Press, 204 pkgs. 
from Rotterdam; Coty, Inc., 182 cs. from Havre; Lagerloef Trad- 
ing Co., 1,041 bls. from Bremen and 366 reels Kotka; Chatham & 
Phenix National Bank, 63 bls. from Gothenburg; C. K. MacAlpine 
& Co., 60 bls. from Gothenburg; Premier Flong Co., 20 cs. from 
Hamburg; Haas Bros., 232 rolls from Rotterdam; American Ex- 
press Co., 4 bls. from Rotterdam and 225 cs. Hamburg; Hensel, 
Bruckman & Lorbacher, 80 bls. from Bremen; Perkins-Goodwin 
Co., 220 rolls from Rotterdam; H. H. Ayer, Inc., 4 cs. from Havre; 
Bank of the United States, 459 reels from Hamburg: Grand Cor- 
rugated Paper Co., 96 reels from Rotterdam; C. H. Powell & Co., 
110 reels from Rotterdam. 


Miscellaneous—Perry, Ryer & Co., 5 cs. from Havre; Anglo- 
South American Trust Co., 157 bls. from Bremen; S. Gilbert, 
53 cs. from Bremen; Keller-Dorian Paper Co., 50 cs. from Havre; 
National Paper & Ty pe Co., 20 cs. from Rotterdam; Steiner Paper 
Corp., 40 es. from Rotterdam; Globe Shipping Co., 111 cs. from 
Rotterdam, 4 cs. Havre, 9 cs. ‘Bremen and 4 cs. Hamburg; Inter- 
national Forwarding Co., 97 cs. from Rotterdam and 90 cs. 
Hamburg; E. Dietzgen & Co., 26 cs. from Rotterdam and 187 cs. 
Hamburg; William Wrigley Co., 6 cs. from Antwerp; P. H. Petry 
& Co., 4 pkgs. from Bremen, 5 cs. Hamburg and 11 cs. Rotter- 
dam; Kupfer Bros. Co., 5 cs. from Bremen; Hensel, Bruckman & 
Lorbacher, 79 cs. from Bremen and 5 cs. Rotterdam; F. Murray 
Hill, Ine., 36 cs. from Bremen; M. J. Corbett & Co., 3 cs. from 
Southampton; Whiting-Patterson Co., 44 es. from Southampton, 
10 es. Rotterdam and 25 cs. London; G. W. Sheldon & Co., 2 cs. 
from Southampton and 50 cs. Havre; Coenca-Morrison Co., 17 es. 
from Havre and 4 cs. Hamburg; Vail Ballou Press, 38 bls. from 
Havre; E. M. Sergeant Co., 15 cs. from Gothenburg; H. Reeve 
Angel & Co., 26 cs. from Gothenburg; Judson Freight Forwarding 
Co., 12 es. from Rotterdam and 25 cs. Bremen; Heemsoth & 
Basse, 10 bls. from Rotterdam and 18 cs. Bremen; Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, 7 cs. from Rotterdam; Meadows, Wye & Co., 11 cs. 
from Rotterdam and 3 bis. Liverpool; Bendix Paper Co., 8 cs. 
from Hamburg; Birn & Wachenheim, 9 cs. from Antwerp; ‘Ameri- 
can Exchange Irving Trust Co., 37 pkgs. from Havre, 2 cs. 
Southampton and 33 cs. Hamburg: Lampert & Son, 5 cs. from 
Havre; Causon & Montgolfer, 24 cs. from Havre: E. Daiber, 6 
cs. from Antwerp; L. Schulman & Co., 27 cs. from Bremen and 
5 es. Rotterdam; Brown Bros. & Co., 23 es. from Hamburg; Cen- 
tral Union Trust Co., 122 cs. from ‘Hamburg; R. F. Downing & 
Co., 5 es. from Havre: Standard Underground Cable Co., 6 cs. 
from Rotterdam and 3 cs. Hamburg: Eleto Co., 5 cs. from Bremen; 
A. Stauff & Co., 25 bls. from Gothenburg; Quality Art Novelty Co., 
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j RELIABLE GUIDE 


in the selection of Valves is the unanimous 
opinion of thousands of satisfied users who 
consider the name “LUNKENHEIMER™ 
synonymous with Better Service. 





LUNKENHEIMER 
GLOBE, ANGLE w0CHECK VALVES 


are the regular choice of many operating 
and plant engineers in all industries, where 
steam, liquids, oil and gas must be econom- 
ically controlled. Especially are they pre- 
ferred in those successful plants where 
performance records are carefully checked— 
where the valves must bear their proportion- 
ate share of the burden in the attainment of 
maximum operating efficiency. 


The more stringent the service demands, 
the more do these discriminating executives 
call upon Lunkenheimer Valves to help 
battle with waste and inefficiency. 


That they are successfully meeting these 
demands is exemplified in the increasing 
number of plants which are standardizing 
throughout on Lunkenheimer Valves. 


Procurable in Bronze, Iron and Steel, in 
all standard sizes, for all prevailing pressures 
and temperatures. The completeness of the 
line facilitates selection of the correct type 
for any service. 


Lunkenheimer Distributors are located in all 
industrial centers and carry complete stocks. 
They will fll your req Promptly. 


















D'S LUNKENHEIMERS 


CINCINNAT OMIO.ULS.A. 
PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO. NEW ORLEANS 


EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST, NEW YORK 
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The The 
Hercules Hercules 
Jordan Jordan 
is is 
Designed Built to 
for Operate 


E ficiency 





Economically 


Every Part of the Hercules Jordan Is Designed 


to Function with Roller Bearings 


8 Rrcnenar Tapered Roller Bearings were chosen because they were the highest 
standards of quality. With this type of bearing, the plug remains perfectly centered. 
This means no sagging with wear. Shell fillings wear evenly over their entire circum- 
ference and give a vastly greater life of usefulness. Plug Liners changed in five to six 
hours. Roller Bearing Housings and Packing Boxes remain undisturbed on the shaft 
when making a change. Considered from every angle, the Hercules Jordan will out 
wear all ordinary expectations with economy of power and but a fraction of the time 
and labor. 


Detailed Specifications Sent Upon Request 


Factory and General Offices, LANCASTER, OHIO 


TH HERMANN MANUFACTURING o. 























TRADE MARK Corinth, N. Y. 























ELIXMAN PAPER CORE CO., INC. 


U.S. A. 





Registered 


DIAMOND B SPLICING TISSUE 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


SPECIALLY MADE FOR THE PAPER TRADE 
PRICES ON APPLICATION 





BEMIS ASSOCIATES INC. 


WATERTOWN, MASS. 











Canadian Elixman Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ontario 


























Ham Feltz says: 


“There’s something about these 
Hamilton Felts what shows their 
difference. I reckon that all felts 
is made of about the same stuff, 
but all of them don’t begin te take 
out the water as does these Ham- 
ilton Felts. The guys what make 
’em must use something else. Maybe 
it’s that 70 years ‘knowing how’. I 
reckon it is.” 


agg ion 
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5 cs. from Southampton and 10 cs. Bordeaux; Southern Pacific 
Co., 50 bls. and 450 rolls from Genoa; J. J. Shore & Co., 30 cs. 
from Rotterdam; Borden & Riley Paper Co., 7 cs. from Antwerp; 
S. Bienfang, 33 cs. from Rotterdam; American Express Co., 27 
es. from Hamburg; Calhoun, Robbins & Co., 4 cs. from Hamburg; 
Whitfield Paper Works, 30 cs. from Kobe; D. C. Andrews & Co., 
20 cs. from Havre; C. R. Spence & Co., 7 cs. from Havre: H. D. 
Catty & Co., 18 cs. from Havre; Tamm & Co., 4 cs. from Bremen; 
Charles W. Williams & Co., 15 cs. from Antwerp; Japan Paper 
Co., 31 cs. from Genoa; F. L. Kraemer & Co., 3 cs. from Bremen: 


R. J. Fitzgerald, 12 cs. from Hamburg. 


_ 
—_<. 


Market Quotations 
(Continued from page 1093) 
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YOU NEEDN’T WAIT 5 YEARS 
Or Even Until Next Year 


to realize on the savings from an instal- 
lation of the “U. G.” Automatic Belt 
Contactor for short center belt drives. 


The savings start immediately. 


Here 


are a few of the advantages: 


1. 


SAVES BELTING, because the amount 
required may be much less than for an 
open drive and eliminates all belt slippage. 
SAVES FLOOR SPACE by permitting 
the setting of the motor pulley closer to 
the driven pulley. 

SAVES BEARINGS by reducing belt ten- 
sion therefore bearing strain and bearing 
friction. 


SAVES MOTOR COSTS by permitting 
the use of high speed low cost motors. 
SAVES POWER by reducing bearing 
strains and belt tensions and by increasing 
arc of contact. 


T. B. Wood Sons Co. 


New England Branch: 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 





Southern Branch: 


Greenville, S. C. 


Makers of Shafting, Hangers, Collars, Pulleys, 
Friction Clutches, Ball Bearings, Flexible Couplings, 


Rope Sheaves and Pillow Blocks. 


w 
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There Is Only One Way to Test the High 
Quality of Our Wires 


And that is to give them atrial. We may sing their praises 
until the end of time, and we may be absolutely honest in assert- 
ing that our wires are dependable and of the highest possible 
quality. But, until you have tried them on your machines, our 
assertions and songs are to no purpose. Hence our intense desire 


for a trial order. 


We want an opportunity to justify our claims and thereby 
render a real service to you. Will you give them that trial? 
You will like our Dandy Rolls and 


Cylinder Moulds because they are so 
substantial and true. 


CHENEY BIGELOW WIRE WORKS 


Established 1842 Springfield, Mass. 














IMPROVED BADGER 
BLACK LIQUOR EVAPORATORS 














NON-FOAMING 


MAXIMUM 
Recent Installation STEAM ECONOMY 
CHAMPION 
FIBRE CO. NO ENTRAINMENT 
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E. B. BADGER & SONS CO., Boston, U.S. A. 


See page 314 in the 1926 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
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FOR SEPTEMBER, 1928 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 

The following foreign trade opportunities are issued by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
United States Department of Commerce. Those interested 
are requested to communicate with the Bureau at its offices 
in Washington or New York or its branch offices in other 
cities, in every case mentioning the number of the inquiries 
referred to. 

No. 32367—Blotting paper, white. Patras, Greece. Pur- 
chase desired. 

No. 32366—Newspapers, overissued, 25 tons. Palembang, 
Sumatra. Purchase desired. 

No. 32330—Packing paper, brown. Cairo, Egypt. Agency 
desired. 

No. 32337—Caustic soda, white. Milan, Italy. Purchase 
desired. 

No. 32354—Sulphur. 
desired. 

No. 32535—Paper box making machinery for making paste- 
board containers for camera films. Mexico City, Mexico. 
Agency desired. 

No. 32534—Wall paper, writing paper, and paper goods. 
Rome, Italy. Agency desired. 

No. 32485—Writing paper and paper products. Berlin, 
Germany. Agency desired. 

No. 32542—Writing paper. Rome, Italy. Agency desired. 

No. 32457—Writing paper and stationery. Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia. Purchase desired. 

No. 32650—Black paper for needle wrappers and boxes, 
and paper for wrapping and packing of pins and needles. 
Monterey, Mexico. Purchase desired. 

No. 32654—Cardboard, red board and straw board, in 
sheets. Singapore, Straits Settlements. Purchase desired. 

No. 32657—Fibre, plain and tooled, for trunks, etc. 
Madrid, Spain. Purchase desired. 

No. 32655—Sheathing paper. Quebec, Canada. Purchase 
desired. 

No. 32579—Casein. Hamburg, Germany. Agency desired. 

No. 32571—Chemicals for paper manufacturing. Hamburg, 
Germany. Purchase and agency desired. 

No. 32771—Cardboard, paper, and paper products of all 
kinds. Votting, Germany. Agency desired. 

No. 32769—Paper drinking cups. Melbourne, Australia. 
Agency and purchase desired. 

No. 32779—Newspapers, old. Swatow, China. Purchase 
desired. 

No. 32731—Roofing paper. 
desired. 

No. 32809—Wrappers, oiled paper, for covering apples. 
London, England. Agency desired. 

No. 32710—Casein. Urach, Germany. Agency desired. 

No. 32712—Caustic soda. Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
Agency and purchase desired. 


Casablanca, Morocco. Purchase 


Havana, Cuba. Agency 
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Prominent Knife Manufacturers Merge 


A merger of magnitude and importance to the paper 
industry has recently been effected, which involves the con- 
solidation of the A. A. Simonds-Dayton Co., Dayton, 0.; 
the Worden Tool Co., Cleveland, O.; the L. and I. J. White 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. and the R. J. Dowd Knife Works, 
Beloit, Wis. 

The companies involved are among the oldest manu- 
facturing establishments in the United States. The A. A. 
Simonds-Dayton Co. was organized 55 years ago by A. A. 
Simonds, father of Herbert Simonds, who is now president 
of the company. It is reported the physical assets of the 
companies total $1,250,000. 

The officers of the new corporation are: president and 
treasurer, Herbert R. Simonds, president of the Simonds- 
Dayton Co.; first vice president, W. S. Walls, president of 
the L. and I. J. White Co.; second vice president and sec- 
retary, Dr. Frank R. Henry, vice president and secretary 
of the Simonds-Dayton Co. W. E. Bonsteel, president of 
the Worden Company, will be chairman of the board of 
directors. The principal offices of the new corporation will 
be in Dayton. 
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The LEWELLEN VARIABLE SPEED TRANS- 
MISSION is now equipped with the Lewellen Im- 
proved “UNITIP” Double Block Belt, with the 
Lewellen Patented Unbreakable Belt Splice. 


The Double Block Belt has always been standard 
equipment on all larger sizes of LEWELLEN Trans- 
missions, while we have also equipped the smaller 
sizes with the Double Block Belt, when specified. 


But the Lewellen Improved UNITIP Double Block 
Belt is new, and is a definite improvement over all 

revious types of Transmission belts, in at least two 
important features. 


(1) The Lewellen Unbreakable Belt Splice over- 
comes the weakness of all other types of belt-splice, 
for this patented design produces a splice which is 
actually stronger than the belt itself. 


It is simple, reliable, and durable. It has been 
thoroughly tested and proven entirely satisfactory, 
in every respect. 








(2) The improved Lewellen Double Block Belt, 
combined with the Lewellen Unit Tip, results in 
much greater area of frictional contact between the 
belt, and the face of the disc, transmitting more power, 
without excessive belt tension. 


These new features add materially to the life of 
the Belt, and make the LEWELLEN VARIABLE 
SPEED TRANSMISSION more efficient than ever. 


If you have not received our Bulletin No. 275, 
describing these and other ye ~ in the 


- Lewellen Transmission, we shall be a lad to send it 


to you, if you will drop us a line. you have a 
speed control problem Pen your plant, let us offer 
you the services of our engineering de ent, to 
help you solve this problem. This service will cost 
you nothing, and does not obligate you in any way. 


Lewellen Manufacturing Company 


COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
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What More Can You Ask? 


The improved Biggs Cold Bleaching Engine is 
guaranteed to bleach stock of higher consistency 
with less power and lower chemical consumption 
than any other equipment on the market. 

In addition to these outstanding advantages, this 
modern method of pressure bleaching produces 
whiter, stronger and firmer pulp, entirely free from 
“fish eyes.” 

Better get complete details in the Rotary Book sent 
promptly on request. 


THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS COMPANY 
General Offices and Works: Akron, Ohio 


Eastern Sales Office: 300 Madison Ave., New York City 
The Improved Biggs Rotary Western Sales Office: 35 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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— FOURDRINIER WIRES 
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| Brass Brush ¥ 





For 80 Years “5. >8’¢ Re 
manufacture of brass Fourdrinier 
Wires, Cylinder Covers, Washer 
Wires and Save-all Wires as well as 
Phosphor Bronze Fourdrinier Wires 
and Cylinder Covers. 


Offices and Warehouses: 


74-88 Ainslie St. 
143-151-163 Union Ave. BROOKLYN, 
160-162 Union Ave. NEW YORK 




















